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TOP ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—HOMES OF BERT SCHUELKE, BUENA VISTA 
COUNTY; LEWIS T. NEWTON, MARION COUNTY; HERVEY E. HAZEN, LEE 
COUNTY. MIDOLE ROW, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT—FARM BUILDINGS OF H. E. BAR- 
RINGER, PALO ALTO COUNTY; HOME OF FRANK F. EVERETT, MAHASKA COUNTY. 
BOTTOM PICTURE—FARM BUILDINGS OF C. EVERETT SMITH, JASPER COUNTY. 
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For success in treating hog flu, act 
quick. Put clean straw in the hog 
house. Sprinkle Protexol powder 
Over it. Then close up the hogs. 
They will inhale the Protexol fumes. 
The disinfecting action starts in the lungs 
atonce. Relief is quick. It is the easiest 
effective flu treatment. Every hog raiser 
should keep a package of Protexol on hand 
for emergencies. 
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Protexol is adry dip for winter use. 
Sprinkle on stock and poultry. Kills all ver- 
min. Dyn't risk wet dip in winter. Order 
Protexol from your dealer. If there is none 
near you, send us $2.00 for a 10-Ib. pail. 
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lowa’s 1928 Master Farmers 


Fifteen Men Honored for Distinguished Service 
in Agriculture 


ERE they are! To the fourteen Master 
H Farmers selected in 1926, and the six- 

teen Master Farmers named in 1927, 
are added these fifteen 1928 Master Farmers. 
Jowa greets them with pride. 

‘**Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right 
Living’’ is the standard by which these men 
ure Judged. Out of one hundred and thirty- 
five nominees, these fifteen seemed to the 
board of judges to meet most nearly the de- 
mands of this motto of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

These Master Farmers. have proved that 
farming is more than a method of earning 
their daily bread and accumulating enough 
money to keep them out of the county home. 
Farming, as they know it, involves living on 
the land they till, close by the livestock they 
raise and feed. It means making a home. 
Their accomplishments are measured, there- 
fore, not only by the corn they raise and the 
hogs they market, but by the homes they pro- 
vide for their families and the friendly aid 
they give their communities. 


Reasonable Share of Modern Conveniences 


According to the standards set by Wallaces’ 
F'armer, Master Farmers must provide for 
their families* houses that are well enough 
built and equipped to aid in the living of 
happy, useful lives. This calls for a home 
with a reasonable share of the so-called mod- 
ern conveniences. This standard has been met 
by all of this group of Master Farmers. Five 
of the fifteen have built new, all-modern 
hemes since 1922. On the other hand, five 
liave houses built thirty or more vears ago. 
These older houses, two of which were’ built 
upward of fifty yvears ago, have been re- 
arranged, and in all running water, electric 
lights, furnaces, screened porches and built- 
in features have been provided. Four out of 
the five old houses have bathrooms with com- 
plete fixtures, and the fifth was planning on 
this additional convenience when visited by 
the representative of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

The intermediate group of homes—houses 
neither new nor old—were all provided with 
water system, furnace, electric lights, bath- 
room and power washer. The homes of all the 
fifteen were large enough to provide ample 
rcom not only for the convenience of the im- 
mediate family, but to take care of visitors 
and hired help without crowding. 

But more than the right kind of a house 
is required. Surroundings of the home must 
ke in keeping. Fields over-run with morning- 
glory, cockleburs or Canada thistle, that crowd 
out the corn, oats and clover or reduce their 
vield, must not be found on the farms of Mas- 
ter Farmers. In the same way, the chickens 
and pigs must not crowd the grass, flowers and 
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sirubbery, and children out of the house-yard. 
These requirements, the 1928 Master Farmers 
have met. 

But right living calls for more than good 
physical surroundings. It means the best pos- 
sible training for the children. This involves 
schooling, of course, but it also includes more 
than that. It means reading material of the 
sort that builds and not merely fills. It means 
interest on the part of the Master Farmer and 
his family in those things that build higher 
ideals in the homes of the community. 

More than a country school education 
should be the standard set by Master Farmers 
for their children. In this year’s group there 
are forty-five children among fourteen fam- 
ilies. Among those who have reached or 
passed the age for high school, all have at- 
tended high school or its equivalent. Only 
one has left high school without completing 
his course. Eleven out of a possible sixteen 
attended college. Nine completed a college 
course. 

Church membership and attendance have 
never been set up as a requirement for achiev- 
ing the title of Master Farmer. But this year, 
as in the two previous years, the men who 
reached the standard set in the management 
of their farms and their livestock, and in the 
providing of a good home and edueational fa- 
cilities, who were interested in their eommu- 
nity enough to support and help build up 
farm and cooperative organizations, were all 
interested in a ehurch in their home commu- 
nity. More than mere membership and finan- 
cial support is the standard that has been set 
by these Master Farmers in regard to the 
church and its activities. Eleven of these men 
are serving their churches as officers. Among 
this group of Master Farmers are two choir 
leaders and five or six Sunday school teachers 
and superintendents. 


All Active in Farm Organizations 


All the Master Farmers selected have been 
active in general farm organizations. In this 
group, four have served as local officers of 
two farm organizations. Seven have served or 
are serving as president of the county Farm 
Bureau. 

With one exception, each has served as an 
officer of one or more farmer-owned coopera- 
tive organizations. Four have been directors 
or presidents of cooperative creameries. Nine 
have served on the boards of cooperatives han- 
dling grain and feeds. Seven have been mu- 
tual telephone officials, and an equal number 
have served mutual insurance companies in 
an official capacity. Three have been offi- 
ficials of cow testing associations. Nine 
have served as presi- (Concluded on page 12) 
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MASTER FARMERS 
{VERY year we help to select a new group of 

Master Farmers in lowa. Every year we 
go back again to explain why. 

Perhaps the explaining is as important as 
the job of selection. Selection is something one 
of us, somewhere along the line, may fall down 
on. The farmer who nominates, the field man 
who reports, the judges who make the final 
pick—somewhere in this group, somebody may 
make a bobble. But the Master Farmer idea is 
in itself strong enough to survive incidental 
errors in carrying it out. 

The Master Fariner ide 
There are only two main parts to it. 


is simple enough. 
They are: 


First, honor the farmers who deserve honor; 
second, give agriculture, thru these men, the 
standing it ought to have in the eyes of the 


non-agricultural world. 

Fame, the satisfaction of being honored by 
those about you for your good work, is one of 
the legitimate rewards of living. Some people 
confuse it with newspaper notoriety ; some, with 
the uneritical and momentary applause of the 
mob. Yet, in the best sense of the word, fame 
is the recognition of distinguished work by 
folks capable of knowing a good job when they 
see it. This kind of fame is what we all work 
for, what we all want to have. Farmers are de- 
nied it too often, altho times are changing for 
the better. 

The Master Farmer idea does something else. 
It says to the world: ‘* Here is work that is the 
most important in the nation. Here are men 
who are efficient producers, who are expert 
business men, who are unselfish eommunity 
leaders, in this most important field.”’ 

That is the idea. How is it carried out? The 
Master Farmers are nominated by fellow farm- 
ers; the nominees are checked over by the farm 
er who is our field editor; his reports are 
checked by a board of judges whose personal 


backgrounds and active eareers make their 
strongest interest an interest in agriculture 
from the farmer’s side. One hundred and 


thirty-five men were nominated this year; one 
hundred and eight were visited; fifteen were 
named. 

Why were the fifteen picked? ‘*Good Farm- 
ing, Clear Thinking, Right Living’’ is a short 
explanation of the standard they met. Briefly, 
they have produced erops and livestock at a 
cost low enough so a profit was possible; they 


marketed these products skillfully enough to 
make that profit a certainty; they have con- 
verted these profits into better homes, more 
leisure, and happier living for their own fami- 
lies and the families of the community. 

It is worth while dwelling on that last point 
a little. The United States is full of wealthy 
men. It is not yet full of wealthy men who 
have the desire or the skill to convert that 
wealth into happier living. Yet, if wealth is 
worth anything, that is what it is for. Barrels 
in a warehouse, coins in a bank, have value only 
as they are converted into that which satis- 
fies human needs and makes people happier. 
Railroad kings, fighting for the control of an- 
other line, forget that. So do the farmers who 
pinch and cheat to get enough together to pay 
for another forty. The Master Farmers, tho, 
make their brains and skill bring them in- 
creased profits, and try to make those increased 
profits buy the only thing worth buying, hu- 
man happiness. Thru the happinéss thus se- 
cured, they are enabled to render a richer com- 
munity service. 

Here is a man who has served on his school 
board for nine years, who has headed his local 
farm organization for years, 
shipping association. Here is another who 
served on the boards of shipping association, 
telephone company, bank (it is still going) 
and still had time to turn engineer while the 
need lasted and help lay out what some eall the 
best county system of roads in Iowa. Here is 
another who headed his school board, served as 
a farm organization officer, headed his ship- 
ping association, and was also able to organize 
and lead a new cooperative whose success is 
outstanding in the state. Here is another, with 
a record of service in cooperative, farm organ- 
ization, school and church, who also had time 
to help get a local hospital going. 

This is the kind of men we honor this week. 
We have found forty-five in Iowa so far. There 
are many more. We shall find them in time. 
And as we find them, we hold up to the young 
people on the farms an example worth follow- 
ing; we also show to the people outside of agri- 
culture something of the vigor and the virtues 
that agriculture, at its best, seems to develop in 
those who trust to it for a livelihood. 


These things are worth doing. Wallaces’ 
Farmer is glad to have a share in their accom- 
plishment. 





THE NEWTON CORN SHOW 
O THE outward eye, the corn show at New- 
ton, Iowa, this year was poor. Corn judges 
of the old school, who didn’t know what it was 
all about, would have sniffed at the samples 
displayed, and would have said: ‘‘This corn 
lacks breeding. It is running out.’ 

To the inward eye, the Newton corn show 
told the story of a new dav in corn shows. First. 
there were thirty-ear samples, each from a field 
which had yielded high in the yield contest. 
Most of the samples were Krug and a few were 
hybrid. All were decidedly smooth. 

Laurn Iske, who was seeond last year, was 
first this vear with a vield of 125 bushels to 
the acre. Iske used hybrid seed. and Welle, who 
was second with 112 bushels. used Krug. Of 
eourse. their high vields were due more to their 
rich soil than to the kind of seed. However, it 
was noticeable that all the high vielding corn 
was of a decidedly smooth type. It seems that 
there is less rough eorn of the old-fashioned sort 
grown around Newton than any place else in 
the southern half of Iowa. This unusually rap- 
id shift in corn types has been due to the fact 
that Ray Lafflin, the county agent, has worked 
to unusual advantage with the enthusiastie, 
persuasive D. M. Hall, who is teacher of agri- 
culture in the high school. They make a team 
which is having some real effect on Jasper 
county farming. 

The shelled class in the Newton corn show 
was supposed to he jndged just as grain buyers 


who has led his ° 


at Chicago would judge it. Unfortunately, 
one knew just how to do it, and so the placin 
was made chiefly on a moisture basis. Strang 
to say, most of the samples that had dried oy 
best had been stored in open wire cribs. There 
were four of these which averaged 16.8 per cen 
moisture, whereas the wood crib samples aye, 
aged 18.2 per cent moisture. Evidently wip 
cribs are not so bad for winter storage, especial, 
ly if the samples are taken off the top. Firg 
prize was given to T. E. Beatty, whose ¢ory 
was grown on land which had been in corn typ 
years previously. 

The heaviest sample of corn was that of C. 
Orcutt, which weighed 5914 pounds to the mea, 
sured bushel. The prettiest sample of crib ry 
shelled corn we have ever seen was that of S. 
Martin. This was Krug corn, with nearly every 
kernel bright and shiny, and shelling out 59 
pounds to 70 pounds of ears, and weighing 59 
pounds per measured bushel. It would hayé 
won first if it had not contained 18.7 per cen 
moisture. 

Buena Vista county and Page county hay 
both held commercial corn classes on the basis 
of crib run corn. This experience, as well ag 
that at Newton, will help the Ames people ty 
do a better job next week in judging their com. 
mercial class. After the Ames show is over, we 
shall run an extensive article on what gives com 
value on the Chicago market. 





CHANGES IN THE CORN SITUATION 

N OUR December 28 issue, we said, ‘‘ Taking 

into account all that we can foresee at this 
date, we would anticipate a price for corn next 
May. at Chicago, of around 93 or 94 cents a 
bushel.’’ At the time we wrote this, the price 
of May corn was around 90 cents a bushel. Now 
it is a dollar or slightly better. What has hap. 
pened during the past month? Is the present 
price justified ? 

The important change is drouth and heat in 
Argentina at tasseling time. It is said that 
the growing crop has been eut 100,000,000 bush- 
els. This is the first serious corn erop damage 
Argentina has had for ten years. Probably the 
damage has been exaggerated for speculative 
purposes; nevertheless, there is something to 
this Argentine scare. 

In the ordinary vear, the Argentine crop 
does not affect our prices. Why does it do so 
this vear? For the simple reason that the 
European corn erop is 150,000,000 bushels be- 
low normal, and only a part of this deficiency 
“an be made up in Argentina. Therefore, Eu 
rope has turned to the United States corn crop 
more eagerly than she has for years 

But in spite of all this strength fren Europe 
and Argentina, the chances are that too much 
speculative enthusiasm will be built up. In 
ether words, if corn prices advance another 4 
or 10 cents a bushel, we would advise our read- 
ers to sell a considerable part of their surplus. 





IOWA SWINE ASSOCIATION 


HE board of directors of the Towa Swine 

Association held -its first meeting at Des 
Moines last Friday. These men are eleven of 
the most forceful and thoughtful of the Towa 
farm folks. They decided to appoint a eommit- 
tee to boost the Record of Performance 2s 4 
method of improving Iowa swine. Further 
more, they appointed a committee on Jowa 
swine production policy, which would prestll- 
ably try to smooth out the hog eyele in Jowa 
This committee will also consider the soni 
eapee of direct buying. 

This new Iowa Swine Association has before 
it a tremendous task. 
which sells $300,000,000 worth of stuff annual- 
ly. But it won’t amount to anything un!ess 
the Iowa farmers take hold of it and make it 
their very own. Membership costs $1, 2nd 
checks should be sent to Lewis Morris, trea* 
urer, Grimes, Iowa. 


It represents a business, 
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WILL AMERICANS PAY THE GERMAN 
DEBT? 


HE conference on German reparations soon 

to be held in Europe, is worth watching. 
Tp to date there has been no agreement as to 
Sie much Germany should pay to the allied 
nations. Germany has been paying so much 
every year, but the total figure to be paid event- 
ually has not even been estimated. Now an in- 
ternational commission, on which the United 
States will have an unofficial representative, 
is going to try to work out a figure for the total. 

Deciding on the total figure for reparations 
js hard, but figuring out a way for Germany to 
pay that amount is still harder. The plan most 
talked of is to let Germany float bonds, secured 
py various of her national assets, on the inter- 
national market. The proceeds from this sale 
would go to the allied countries that have claims 
against Germany. Germany would then have 
the job of trying to keep up interest payments 
and payments on the principal of the bonds. 

The point of the whole matter is: Who would 
buy these bonds? The hope in European circles 
seems to be that wealthy investors i the United 
States could be persuaded to take them. It 
seems to be hoped also that the United States 
government may give some sort of an official 
sanction to the proceedings. This would appar- 
ently be very nice for everybody except the 
American bond buyers and the United States 
government. At the present time, the allies 
have the job of worrying about how to get Ger- 
many to pay up. Once a deal of this sort went 
thru, the allied nations would have the cash 
and the United States would have the job of 
worrying about how to get interest and prin- 
cipal for the American bond buyers. 

A deal of this sort would add more billions 
of doubtful debts to the billions already owed 
abroad to the United States and its citizens. 
It would increase the pressure to have the fed- 
eral government use a strong hand in the effort 
to protect American investors abroad. But 
while, of course, we can do that sort of thing 
in Central America with a fair amount of safe- 
ty, since those countries are not big enough to 
take a chance on opposing us, sending warships 
and marines to collect indebtedness from a 
European country is a horse of a different 
In all probability, we would have the 
choice of getting into a peck of trouble by try- 
ing to collect the debts or of charging them off 
as bad accounts. 

Neither outcome is anything to cheer about. 
Our unofficial representatives on the repara- 
tions commission will need to watch their step 
if the United States gets out of the affair with 
a whole skin. 


color, 





RADIO INFORMATION WANTED 


\WE WISH to learn about the radio habits 

of our readers. Will you please list on a 
post card in order of preference the four sta- 
tions to which you listen most. After each sta- 
tion will you please put down the time of day 
which you devote more or less regularly to list- 
ening to this particular station. 

We realize that geographical location plays 
an important part in determining which sta- 
tions are most popular in a particular commu- 
nity. It is probable that in southwestern Iowa 
an entirely different set of stations will be list- 
ed than in northeastern Iowa. You do not need 
to sign your name to this post card if you do 
not wish to, but we would like to have the name 
of your town and county. 

One thing more: please put down the name 
of the station from which you prefer to get 
your market reports and the name of the sta- 
tion from whieh you usually get chain pro- 
grams now that the wave lengths have been 
thai. ged. 
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-go out of the hog’ business now. 


HOG OUTLOOK 

E ARE now advising our readers to have 

somewhat more brood sows on hand to far- 
row this spring, than they usually do. It seems 
that the recent advance in corn prices has dis- 
couraged a number of hog men. Moreover, hog 
prices have not been very attractive this winter. 
This double situation has resulted in a number 
of bred sows going to market. Other bred sows 
can be purchased reasonably. We suggest to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers who are situated so 
they can expand their hog operations easily, 
that they increase their number of brood sows 
to farrow this spring. The chances are three to 
one that hog prices this year will be relatively 
higher than corn prices. The mere fact that 
hog prices have been unsatisfactory for the 
greater part of the past year or two is almost 
a guarantee that a good time is coming. Don’t 
On the con- 
trary, take on an extra brood sow or two if you 
“an do it conveniently. 








Odds and Ends 




















AST week, I spent several hours talking with 
Farm Bureau people who had come in from 
different sections of the state to attend the an- 
nual meeting. Some felt friendly enough to- 
ward me so that they spoke their minds freely 
and said they hoped I really wasn’t a Democrat. 
A few with equal candor felt that Wallaces’ 
Farmer had been just a little too friendly to- 
ward Hoover since the election. One man said 
the farmers had been altogether too forgiving 
in their attitude toward the Republican party. 
Every four years they turn the other cheek and 
get slapped again. He said he was reminded of 
the actual ease of a farmer in his neighborhood 
who was slapped on one cheek and then turned 
the other cheek. His enemy thereupon hauled 
off and hit him so hard that his jaw was broken. 
One man told me that the farmers were get- 
ting along better now than they ever were, and 
that they were foolish to expect legislation of 
any kind. He was a farmer, but had held office 
as a Republican on various occasions, and felt 
that all the farmers needed to do was to stay at 
home and tend to business and quit spending 
money running around in automobiles. If they 
would watch the corners and manage right and 
quit looking toward the government for help, 
everything would be lovely. It is astonishing 
how many elderly farmers hold this point of 
view. Of course, they can’t understand why 
their children want to leave the farm. They 
don’t realize that if all farmers were fully effi- 
cient and extremely econdmieal, it would be 
necessary to send ten million more farm people 
into the cities. 

I found considerable interest in the second- 
ary road system. Apparently, many of the 
farmers living off of the primary roads feel 
that they are entitled to more money for these 
roads. They think that it would be good busi- 
ness for the city people to help pay for fixing 
up these secondary roads even tho the city 
people do not use them. Their argument is 
that the cities of Iowa depend for their pros- 
perity on farming and that the present road 
program pulls only 10 per cent of the Lowa 
farmers out of the mud. If the city people 
really want to bring the other 90 per cent of 
the farmers closer to town, they will have to 
help pay for a program which will pull them 
out of the mud, too. Some men referring to the 
recommendations of the Secondary Road Com- 
mission, said that the township trustees should 
resist any encroachment on their authority. 

I ran across several men with whom I used 
to go to school at Ames, twenty years ago. Some 
of them were both farmers and legislators. I 
told one of the legislators that he ought to in- 
troduce a bill exempting from taxation land 
with a pure stand of clover or alfalfa. He said 


this wasn’t fair to the eastern part of the state, 
where they find it difficult to grow clover and 
alfalfa, and suggested as a counter proposition 
that all land be exempted from taxation which 
had received a ton or more of lime per acre 
during the past year. This seemed to me like a 
good idea, so I suggested that he combine the 
two proposals and thus encourage the growing 
of soil building crops in both eastern Iowa and 
western lowa. 

Several of the men who have been in county 
agent work are thinking seriously of managing 
farms for city people who own a lot of farm 
land, but do not know just how to take care of 
it. The idea is to take on 10,000 or 15,000 acres 
of land, seattered in a radius of about ten miles. 
The owners would have to be willing to stand 
for liming and legumes. Given this much lee- 
way, a man who has been a county agent can 
usually produce quite remarkable results within 
a few years for the average city farm owner. 

I found that some of the farmers took corpo- 
ration farming seriously, but that most did not. 
They feel that as long as there is a lot of cheap 
land on the market, in the hands of banks and 
insurance companies, ete., the prospects will be 
good for so-called corporation farming of one 
type or another. They think, tho, that after a 
few years, when land begins to strengthen in 
price, these people will be glad to sell out and 
put their money into something besides land. In 
other words, it seems to be the prevailing im- 
pression that most of the people who have large 
holdings of land at the present time are waiting 
merely until there is an advance in land values 
so that they can unload. I ean see that there 
is some truth to this position, but I am also 
inelined to think farming has now become so 
complex that there will be a few unusually 
capable farm managers developed who ean pro- 
duce farm products on a corporate string of 
farms more cheaply than 90 per cent of the 
farmers are doing today. 


GOMETIMES when I talk with people from 

Chicago or New York City IT am tempted to 
think that ‘all the people with courage and 
brains should move to New York City. It 
seems it is in New York City that a really 
big man has an opportunity to meet other big 
men and do things which really count. This 
idea was brought home forcibly to me the other 
day when a prominent Chicago man regretted 
that he had settled down in Chieago. He is 
making more than a hundred thousand dollars 
a year, but feels that he could make several 
times this much if he conld be in New York 
City. According to this man, the place for 


really bright young men, especially if they are 


well trained in some profession, is New York. 

This reminds me of the story Macy Campbell 
used to tell of picking off the big potatoes for 
table use and saving the small ones to plant. If 
the cream is skimmed off the country people 
for thirty or forty generations, we shall have 
a type of farm people chiefly characterized by 
their ability. to absorb injustice without com- 
plaint. 

At times I would like to hear the farmers say 
to the cities, ‘‘Furnish your own leaders. We 
are going to keep our best blood at home and 
send only our misfits to work in your garages 
and mass production factories. Your stand- 
ards of money and power are not our stand- 
ards. There are other things which count in 
life and altho they may not be real to you they 
are real to us. You shall not have our best sons 
and daughters to add brillianey to your flam- 
ing civilization. We are going to set up our 
own standards and hold our best at home. In 
this decision we are thinking of what is best 
for both you and us.”’ 

But after all the fact remains that New York 
today is the center of the human _ universe 
where the most important decisions are made. 


H. A. WALLACE. 
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Master 


armers Talk to Folks at Home 


WHO Carries Greetings to Families and Neighbors—Medals Presented at Banquet 


children in northwestern Iowa crowded 

up around the loud-speaker, an old man 
in Des Moines pulled up his chair by the radio, 
a young woman in Chicago twisted the dials to 
tune out the local stations and get thru to Des 
Moines, a farm woman in southeastern lowa 
set the dial for WHO with a hand that shook a 
little with excitement and pride. The families 
—children, fathers, mothers, wives (those that 
could not come to the meeting) of the 1928 
Master Farmers were listening in. 

On many other mid-west farms, at the same 
time, the man of the family pushed back his 
chair, swallowed the last of his coffee, looked 
at his watch, and said: 

‘‘Mighty near time for it to start. Let those 
dishes be, and come in.”’ 

At exactly a quarter of one, from the room 
at the Fort Des Moines Hotel where the Master 
Farmers of this and other years were hobnob- 
bing with each other at luncheon, there came 
over WHO the voice of John P. Wallace. In 
the room, the talk stopped; the men who were 
to speak began to look just a little 


A LITTLE past noon, last Friday, three 


detail how, in the science of farming, ‘‘we are 
just at the beginning of knowledge,’’ insisted 
that there was ‘‘no field in which it is possible 
to add more to human knowledge,’’ and added 
that he wanted a status for agriculture so that 
‘‘farm children, when their time comes to 
choose, can select farming as a life work with 
their heads up.”’ 

Paul Strickler told how he tried the cattle 
business out west, but wanted always to come 
hack to the land he knew, ‘‘the streams of Ap- 
panoose county I had fished and swum in as 
a boy, the hills over which I had tramped and 
herded eattle.’’ He declared: ‘‘The possibili- 
ties of southern Iowa haven’t been scratched 
yet. When we hit our stride down there, what 
a country we will have!’’ 

One by one, they sent out their brief greet- 
ings over the air. Then Fred Nelson, 1926 Mas- 
ter Farmer and president of the lowa Master 
Farmers’ Club, spoke briefly, and John P. 
Wallace closed with a promise of another Mas- 
ter Farmer contest and another such program 
in 1929. 


the Master Farmers of 1926 and 1927 were y, 
quested to rise with their wives, and when th 
Master Farmers of 1928 came forward to ps, 
ceive their medals. Well dressed, upstanding 
men, good speakers, these Master Farmers ane 
parently drove home by their presence song 
new ideas on farming.and farm people. 

For the benefit of those not familiar with the 
movement, John P. Wallace opened the speak. 
ing program by sketching the growth ot the 
plan and by commenting on its significances 
“Seven years ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ Wallaces’ Fary, 
er conceived the idea of a corn husking conteg 
and held the first state contest in Polk county 
lowa, in 1922. We found a good deal of inter. 
est in this contest and went on with it in sue 
ceeding years. Wallaces’ Farmer belongs to the 
Standard Farm Paper association, which com. 
prises in its membership the leading papers ig 
each of the corn belt states and likewise some 
in outlying territory. We work together in ¢. 
operative effort to benefit agriculture. In the 
third year of our corn husking contest, the 
Prairie Farmer, of Illinois, and the Nebraska 
Farmer, of Nebraska, became inter. 





unhappy ; those who had served their 
turn in previous years had an air of 
self-congratulation that this time 
they could enjoy it all without being 
worried about their own part. 

For the third successive year, 
Towa’s new Master Farmers were 
talking to the folks back home over 
the air thru WHO. John P. Wallace 
gave a brief account of the Master 
Farmer movement, told a little of 
the work of each man, and turned 
over the microphone to each in turn, 
Thirteen of the fifteen were on hand. 
The other two, Reimer of Crawford 
and Vaske of Dubuque, were kept at 
home by the flu. 


Something to the Home Folks 


First or last, each of them took 
pains to say something to the folks 
back home. ‘‘I want to say hello to 
the neighbors’’—and they were often 
named —‘‘and to Charlie and 
Grace.”’ And then often, with a 
change of voice: ‘‘My mother is 
listening in, and I want to tell her 
she is one of the big reasons why I 
am here.’’ O. J. Kalsem was typi- 
eal. He said: ‘‘I want to say hello 
to all the children, and to Millie in 
Chicago, and thank the children and 
my wife for all they have done 
for me.”’ 

Over the radio, and again at the 
banquet in the evening, there was continual re- 
iteration of the statement that the neighbors 
and the spirit of the community were respons- 
ible in great part for whatever success had been 
achieved. Every man said—and meant it—that 
he could name plenty who had done a better 
job than he, and who ought to be on the Master 
Farmer list. Earl Elijah expressed it for all of 
them when he said: 

‘‘Some are born great, some achieve great- 
ness and some are just plain lucky. That’s how 
1 got here.’’ And Elijah added: ‘‘Dad and 
mother are the ones who ought to be here. They 
did the pioneering and the planning.”’ 

C. Everett Smith put into words the feeling 
of every Master Farmer toward eommunity 
work. ‘‘Every farmer owes himself and _ his 
family the obligation of making a suceess of 
his individual job,’’ he said, ‘*but he also owes 
time and money to his community. We need to 
remember Roosevelt’s saying: ‘What a man 
does for himself dies with him; what he does 
for his community lives long after he is gone’.”’ 

Pride in their ealling was strong in all of 
them. Lewis T. Newton declared: ‘‘I’d rather 
be a Master Farmer and rum a cultivator than 
a master politician and run a steam-roller.’? 
That night, at the banquet, Elijah told in some 





John P. Wallace introduces O. J. Kalsem to the radio audience. 


In some ways, this luncheon, with its radio 
program and its time for friendly talk between 
the new men and the twenty-four Master Farm- 
ers of 1926 and 1927 who were present, was the 
high point of the day. Yet the banquet that 
evening, with its presentation of medals, was 
something to remember. 

Over two hundred guests were present. Not- 
able among them were dignitaries of the state 
government, business men from all ‘over the 
middle-west. But the gronp that drew the most 
attention was made up of twenty-four wives of 
Master Farmers of this and other years. Ina 
business partnership like a farm, it is hard for 
both heads of the firm to get away at the same 
time. Yet for an oceasion like this, a majority 
had managed it. 

The program eame from the farm, even in- 
eluding the music. The Cadwell Farm Orches- 
tra, of Dallas county, and the Dallas-Boone 
County Farm Quartet provided it. More than 
one guest from the city, a little unfamiliar with 
modern farm ways, leaned over to his neighbor 
to say incredulously: ‘‘Those aren’t farmers!’ 
and shake his head in mute surprise when he 
was informed that they were. 

Some of the guests to whom the Master Farm- 
er program was new had another shock when 


ested and conducted contests in their 
own states. Last vear, seven of the 
Standard Farm Papers conducted 
corn husking contests, and the cory 
belt championship was decided in 
Indiana, wliere twenty thousand peo 
ple watched the match. 

‘The Master Farmer movement 
was another product of this coopera 
tion between Standard Farm Papers, 
The Prairie Farmer, in 1925, origin. 
ated the program of recognizing 
farm folks for their achievements in 
agriculture. . . . The past year 
fifteen farm papers put on like pro 
grams. . . 


Movement Dignifies Agriculture 


‘*Mhe Master 
dignifies 


movement 
agriculture, recognizes 
worthy achievements under _ the 
three heads of ‘‘Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living,’’ and 
thru this recognition encourages oth- 
er farm folks to achievement. . .. 
Taken all in all, the standards mean 
the farmer must first make a sue 
cess in raising crops and livestock; 
second, handle the means which he 
accumulates in this way wisely, and, 
third, prove a good husband and 
father and show that broader inter- 
est in Community cooperation which 
must frequently be rendered at 4 
great sacrifice of his own time.” 

There was variety and humor as well as g004, 
straight talking in the short responses of ‘he 
Master Farmers, as Henry A. Wallace prescut 
ed the medals. ‘‘The real aristocrats have al- 
ways lived on the land,’’ said the editor, ‘* These 
men are bound to look down a little on those of 
us who do not have that privilege. Some econo 
mists tell us that the competitive conditions of 
farming are splitting the ranks of farmers into 
two diverging classes—super-farmers and pas 
ants. Without any question, under whatever 
conditions develop, these men, their childre, 
and folks like them will be the super-farmers 
of the future, the real aristocracy of the na 
tion.’’ 

Frank F, Everett drew a good laugh whem 
he told of the methods he used to keep his melon 
patch safe. Seth Miller fooled the audience 
into hilarity when he announced: 
little souvenir of the evening here,’’ and drew 
from his pocket, not the expected medal, but 4 
cigar. ‘‘ When I was given the medal, I got the 
biggest kick of my life, but if that wears off, 
I'll get out this other souvenir and see if try- 


Farmer 
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ing a smoke for the first time will bring # 
Theodore Gronna said that this day, 
and the day he first put on long pants, were thé 


back.’’ 


real red-letter days of (Concluded on page 31) 
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On the Home Farms of 1928 Master Farmers 


O* THIS page are more scenes from the farms of 

1928 Iowa Master Farmers. In the upper left- 
hand corner appear some of the buildings and live- 
stock of Hervey Hazen, of Lee county. At the upper 
right is the big barn on the Bert Schuelke farm, in 
3uena Vista county. Above, in the oval, is the new 
home that Paul Strickler has put up on his Appanoose 
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county farm. On each side of the oval are views of 
the farm buildings of Otto F. Schultz, of Poweshiek 
county. Below, at the left, is the new house where 
Edward Reimer, of Crawford county, has retired on 
the farm. In the center is Paul Strickler, checking up 
on the production of some of his fertilizer test plots. 
At the right is the corn crib on the Bert Schuelke farm. 
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Hearst Outlines Farm Job of the Year 


Surplus Control, State Income Tax, Aid for Rural Schools Are Major Items 


ROBABLY the greatest single 
problem which confronts the 


Karm Bureau today, both as 


Extracts 


By C. E. Hearst 


Address 


from 


yy lowa Farm Bureau Federation President 


a program can not be worked oy 
in a hasty manner ; therefore, whey 
word reached us that the short ses 





a state and national organization, 
is the securing and formulating of 
a successful national policy for ag- 
riculture. In considering this pol- 
icy, | feel that thé dominant ques- 
tion is the proper control of our 
surplus and securing the American 
market for the American farmer. 
The lack of this control and this 
market is preventing the farmer 
from receiving an American price 
for the products consumed in 
America. And this, in turn, is pre- 
venting him from realizing the 
living standards which the people 
on the farms should enjoy from the 
income of a successful business. 





tended to the state of Iowa. 


afford it. 


individual. 


FOR STATE INCOME TAX 


No one can deny that the income tax has been one of the most 
successful and equitable policies ever adopted by our national gov- 
ernment. The benefits of this sound tax policy should now be ex- 
It would help to lift the heavy burder 
which is now being borne in many cases by those who can least 
It would shift this burden to those who are financially 
more able to carry it. In the present state policy, the ability to pay 
has only a remote relation to the amount of tax that is levied on the 
Whereas, under the income tax policy, the burden is 
distributed in fair proportion among those who are financially 
equipped to bear it without hardship.—C. E. Hearst. 


sion of congress was seeking to put 
over agricultural legislation thi 
winter, we joined with the Amey. 
can Farm Bureau Federation ty 
block such an attempt. So effective 
has been our opposition to shoving} 
thru agricultural legislation at thig 
‘‘lame duck’’ session of the cop. 
gress, that our Washington oftfige 
has advised our state headquarter 
that the plan has been abandoned, 
and that those pressing the matter 
consider their efforts lost in the 
attempt. 

This accomplishment should meet 
with the general approval of aff 
farmers. We are unwilling that 4 








Great progress has been made 
toward a solution of this question, but the end 
is not yet. The plans projected by a host of 
capable, practical agricultural students, and 
which received the general support of the farm- 
ers, have been denied by those in positions of 
power. We can not overestimate the necessity 
for a determined, permanent farm policy, and 
while the plans to accomplish the results may 
differ, it is the obligation of the American peo- 
ple, both to the farmers and to the nation as a 
whole, to give definite consideration to this 
matter until a satisfactory solution has been 
speedily reached. 

The question of surplus control requires that 
the entire crop be brought under an efficient 
marketing and distribution system. This has 
proved too great a task for our present coopera- 
tive marketing associations to accomplish by 
themselves. In the past, such efforts at coopera- 


tive control of the surplus have meant that a 
small part of the total producers had to bear the 
cost and risk of attempting to control the sur- 
plus for the entire production. We require a 
system which will bring organized, regulated 
cooperative marketing to bear upon the control 
of the surplus, to the end that all may benefit. 


Seeking a Sound Agricultural Program 


Tariffs must be adjusted at the same time, 
which will apply advantageously to the farmer, 
and which will help in meeting the surplus erop 
situation, guaranteeing to the farmer the Amer- 
ican market at an American price. The tariff 
adjustment and surplus control legislation must 
eo hand in hand. We are not seeking a tempo- 
rary relief measure, but a sound agricultural 
program which will exert a long-time influence 
for the permanent benefit of agriculture. Such 


dying administration should rush 
thru something in the closing days of the con 
gress in an effort to thwart the demands that 
have been made for the last six or eight years, 
We are unwilling that this outgoing congress 
should obstruct the work of the new conzress 
in regard to this necessary policy. The incom. 
ing administration must be permitted to make 
good its pledge to the farmers. . .. . 
Passing now from the political question, there 
are two other very important economic prob- 
lems affecting the farmer which should be con. 
sidered by the delegates in attendance at this 
convention._ These two problems are taxation 
and marketing. As every one knows, our tax 
system today is founded upon principles laid 
down at a time when conditions were radically 
different from what they are at the present 
time. The national government has recognized 
this fact. Ten years (Concluded on page 15) 


How Iowa Master Farmers Get That Way 


Wives Are Credited With Big Part in Success of 1928 





HIS year, for the first time, 

the Master Farmers’ wives 

eame to*>the annual banquet 
held for the lowa Master Farmers. It 
meant a lot to each just to be there, 
to hear the program, to meet the 
other wives, and, above all, to know 
that her husband was among that 
honored group. In almost every in- 
stanee, the Master Farmers eave a 
great deal of the eredit ot being 
there, to the efforts of their wives. 
What interested me most was that 
the wives were as modest as the men, 
and handed the credit right back. 

‘*T feel repaid for all the lonely 
hours I’ve spent at home,”” said Mrs. 
Earl Elijah. And the thought that 
flashed thru my mind was that at 
least twenty-four of the wives of 
forty-five Master Farmers weren't 





staying at home—this night of 
nights. Eight wives of the 1926 
group were present, seven of the 


group of 1927, and nine of the 1928 
group. 

It meant teamwork for them to 
come; but, more than that, it was only thru 
teamwork that the husbands were there. If you 
could have heard one of the wives half whisper, 
**That’s my husband,’’ with a thrill in her voice 
we ordinary folks couldn't imitate, when she 
heard his voice come in over the radio as the 
noon program was being broadeast; or if you 
could have seen the snap and sparkle in the 
eyes of each wife as her husband spoke that eve- 
ning at the banquet, I think von’d have felt, as 
I did, that the honor being conferred upon the 
husbands wasn’t a single honor but a double 
honor; that the wives who shared that honor 








Wives of Master Farmers who attended the banquet. 


(and they surely did) were the teammates of 
Master Farmers, and that it was, in a measure, 
their teamwork that had made the husbands’ 
work possible. 

They were a lively, peppy group, those wives. 
You know how prone we are to forget birthdays 
after we reach a certain stage. But not these 
wives. Mrs. E. E. Tracey, of Chickasaw county, 
breaks two records. She is sixty-eight years old, 
the oldest of the group of Master Farmer wives. 
Her husband is the oldest Master Farmer. Mrs. 
Tracy also holds the distinet honor of being 
grandmother more times than any other mem- 


Contest Winners 


ber of the group. Nineteen children 
- claim her as ‘‘grandma.’’ 

Mrs. Burrell Foster, of Was) ing- 
ton county, seemed so young that I 
dared approach her as to her age, 
and she told me thirty-seven. It was 
a difficult thing to do, since I could 
so easily have guessed any number of 
the ages at about that. I even a~\ed 
one of, the wives if she thought she 
could qualify, and she told me she 
had a daughter over thirty. 

Mrs. Lewis Morris, of Polk county, 
is one of the 1926 group, and 5! 
seemed to know them all. *‘ Have vou 
any particular hobbies?’’? I a~<ed 
her. 

‘“We all have a hobby—a veal 
one,”’ she said. ‘‘Our hobby is being 
a farmer’s wife.”’ 

Mrs. Seth Miller, of Warren coun 
ty, told me such an interesting story 
of her little grandson. At about the 
same time that Mr. Miller knew «hat 
he was chosen as a Master Fart, 
his little grandson, who is in kinder 
garten in Bedford, Iowa, was ¢iven 

an award of $21 because he, too, was a master— 
in his school activities. Each year, Mrs. Miller 
said, a $500 donation was divided among the 
Bedford school children as awards for good cit 
izenship, scholarship and courtesy. With tw0 
‘‘masters’’ in the family, the Miller’s have 4 
right to be quite proud, don’t you think so’ 
They play—just as they work, and their lay 
often takes the form of community service. 
believe that almost every wife to whom I talked 


was a community club member of some sort 
Many were leaders in Farm Bureau activities) 
Some were active in (Concluded on page 31) 
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How lowa Master Farmers Do Their Work 


An Article That Answers Questions About the Equipment of These Fifteen Farms 


_ 





— 





Feeder in adjoining yard is automatically filled from the 
grain bins of this crib on farm of O. J. Kalsem. 


HAT equipment do they use to get re- 
sults? This is the question that always 
comes up about our Master Farmers. 
It will be one of the first questions raised about 


















By Jay Whitson 


of corn are grown, with a good part of 
that going into the silo for his herd of 
Milking Shorthorns. 

Then, too, there is H. E. Barringer, of 
Palo Alto county, who raises a large num- 
ber of both early spring and fall pigs. 
He finds cement feed lots for both hogs 
and eattle a paying investment. Cement 
feed lots also are a good investment for 
Bert Schuelke, of Buena Vista county, 
who fattens 200 head or more of cattle 
yearly. The same need does not exist on 
the 557-acre farm rented by Lewis New- 
ton of Marion county. Here, hogs are the 
main enterprise; they are farrowed in 
May and June, have the run of timber 
pasture, and are rarely put into the 
yards and lots until late in October or 
November. 

These differences must be kept in 
mind. Yet there are some generalizations 
that can be made. Some tools are used 
by almost all of these 1928 Master Farm- 
ers; some types of housing are common to the 
majority. Take tractors, for instance. 

Eleven of the 1928 Master Farmers own trac- 
tors that are used in their farm operations. Sev- 





The ownership of a small threshing rig, in 
partnership with two or three neighbors, or 
with a larger number. in a threshing ring, is 
rather general in Iowa. The percentage of 
Master Farmers doing this is much higher than 
the general run. Thirteen out of the group 
have an interest in the, machine that threshes 
their grain. Only one regularly employs a eus- 
tom outfit. The other rarely threshes the small 
grain raised. 

Eleven of the Master Farmers own and use 
grain elevators. Three of the four without ele- 
vators run farms on which very little corn is 
husked. There is not a man in this group that 
does not have substantial cribs and grain bins, 
which do a good job of protecting all or the 
bulk of the corn and small grain crops. Of 
course, several store outside a part of the corn 
crop that is to be used up during the winter. 


Water Systems on All the Farms 


All the farmsteads of the 1928 Master Farm- 
ers are equipped with waterworks that include 
one or more cisterns or storage tanks. These 
provide a constant supply at hydrants and 
tanks close to or in the various yards and build- 
ings in which are kept the eattle, hogs and 
horses. Water for stock, supplied in this way, 
is available at an average of six places in each 
set of farm buildings on these fifteen 





the 1928 Iowa Master Farmers. The 
answer, in full, would be a long one. 
Equipment will be referred to again 
and again as we talk about the work of 
these men in dairying, beef cattle 
raising, pork production and the oth- 
er lines in which they have done not- 
able work. Yet it is possible to give a 
summary of some of the features that 
stand out as we check over the list of 
the tools and buildings on these farms. 

First, let it be remembered that we 
pick Master Farmers by results, not 
by the tools used to get those results. 
The first things considered in check- 
ing crops are the quantity, quality 
and cost of production. In checking 
aman on eorn production, for in- 
stance, we don’t worry about whether 
he used a fifteen-year-old walking 
plow or a new two-row with the lat- 
est attachments. What we look for is 
the sort of job he did, whether weeds 
were kept down, a good stand re- 
tained, and the job done at a reason- 








farms. 

Master Farmers are in the front 
rank in the adoption of new and im- 
proved tillage machinery. Ten of this 
group used rotary hoes in the eculti- 
vation of their crops, and all are sold 
on their value. Five are owners of 
improved surface eultivators for use 
mainly in preparing land for corn. 
Eight or nine were owners or part 
owners of improved rollers or soil 
packers, and one or two others made 
use of one owned by a neighbor. All 
these tools aid in seed-bed prepara- 
tion and help with getting and keep- 
ing a good stand of small grain and 
legumes, and make easier the job of 
corn cultivation. 

Seven out of the fifteen regularly 
use two-row cultivators. They are all 
among the ten growing the largest 
acreage of corn. 

Only six out of the fifteen milk 
enough cows to make dairying an im- 
portant enterprise. Five of these have 








able cost of labor and time. After 
these primary facts are established, 
we try to find out why the results 
were good, and in this the matter of 
equipment demands consideration. In the same 
way, in checking cattle and hog production, we 
want to find whether gains were economical 
and rapid. If a man with a straw shed out- 
does a man with the latest wrinkle in barns and 
hogs houses, well enough. But, again, in find- 
ing out the why of these gains, equipment shows 
its value and earns a part in the record. 


Part of Equipment in Getting Results 


In the list of 1928 Master Farmers, we have 
men who have got results in producing crops 
and livestock. That is established, as future 
articles will show. In getting these results, 
what part did modern equipment play? 

Of course, there is a difference between 
farms. Earl Elijah, of Cedar county, who op- 
erates over 800 acres, with more than 300 acres 


Horse 


mm corn, and who feeds hogs and cattle on a big. 


scale, is bound to equip his farm djfferently 
than Paul Strickler, of Appanoose_ county, who 
handles only twenty to thirty acres of corn, and 
Whose main job is furnishing Jersey milk to 
folks in Centerville. 

Again, Otto F. Schultz, of Poweshiek county, 
las a two-row corn picker that was kept busy 
during the husking season on his and a 
nephew’s farm. But Theodore Gronna would 
hardly be expected to use a picker on his Alla- 
Makee farm, where only twenty to thirty acres 


_ of 1928. Each year a high per cent of 


and cow barn (42x64 feet) on 160-acre farm of C. Everett Smith. 


Erected 1928. 


eral tractors have~been used for from two to 
eleven years on these farms. All the men ex- 
cept two, operating farms of more than 130 
acres, use tractors. Getting the rush of spring 
work cleaned up on time or ahead of 


thoroly modern places to house the 
cows—steel stalls and stanchions, with 
concrete construction to take care of 
feed and manure efficiently. All of these men 
have good barns, varying in age from less than 
a year old to more than thirty years. All barns 
are in good repair (Concluded on page 14) 








time is the main reason advanced by 
the tractor owners for their use. Use 
with special tools came second in im- 
portance. The use of a second tractor 
in 1929 was planned by two of the 
larger farm operators. 

Trucks for farm use are owned by 
ten of this group. On several farms, 
the trucks were second-hand, when 
purchased, but all were being used 
regularly during the summer and fall 


the Master Farmers have been truck 
owners. 

Quick transportation of farm prod- 
ucts is of increasing importance. Mas- 
ter Farmers have found it advanta- 
geous to be able to move grain, live- 
stock, feed, limestone, phosphate and 
farm supplies by truck. Getting these 
things to or from town when wanted, 
even during the rush seqson, is pos- 
sible when a truck is owned. All that 
have trucks consider them a sound in- 
vestment. 











Modern equipment, electric lights and a ventilating system 


are found in Mr. Smith’s barn. 
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Farm Bureau Asks for State Income Tax 


Federation Makes Best Financial Record in Years—Hearst Re-elected 


_ THE face of a threatened increase 
in the state levy on property by 
the present legislature, the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation in its convention 
in Des Moines last week, asked again 
for a state income tax. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. Delegates 
asserted that without an income tax, 
farm property, already heavily over- 
taxed, would suffer as a result of the 
biennial appropriations in prospect. 

So far as the internal affairs of the 
Federation were concerned, the big 
news of the convention was that all 
expenses had been paid from current 
receipts and a balance of $2,553.61 left. 
Daisy V. Williams, secretary of the 
Federation, said: “This year is the 
first in the history of the organization 
that we have not had to draw upon our 
reserve to pay current expenses. ... 
Our total receipts this year were $77,- 
267.35 and our expenditures were $74,- 
713.74. More than $30,000 of this 
amount has been paid the American 
Farm Bureau Federation for dues.” 

Cc. W. Huntley, director of the insur- 
ance department, pointed out that his 
department had not only aided in rev- 
enue but had helped in building mem- 
bership. He told of counties where 
insurance solicitors had added 100 or 
more members. 

Revenue from the service depart- 
ment, headed by J. L. Stark, was less 
important. A profit was reported but 
the original advance from the Federa- 
tion has not yet been repaid. Mr. 
Stark listed almost one-third of the 
counties in the state as receiving car- 
load shipments from the service de- 
partment. 

The convention, in spite of cold 
weather and bad roads, stayed close to 
the record attendance of last year. 
Close to 2,000 were on hand. The farm 
and home exposition, in the basement 
of the Shrine temple, contained more 
and better exhibits and drew a contin- 
ual procession of visitors and dele- 
gates during the recesses. 

The election of officers was une- 
ventful. C. E. Hearst, president of the 
Federation, was re-elected without op- 
position. So was the vice-president, J. 
H. Jones, of Washington county. Only 
half of the members of the executive 
committee are elected each year now. 
The following men were named: 

George V. Leffler, Stockport, First 
district; R. M. Gunn, Buckingham, 
Third district; R. C. McElhinney, Dy- 
sart, Fifth district; Ryle McKee, Car- 
lisle, Seventh district; W. C. Children, 
Council Bluffs, Ninth district; A. V. 
Brady, Sanborn, Eleventh district; 
Warren Walrod, Dewitt, Second dis- 
trict. 

Leffler, McKee and Gunn were re- 
elected. The others are new men. An 
election in the Second district was nec- 
essary because of the resignation of 
H. E. Wilkinson before the expiration 
of his term. 

Hoid-over members 
tive committee are: 

A. W. Oxley, Ossian, Fourth district; 
W. E. Krizer, Eddyville, Sixth district; 
J. L. Stark, Corydon, Eighth district; 
V. E. Donelson, Ogden, Tenth district. 

At the first meeting of the new ex- 
ecutive committee, Miss Daisy V. Wil- 
liams was reappointed secretary. 

Delegates to the next convention of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation 
were: Charles E. Hearst, Cedar Falls; 
A. B. Myhr, Thompson; Walter Brown, 
Washington. Alternates were: Os- 
car Heline, Marcus; A. W. Oxley, Os- 
sian; G. J. Anderson, New Virginia. 

The resolutions committee, headed 
by W. C. Children, prepared a long set 
of statements of policy which went 
thru without much discussion. 

Significant of the watchful and none 
too confident eye which Iowa farmers 
have centered on the new administra- 


of the execu- 


tion was the debate over the resolu- 
tions dealing with farm legislation and 
the secretary of agriculture. The last 
sentence of the resolution on surplus 
control reads: “We insist that Presi- 
dent-elect Hoover, who has recognized 
this problem and pledged his best ef- 
forts to a constructive solution of it, 
be left with a free hand to solve it 
thru the extra session of congress he 
promised to call for that purpose.” 
Leusch, of Shelby, moved to strike out 
the words “be left with a free hand 
to.” The difference in tone was un- 
mistakable; the convention approved 
the change. 

Another indication of sentiment 
came on the resolution: ‘We demand 
that the incoming administration ap- 
point a secretary of agriculture who 
will be acceptable to the farm organ- 
izations of the nation.” 

Anderson, of Montgomery, suggested 
that it might be more diplomatic to 
substitute “request” for “demand.” 
Hendricks, of Dickinson, warned the 


nent improvements only and distribu- 
ted to the local units on a basis of 
mileage of road plus the estimated 
cost of improvements,” Lawhorn, of 
Hancock, and Johnson, of Kossuth, 
moved to strike out the last clause, 
“plus the estimated cost of improve- 
ments.” On a vote, the division was 
on sectional lines, with 31 from the 
northwest supporting the amendment, 
and 41 from rougher sections oppos- 
ing it. . 

Hopp, of Mills, seconded by Leith, of 
Pocahontas, suggested that a special 
session of the legislature might be in 
order to consider road legislation and 
taxation. He made the point that if a 
special session of congress was nec- 
essary to handle farm legislation, the 
equally knotty problem of equalizing 
the tax burden in the state could hard- 
ly be handled adequately in a regular 
session. The delegates, however, de- 
cided to give the regular session a 
chance at the problem before asking 
for a special session. 





It is generally recognized 


has no control, -prevent 


large, are the national insurance 


lem, but we reaffirm our faith in 


passed by the congress. 


promised to call for that purpose. 


which directly or 
ucts, that will adequately 
market. 


protect 





WHAT THE IOWA FARM BUREAU WANTS 


Surplus Control 


that 
farmer from receiving the benefits of the American protective tariff. 
inherent nature of his industry, climatic and other reasons over which he 
him from effectively controlling this situation 
thru production or centralized marketing. These surpluses, never very 
against 
guarantee that their existence does not ruin the producer. 

We endorse the position taken by the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in that we are willing to consider open mindedly any proposal of- 
fered in good faith and giving promise of effectively solving this prob- 
the surplus control bills heretofore 
We-insist that President-elect Hoover, who has 
recognized this problem and pledged his best efforts to a constructive 
solution of it, be left to solve it thru the extra session of congress he has 


Tariff Revision 

Surplus control can not fully relieve the existing serious condition 

of agriculture unless adequate tariffs exist to be made effective. 
cultural schedules in many cases are too low and we insist that congress 
should revise these schedules and place tariff rates on all commodities, 
indirectly compete with American agricultural prod- 
the American 


State Income Tax 


We know that the system of general property tax in force in Iowa 
works grave injustice on property owners. 
tinued efforts in establishing earning power as a basis for taxable valua- 
tion for property tax and especially in securing a replacement of property 
taxes with income, corporation, inheritance, luxury, and amusement taxes. 


surpluses prevent the 
The 


agricultural 


famine. The nation should 


Agri- 
his home 


farmer in 


We therefore pledge our con- 








convention: “Pressure is going to be 
brought from other quarters on this 
appointment and they won’t make re- 
quests; they'll make demands.” Han- 
son, of Lyon, suggested “urge” as a 
compromise. McGregor, of Black- 
hawk, declared: .“We don’t want any 
misunderstandings on this. We want 
Jardine out.” The crowd cheered and 
after Anderson had admitted that get- 
ting Jardine out was what he wanted, 
too, the resolution went thru in its 
original form. 

State aid for schools was approved, 
but the convention asked not for spe- 
cific legislation but for a committee to 
study the question and report. There 
was general agreement that a state aid 
fund would have to come from some 
source other than the general property 
tax. 

On the road issue, the cautious “wait 
a bit and study the question” attitude 
of the resolutions committee was 
agreed to by the convention without 
much discussion. The convention, 
while objecting to any drastic change 
in secondary road control, did suggest 
steps leading toward unity of county 
action. On the recommendation “that 
all tax money, except the regular mil- 
lage tax, allocated to the secondary 
road systems, be confined to perma- 


The real drama of the business ses- 
sion came, however, when Netzer, of 
Cerro Gordo, asked for an executive 
session of the voting delegates early 
in the program at the next conven- 
tion. He urged that members needed 
to get together and talk freely about 
questions that were too frequently 
talked over only in hotel rooms behind 
closed doors. Napier, of Ringgold, 
and Monson, of Fremont, moved to 
amend the resolution by adding the 
members of the executive committee 
to those admitted to the executive ses- 
sion. The supporters of the measure, 
however, declared that it was one of 
the jobs of the delegates to discuss 
the work of the committee and that 
this could be done more freely in their 
absence. The committee could, of 
course, be invited in to supply infor- 
mation. It was made clear that this 


executive session would be informal” 


and that its acts would not have of- 
ficial weight. 

The amendment, admitting members 
of the executive committee, was beat- 
en and the original resolution passed. 

Kline, of Benton, a member of the 
resolutions committee, then brought 
forward a resolution. This, he said, 
had been prepared too late for consid- 
eration by the committee. It was 


needed, he declared, in order to estap 
lish a desirable policy and in order 
to clear up and end some of the my. 
mors that had been floating aronng, 
He read: 

“We recognize the danger of alloy. 
ing members of the state executiye 
committee to be hired by that boarg 
at a salary fixed by that board ang 
still retain their seats on that board, 
We therefore recommend appropriate 
action to prevent any member of the 
executive committee from serving asq 
hired employe of the Federation.” 

A suggestion was made that, since 
this was a matter pertaining to the 
amendment of the constitution, # 
could not be considered without ad. 
vance notice. Mr. Kline pointed ont 
that the resolution merely instructed 
the board how to proceed about amend. 
ing the constitution. The resolutiog 
passed without a dissenting vote. 

This resolution affects J. L. Stark, 
member of the executive committee 
from the Eighth district, who is also 
head of the service department. It 
was pointed out by members of the 
executive committee that Mr. Stark 
had taken this place over his own pro- 
test as a temporary matter until some 
one else could be found. The mem. 
bers of the executive committee ex 
pressed themselves as approving en- 
tirely the principle embodied in the 
resolution. Mr. Stark was expected to 
leave to the judgment of the executive 
committee whether he should resign 
as committeeman or as head of the 
service department. 

The usual speaking program fea- 
tured the convention. The delegates 
and visitors welcomed with espe. 
cial enthusiasm the addresses by Dr. 
Carl C. Taylor, of North Carolina: R. 
K. Bliss, of Iowa State College, and M. 
S. Winder, secretary of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. 

Following are some of the major 
resolutions that have not already been 
quoted: (Continued on page 32) 





Sanders’ Angus History 


Alvin Sanders has now done for the 
Angus breed what he did for Short- 
horns a generation ago. He has made 
the great breeders move like heroes 
across the pages of the Angus ro 
mance. In his new book the story 
goes on and on for a thousand pages 
and there are more than one hundred 
fine illustrations. Much of the read- 
ing is truly exciting. For instance, 
there is the story of George Grant, the 
Scotch merchant who made his money 
in silk but who finally came to Victo 
ria, Kan., with Angus cattle in 1873. 

The chapter, “Where the Tall Corn 
Grows,” will interest Iowa people be 
cause here is told at great length the 
story of such famous Iowa breeders a3 
McHenry, Binnie, Donohoe, Escher, 
Davis, et al. 

There are stories of Black Prince of 
Tillyfour, Panmure, Black Woodland 
and many other famous bulls which 
have had a part in making the breed. 
To anyone who has been close to the 
Angus breed the book makes fascinat- 
ing reading. It is published by the 
New Breeders Gazette Company at 
Chicago; cloth, $4.50, and a limited 
edition in morocco at $6. 


Doctor Holmes Leaves Ames 


C. L. Holmes, who has been chief of 
the agricultural economics department 
at Ames since 1923, has resigned, ef 
fective March 1, to go to the United 
States Department of Agriculture to 
be in charge of the division of farm 
management and costs. 

Under Mr. Holmes’ leadership at 
Iowa State College progress has beet 
made in a study of the various types 
of farming in Iowa. 
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FIXING UP THE 
FARM HOME 









































CRES of land—rich, fertile, pro- 
A ductive—a billow of grain waving 
lpn every Slope. Herds of cattle, droves 
of hogs and sheep. Sleek, rounded an- 
imals. The only mongrel in the pic- 
ture is the house. 

Haven't you seen farm after farm 
ike that? We thrill over a beautiful 
ralley with a herd of grazing cattle— 
and then around the bend looms the 
mongrel house. Ramshackle, sprawl- 
ingly awkward, a shaggy gable lifted 
here and there, it is the throw-back on 
a farm of purebreds. Oh, the country 
house is so often a house of mixed 
breed—or no breed at all. 

Houses do have types—and there 
are types that belong to a rural set- 
ting just as surely as there are those 
that are designed for urban dwellers. 
J think sometimes that some of our 
biggest building mistakes are made 
when we choose the house that doesn’t 
belong to its setting. It’s so easy to 
choose an incorrect type. Then the 
house is just a house. It really costs 
no more, in this day and age, to build 
a house that shows good architectural 
taste. 

The house that we have selected for 
the builders’ page this month is a co- 
lonial house showing Outch influence. 
It was designed by Helen Hartsook. 
Perhaps no other architectural style is 
so well adapted to the rural setting 
as iy the colonial type of house. Sim- 
plicity was the keynote of the colonial 
period in architecture. The colonial 
era featured one and one-half or two- 
story houses with a central doorway 
opening, usually, into a hallway that 
divided the downstairs into half. Win- 
dows were so arranged that there were 
usually one, two or three on either 
side of the doorway and the upstairs 
windows were placed directly above. 

If the house was one story and a 
half, then dormer or gable windows 
were used. 

The gambrel roof was a feature most 
commonly found in the Dutch colonial 
type of house. Haven’t you seen big 
white barns with these typical gam- 
brel roofs—and couldn’t you just see 
the Dutch colonial farm house that 
would naturally belong to the setting 
instead of the big box-like, many win- 
dowed structure that we so often do 
see? 

I think there must have been a time 
when some of our farm homes were 
built according to the simple colonial 
Plan. I remember one house that I 
used to pass occasionally—dilapidated, 
Weather beaten, roof sagging. Even 
the once green, pert window-shutters 
hung on loose hinges or else had been 























The House That “Belongs” 


removed entirely. I used to wonder 
if it didn’t just reek with tales of 
grandmother’s day—children sliding 
down black walnut banisters, parlors 
filled with black hair cloth and every 
piece of furniture telling a tale of be- 
ing packed across our early Iowa fron- 
tier on an ox-cart. 

And now the house has been torn 
down and in its place is a house of 
modern conception. All the charm 
and atmosphere of the old place is 
gone. During the building process 
some of the lovely old pines were up- 
rooted—for more porch space—and 
now the new house stands bleak and 
new and bare, proclaiming to each pas- 
serby the fact that it is new. 

I am making a plea for the house 
that belongs—the sort that settles 
down among its surroundings and 
seems, not uncomfortably new but 
comfortably homey. And so, for those 
of you who like a simple, unostenta- 
tious sort of house, I am presenting 
the Dutch colonial. 

I don’t suppose that the perfect 
house has ever been built. We plan 
and plan—and then when it’s all done 
we wish we'd done at least one cr two 
things a little differently. 

You'll want to change your colonial 
house—just as some of you wanted to 
change the plans for our government 
house plan, No. 702. To me, however, 
the house seems almost perfect. Aside 
from the fact that it seems to belong 
to a rural setting, it seems especially 


to belong to the rural family because 
of the arrangement of its rooms. 
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You know, when I study house 
plans they cease to be house plans. 
They become home plans and I like to 
think of the comfort of each member 
of the family—and of the guest who 
may come into the house. 

Of course, the very first feature that 
I noticed about this house that seems 
to belong was the wash room with its 
allotted space for lavatory, boots, 
shoes, hats and coats. 

I liked the cellar arrangement with 
its compromise between an inside and 
an outside door. Incidentally there’s 
room for a big store room and a laun- 
dry down there—and it’s light and so 
planned that some of the summer can- 
ning can be done in the space allotted 
for the laundry. 

The kitchen provides ample cup- 
board space and the work bench un- 


derneath is well lighted. There is 
even room for the most charming 


breakfast nook space—if the family is 
small. 

A feature that we always like to 
make arrangement for is the division 
of the house so that a part of it may 
be closed during the winter time. This 
plan is so arranged that the living- 
room may be closed off entirely and 
the dining-room can be arranged as a 
dining-living room. When company 
comes quite suddenly, a match touched 
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to the previously laid fire and, presto, 
the room glows with that welcome 
warmth that only a fireplace can give. 

There are so many things that I like 
about the living-room. The wall spaces 


‘are arranged so that even the most 


changeable of housewives has ample 
opportunity to rearrange the living- 
room furniture. 

The built-in book shelves are high 
enough from the floor so that a day 
bed or davenport may be placed par- 
allel to the wall and so balance the 
fireplace on the opposite side of the 
room. 

Don't you believe that we must keep 
our furniture arrangement in mind al- 
ways when we “home plan”? So often 
we find ourselves with a new house, 
an old piano and the problem of find- 
ing wall space for the piano. Or may- 
be it’s a bookcase or a desk or an old 
chest. Do let’s plan for interesting 
wall spaces. 

The open stairway was always a 
thing of beauty in the days of the old 
house. I like to think that we still are 
giving them that homey, receptive 
touch that all halls need. 

I'm glad Miss Hartsook planned the 
upstairs as she did. I like the large 
bedroom best—as you will too, no 


- doubt. The small bedroom may be 


used for the children and the very 
quiet corner room for the guest—or 
the whole order may be reversed. 
That is the problem of each house- 
wife. 

Last, but not least, don’t you like 
the closet space that is so available? 
It helps such a lot with keeping a 
house neat and orderly. 

After all, if I were building, I think 
I'd do just two things. I'd pick a type 
of house that belonged to the setting 
—and then I’d plan the interior to 
best fit my family’s needs. The prob- 
lem is in knowing what’s right—and 
deciding upon what the family needs. 
—E. B. 





A good home-made floor wax is made 
by using one part kerosene to one part 
of melted paraffin. Apply to the floor 
or linoleum and then polish. During 
the process of applying set the wax 
container in a pan of warm water so 
that the paraffin will not harden. It is 
surprising how much easier it is to 
keep floors clean that have been given 
a thoro waxing. 
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dent or on the board of directors of 
county fairs, and two on the board of 
supervisors of their counties. Ten 
have helped direct local shipping as- 
sociations. In the group this year are 
the president and a former vice-presi- 
dent of the state shippers’ association. 

Each, with one exception, has served 
as an officer of the local or consolidat- 
ed school. More than half of the 1928 
group has so served for ten or more 
years. Eleven or twelve have served 
as township trustees or clerk. In ad- 
dition to the official and organization 
duties, these men have found time to 
serve their communities in numerous 
unlisted activities such as being active 
in bringing a cooperative creamery into 
being, educating their neighbors in a 
constructive plan of road improvement 
or arousing a desire for and pride in a 
high standard of maintenance of a lo- 
sal cemetery. The question arises as 


to whether these men have done all 
these numerous activities well, and if 
so, if this outside work has not been 


at the expense of efficiency in the op- 
eration of their own farm business. 


Building Up the Soil 


These men have set a high standard 
of farm operation. They have put into 
operation plans for building up soil. 
These plans vary in details but all are 
sound and constructive. Programs in 
this field have raised and are raising 
crop yields and are making profits. 


All have used limestone, three in 
small amounts, however. The other 


twelve, finding it highly desirable and 
profitable, are applying it as a part of 
the regular program to all or most of 
the tilled land. They have used on an 
average about 250 tons. All grow al- 
falfa. Ten seeded sweet clover in both 
1927 and 1928. All but two have tried 
superphosphate and nine are using it 


regularly once or more in the rota- 
tion. One is using rock phosphate. 
The use of limestone and phosphate 


when it is required to make the best 
use of land and crops, and the carry- 
ing out of a definite rotation, including 
the most efficient legumes, is the 
foundation of profitable farming for 
the 1928 Master Farmers. 

Turning the grain and forage pro- 
duced into meat and livestock prod- 
ucts at a profit is the second step. 
Not one of these men market an}; 
large amount of grain direct, except 
for seed. Seven are regular feeders 
of purchased steers, and fatten from 
50 to 250 head each year. Two others 
fatten cattle some years. On five of 
the farms dairying is an important 
source of income; on two it is the 
most important. One Master Farmer 
produces purebred cattle for breed- 
ing. Balanced rations, legume hay, a 
study of markets, and cow testing as- 
sociations go with cattle feeding and 
dairying as these men practice it. 

As on most Iowa farms, hogs are the 
leading enterprise in regard to net in- 
come on a majority of the farms oper- 
ated by this group. Several are out- 
standing producers of market hogs. 
Four raise 300 head or more yearly. 


No Cholera on These Farms 


Thirteen out of the fourteen that 
raise hogs in considerable numbers 
vaccinate regularly vear after year 


whether cholera is present in the com- 
munity or As a regular practice 
they have been doing it an average of 
thirteen vears. 

Whether in improved 
crop or livestock raising, in club work 
or rural church affairs, in the organ- 
ization of a cooperative creamery or 
in the running of an efficient school 
system, this group of Master Farmers 
offers constructive leadership. 

Here are a few notes about each of 
the fifteen: 

Edward Reimer, of Crawford county, 
began farming in 1898 on the 260 acres 
he now owns. This man is an out- 
standing raiser and feeder of cattle. 
The farm operations are built around 
this enterprise. His judgment of feed- 
er cattle is so highly valued by other 
men fattening cattle in his community, 
that he buys for a number of them at 
the Denver cattle show. This year he 


not. 


methods in 





Iowa's 1928 Master Farmers 


(Continued from page 3) 


had orders for nearly forty cars. Mr. 
Reimer has been active in Farmers’ 
Union and Farm Bureau, He has given 
much time to club work, and has 
served as officer for the local bank, 
school and elevator. 

C. Everett Smith, of Jasper county, 
has operated the farm of 160 
acres for nineteen years. He is carry- 
ing out a definite liming program, 
and has the first corn yield test plot 
Jasper county. He outstand- 
Mr. Smith served 
the county Farm Bu- 
f the local 
the county 


same 


IS an 


has 


in 
ing hog raiser. 
as president of 
reau. and as master ¢ 
Grange; he is president of 
fair. He is extremely active in church 
work, 

Otto F. Schultz, of 


Poweshiek coun- 


ty, in partnership with his brother 
Henry, owns and operates 440 acres, 
They have been partners in farming 


for thirty-three years. Beef cattle and 
hogs are their major livestock enter- 
prises. Mr. Schultz has been a school 
and bank official, member of the board 
of supervisors, and has served as pres- 
ident of the Farm Bureau and chair- 
man of club work. An adequate sys- 
tem of graded and graveled roads 
reaching every town, township and 
commurity in Poweshiek 
been one of Mr. Schultz's pet projects. 


county has 


They 


grad- 


farm operation five years ago. 
have two children, both college 
uates. 

Earl Elijah, of Cedar county, 
ates the largest farm of the 1928 Mas- 
ter Farmers, 800 Of this, 480 
acres is rented and 320 owned. He be- 
gan farming in 1913, and is an out- 
standing cattle feeder. He is a grad- 
uate of Cornell College and Ames. Mr. 
Elijah carrying on a definite soil 
building program, including lime and 
phosphate applications. He has served 
as president of the school board, Farm 
Bureau, lumber company and shipping 
association. 

Harold E. 


oper- 


acres, 


is 


Barringer, of Palo Alto 


county, began farming twenty-one 
years ago. He is the owner of 304 
acres and rents additional land. He 


has limed nearly all the land he owns 
that is tilled, and uses superphosphate 
regularly. He is one of the largest 
growers of alfalfa in the county. He 
is an outstanding hog producer and 
raises 300 to 400 vearly. Mr. Bar- 
ringer is county Farm Bureau presi- 
dent, and is active in school, coopera- 
tive organizations, county fair, church 
and Masonic lodge. 


Burrell C. Foster, of Washington 


county, was born on the farm he op- 
erates, forty-two years ago. 


Dairying, 


























A group of Master F: 


Paul Strickler, of Appanoose county, 
is forty vears old. He was raised in 
Centerville, where his father en- 
gaged in business. After attending 
college he spent four years in Idaho, 
raising cattle. Fifteen vears he 
began farming on a seriously depleted 
eighty acres on the of Center- 
ville. Mr. Strickler recently bought 
two other farms. These are operated 
on a stock-share plan, and are being 
built up by the use of e, of which 
he was the first extensive user in the 
county, and by legumes and Jersey 
cattle. He is not only trving have 
the partners on. thess make 
money, but wants them to become in- 
terested in community and farm organ- 
ization activities. He devotes 
a deal of time Bureau 
work. 

Seth M. Miller, of Warren county, is 
sixty vears old and the of the 
1928 Master Farmers. He began farm- 
ing thirty-eight vears He owns 
280 acres, eighty of which he operates 
himself, the remainder being operated 
by a nephew on a stock-share lease. 
Mr. Miller was one of the first exten- 
sive users of agricultural limestone in 
Warren county. His farms are among 
the leading ones in the county in crop 
yields. Mr. and Mrs. Miller retired 
from active farming a few years ago, 
but found living in town more tiring 
than farming and returned to active 
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members of the 1926, 1927 and 


cattle feeding and hog raising are the 
livestock enterprises on his farm. Not 
many [fowa farmers make both dairy- 


ing and the fattening of purchased 
steers major enterprises on their 
farms. But this man does, and both 


enterprises are well managed and have 
been profitable. He is using limestone, 
super and rock phosphate, alfalfa and 
sweet clover to increase soil fertility 
and crop vields. Mr. F 
dent of the local Farmers’ 
and has served on the board 
and board of supervisors. He was one 
of the leaders in organizing the Well- 
man Cooperative Creamery. 

Theodore Gronna, of Allamakee 
county, has operated the farm of 203 


oster is presi- 
Institute 


school 


acres he now owns for twenty-five 
vears, and rents additional land. He 
is carrying on a definite liming pro- 


gram, and uses superphosphate regu- 
larly. Dairving with Milking Short- 
horns is the major livestock enterprise. 
Mr. Gronna has been especially inter- 
ested in the development of higher- 
vielding, better adapted corn and 
small grain and their distribution in 
his community. When his own strain 
of corn was beaten in the state yield 
test, he began growing and distribu- 
ting the higher yielding corn. Mr. 
Gronna has been active in school af- 
fairs, cow testing work and general 
farm organizations. He is a member 
of the cooperative creamery, store, 














shipping association and 
munity club. 

Lewis T,. Newton, of Marion couny 
is fifty-four years old and has farme 
for seventeen years. For twenty Year 
previous to that, he was a coal miner 
At this work he saved enough mone 
to make an initial payment on js 
home place, which he bought eightes, 
years ago. He now owns 240 acres, of 
which 120 acres are in the home farm, 
For five years he has rented 557 acres, 
which is operated under a stock-share 
lease. Each year 400 to 600 hogs are 
raised. Mr. Newton has _ served as 
officer of the school and Farm By 
reau, and is active in the local cooper. 
ative company. 


town Con 


Livestock That Pays Profits 


Henry C. Vaske, of Dubuque county 
began renting part of the 230 acres at 
land he now owns in 1897. Dairying 
is the major livestock enterprise, He 
was one of the first Holstein bre eders 
in his community, and bought his first 
grade Holsteins the first year 
farmed. He has used a purebrea wull 
ev’r since he started with Holsteins, 
He helped organize a cow test associa. 
tion. His herd leads the association, 
Hogs and poultry are also important 
enterprises. The buildings on the 
farm, all of which were planned and 
built by Mr. Vaske, are unusually well 
adapted to the farm. Mr. Vaske hag 
served as an officer in the local church 
and school. He has been a leader ig 
dairy club work and in the Farm By 
reau, shipping association and _ local 
Holstein association. 

3ert Schuelke, of Buena Vista coun 
tv, owns and operates 320 acres. He 
was among the first to use sweet clo. 
ver, limestone and alfalfa in his com. 
munity, and has nearly doubled vields 
in the seventeen years he has operated 
this farm. He feeds over 200 cattle 
yearly, and raises 300 hogs. He fat- 
tens the largest amount of livestock of 
any of the 1928 Master Farmers. 
He is an officer in the Farm Bureau 
and shipping association and director 
in county fair, elevator and hospital. 

O. J. Kalsem, of Story county, began 
farming in his present location thirty- 
four years ago. The farm contains 
380 acres. He is carrying out a defi- 
nite liming program and has practical- 
ly doubled crop yields. He is one of 
the largest users of sweet clover in 
Story county. Mr. Kalsem is an out- 
standing cattle feeder. He is presi- 
dent of the Iowa Livestock Shippers’ 
Association, and has served as officer 
in the cooperative elevator, creamery, 
church and school. The consolidated 
school which he helped build and or- 
ganize is one of the outstanding ones 
in the state in the training it gives. 


Growing Melons and Apples 


Frank F. Everett, of Mahaska coun- 
ty, operates a farm of 256 acres. He 
is carrying out a liming program and 
uses superphosphate regularly. Hog 
raising is his major enterprise. In 
addition to ordinary crops, this man 
grows a few acres of melons and sweet 
potatoes. In cooperation with Iowa 
State College, he has carried on ex: 
tensive experiments with different 
methods and materials for the control 
of the insects and diseases that attack 
watermelons and cantaloupes. He has 
also carried out crossing experiments 
with melons to test out possibilities of 
thus centrolling wilt. 

Hervey E. Hazen, of Lee county, has 
operated his father’s farm for sixteen 
years on a stock-share basis. He is 
the only tenant in the 1928 group of 
Master Farmers. He graduated from 
Ames in 1909. He is an extensive user 


of limestone. Mr. Hazen produces 
purebred cattle, hogs and sheep. AD 
ple growing is a major enterprise. He 


has been operating a large, mature Or 
chard nearby, and by proper care and 
spraying has made it profitable. A1s0, 
a young orchard of fifteen acres has 
been planted on the home farm. MI. 
Hazen is a leader in school and church 
activities, Farm Bureau, club work an¢ 
shipping association. 
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HANDY ANDY 
FARM ENGINE 


World’s Greatest Farm Engines at lowest 
prices ever made, All sizes. The latest addi- 
tion to the Galloway line is the new 1% H. P. 
“Handy Andy.” The handiest, easiest starting, on 
nicest running, most economical farm and < 
household engine ever made. The women folks | | | | | | <a 
are all crazy about it. ; 

Full of Pep, Power, and Usefulness, Guare 
anteed full 14 H. P. and will do many differ- 


! 
ent jobs for from 8¢ to Te per day. Trade { rn 
214, 3, 5, 7 and 9 H. P. Sizes |||INQ@)V Aelle| 


Galloways’ engine lines fill every power need. 
New designs, latest improvements, sturdily SEPARATOR 
built and guaranteed to please or your money 


‘SAVE: 
style or on steel trucks—also saw rigs. We 


ba Sold on trial. All sizes in stationary 
ofer better engines this year at bigger price ele) 
savings than ever before. 

Write for Free Engine Catalog today, don’t ‘ — 


buy any make at any price until you find out 
all about Galloway Engines, until you compare 
Galloway Engine values, better construction, 
greater improvements, and lowest prices. To 

mpare means that you’ll decide on a Gallo- 

iy because Galloway Engines are the World’s 
greatest values, the greatest bargains that you 
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$50.00 cheaper than any other separator of the same 
plass, because the New Galloway Masterpiece Separator 




































ean find, Tell ws made in our own factories in tremendous quantities, sold 
pe mghenny direct from the factory to user, on our small profit basis. 









Expert engineers, leading authorities, thousands of 
users, the best judges in the world are all agreed that 
4 a better separator than the New Galloway Master- 
piece cannot be built. In design, construction, improvements, 
d operation, this wonderful Separator meets all requirements, 
find easily qualifies as the World’s Greatest Separator. 
GREATEST it’s easiest to turn, due to latest ball-bearing con- 
struction, improved built-in spindle, and special designed gears. 
GREATEST—Because it’s the closest skimming separator, due to special de- 


and what 
ze you 
want to get. 





















Built-in 
Spindie. 
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tachable bowl and scientific distribution of the milk to the discs. 5 Self- 
GREATEST—Because it’s easiest to clean, bow] is easily and quickly removed Oiling 
from stationary spindle, discs quickly separated, easily cleaned and replaced. ¢o- h 
GREATEST—Because of its many exclusive construction features, such as Clutch. 
automatic oiling system, wonder working gears, new clutch, speed indicator, Some. 
etc., THE ONLY SEPARATOR SOLD WITH A LIFETIME GUARANTEE. cadteaken 
LAST BUT NOT LEAST, the NEW MASTERPIECE Is the Worid’s Greatest be- Absolutely 
han you pey for ‘any wher caually pod saneatne BEFORE: YOU SCT ANY Ef @aeautttu 
separator. yj 4 / “ 
MAKE, AT ANY PRICE, on any trade basis investigate the New Galloway. mr 
90 DAYS’ TRIAL BEFORE YOU BUY 10 Bez“ 





Run 180 milkings through the Galloway. Compare it for improvements, new 







features. Run it in. competition with any or all other makes. Check the 
CLOSEST SKIMMING GALLOWAY, with all others. - 
THAT’S THE BIG TEST, and if the Galloway at $50.00 less doesn’t skim as good, or better than 





yg if ~ Gehowes in actual Sige gy your arm waste you aves are the judge, decent 
please, doesn’t satisfy you on every point, if it doesn’t sell i to you 100%, SEN ACK, 
AT OUR EXPENSE, and the deal is off. ‘ ¥ 
That’s fair! It’s square. The best opportunity to polve your separator problems ever offered. You 
owe it to yourself to TRY A GALLOWAY, SAVE THE $50.00, and get at the same time the 
best separator value in the world for the money. GET FREE SEPARATOR CATALOG. 


GALLOWAY CATALOGS 
SAVE *1,000,000 


——>* 

=n; —= $1,000,000 saved every year, by means of tlie 

—=—= Famous Galloway Plan of * selling direct from 
rT. 


—= factory to farme’ 
THE 25 YEARS THAT THIS PLAN has hens 























DURING 25° ANNIVERSARY 


That half of every dollar which remains in your pocket 
when you buy direct from Galloway, at lowest prices, and S Pp’ 
our small profit basis is certainly worth having, it’s a saving LUB y a. mation, 25 years of application of the acl 
that thousands of Galloway customers have been making year ~ U\\Vrs | ea A —-- ko} pian = ths a oma 
in and year out. It’s a big enough saving to induce you to be - f dsomey saving. eves rr mare hme or. - ye, 
come a Galloway Customer and when once convinced that on cream separators, farm engines, manure spread- 
Galloway saves you money, as high as half of every dollar, you ers, farm supplies. 
remain a Galloway Customer for life. o Fe WONDERFUL, PATRONAGE SECURED, 
SAVING—SAVING—SAVING, Greater values for your money, foes Curing tis <0 years from thousands of farmers, ha 
that‘s the foundation upon which the Greater Galloway Company has | — So Soaun aiakaalt Gal on 2 
been built, lowest prices have made the Galloway Company the | farm implement concern selling farm neces- 
biggest exclusive direct-by-mail Implement House in the world. sities, direct to farmers through catalogs. 
Quick shipments F. - any of our 
Numerous warehouse points— 
saves time and freight. 















































































Now buys latest improved spreader, 50 to © 
60 bu. capacity, with all the best improve- 
ments you will find on any spreader at any 













1929 is our Sil- 
ver Anniversary, cele- 
brating 25 years of Selling 
Direct from Factory to Farm on 
One Small Profit Plan, which has 
resulted in Saving Galloway Cus- 
tomers Millions of Dollars. 

If you aren’t getting your share 
start now. 

_Anniversary year is to be the 
biggest event in our history, an 
event that Galloway customers 
who take advantage of the lower 
prices, bigger bargains, will re- 
member for years. A money- 
saving opportunity that beats 
anything we have ever offered. 

To make our Silver Anniver- 
sary even a bigger event, we are 
going to give Silverware Free to 
Our Anniversary Customers. Sets 
of 26 pieces. Knives, Forks and 
Spoons. Silverware that you will 
be proud to own. Write today 
for Free Catalogs and get Free 
Particulars about Gifts of Silver- 
ware to Galloway Customers. 
Cc. E. BUTLER 


price, Everything you can want and need in a spreader. 

Does perfect work, day in and day out. Guaranteed for a life. 

time of service at a price never before equalled. Thousands in use. Sold on 
30 days’ trial—easy payments. 


THREE OTHER MODELS AND SIZES 


The three special models of GALLOWAY SPREADERS are recognized the world over as mechanical 
masterpieces, and superior to most all other spreaders on the market, and $35.00 to $50.00 cheaper. 
Here’s what you get in GALLOWAY SPREADERS.—New Auto Type front trucks, Alemite press 
gy solld bottom box, son wee 7 force feed, patented differential applies power 


from rear wheels, roller t] 
feed mechanism, wide comfortable seat, and other 
features, 

‘The big surprise of all is the new 1929 low 
prices that these Spreaders sell for. In fact oe 
can look the world over, and you won't find a 
better bullt, more modern, pee = lasting, easier 
operating, better spreading machine at any price. 
You won’t find any one spreader with all the im- 
eromente and features that are on the New BLE 

ay. 

Get Free Catalog. Compare construction, im- § FLEXI 
provements, material and prices with any other Move Teeth a 


make, and you'll decide on a Galloway. | Cheaper Better the price of old-style Har- 


The Galloway Company rows because it does a 50% 


better job, but it costs even less than 
Box 227 
























































































mon ey <, our —_ _— —a - ba 
W 4 plan. e outstanding bargain in e implemen 
aterloo, fo a field. Write for free catalog. 
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In the average door on a 
Body by Fisher there are 914 
board feet of lumber and 
154% square feet of sheet 
steel. The door frames are 
built on jigs the same as the 
body, being clamped and 
screwed together under pres- 
sure. A band iron brace runs 
practically the full length of 
the door lock pillar. This brace 
prevents warping of the door, 


eres | 























Even after 
long. hard usage 


SHER doors fit perfectly 
Read the reasons why 





The pleasant, deadened thud of closing a door on a Fisher Body tells the 
experienced ear that the body is solidly, durably constructed. Fisher doors 
are powerfully braced to stand up in the hardest kind of service, month after 
month and year after year. The lumber for the door frame is finely selected 
hardwood. One of the features of the bracing of a Fisher door is a band iron 
brace which runs practically the full length of the lock pillar. This brace 
prevents any possibility of the door warping. Another feature of Fisher 
Body doors is the fact that one door of a certain model will fit any other 
body of that model just as accurately as it fits the body on which it 
is originally mounted. Fisher standardization means real service 
economy for the car owner, for, should there ever be occasion to 





replace a door or any other part, Fisher can do so quickly and at low cost. 


GENERAL MOTORS Cadillac + LaSalle « Buick » Oakland » Oldsmobile « Pontiac « Chevrolet 





AVERY 


the leading line for 














The best of the catch—packed in paper lined, 

wire bound boxes, 100 pounds shipping weight. 

cont. 85 lbs. net wt. of fish. Shipped immediately, 

24-hour service. a a = 
with every order new 96-page Recipe BESS) fm 
Book —approved by Good House- . . e/g 
keeping Institute. a ' 4 ’ ae z 

~ : | 
Try this SPECIAL SAMPLE rit : ~— 
10 pounds Flounders 00 " [ ip 
15 pounds Pickerel } 
25 pounds Herring. All choice fish a | 
Or will ship double this amount for...... $9.50 j 
ROYAL HERRING Selected, Round.... . $8.85 | 
Dressed Cleaned ..... 7.15 
Round Pickerel . . $ 9.15 Lake Tro nut, Dros’ a | : $18.50 | J 
Pare: eadle ounce re ee - 
: Pickerel © mre 10.75 Steak Ged, Dres'a | 48:00 Avery is the leading thresher line for 2 "five sizes of Sree! 
Sablefish, Dres'd .. 13.5) 4 th Separators,every one a full length standar mac ine with a 
pA hitefeh, Greed sai: PO, Salmon. Dres'd ... 9338 You want ese og superior and simpler Avery features—also a New Combine 
< or Combine territories. 
Shipped from Minneapolis or Duluth, Minn., at ete "ery: 

2 s have more of the things you want ina thresher, be- 
these prices. For quick service order from ad- Improved Features cause your needs were considered first in the designing, proving 
vertisement. Add 50c per box if you want ship- and perfecting of this wonderful new machine. It's ‘‘Ahead of 
ments made from Mason City, lowa, branch. the Times” in the work it does and the way it does it. 

Write for complete {llustrated catalog today. Full Roller poarine, Drive—No plain 
of. S. JOHNSON FISH co. bearing, hard pulling crankshaft. Write For New Catalog 
Get copy of the new Avery Thresher Catalog giving all the facts 
MASON CITY, 1A. —— E+ Oiline—With every and figures. See the machine in natural colors and read the in- 








eta story of how it was designed and built. 


AND TIMOTHY Only Stn Behto~The simplest drive 
HABA ARGAIN Perfect Paced Cylinder—Shells bet- 
1 Rinctny mired we ter with fewer concave teeth. 
Qe: sarpeseed for or bay fe. Spreading Comb Beater — Beats, 
P 





= isto} Per cent clover, 
* combs out and spreads the straw 
80 ee sears snd poss = Paes magento OWER MACHINERY CO. 
ne-U nit, ction Rack— eoria, Ulinois 
feo re wood rs arose ae, and simpler rack eadenamsin aes, Dept. = o 2 © 
a Bu. os lee end a Xp. catalog. ACTORY BRANCHES: 











DES MOINES, IOWA 











BERRY SEED * sors, Box ‘eon: "CLARINDA, tOWA 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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How Iowa Master Farmers 
Do Their Work 
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(Continued from page 9) 
and have recently been painted. Sey. 
eral have been remodeled and rear. 
ranged within to meet changing liye. 
stock needs. Ten of these men hays 
two or three barns in the one get of 
farm buildings. These did not repre. 
sent over-building, but rather a ade. 
quate housing for the large ‘mount 
of livestock handled and legume hay 
produced. All grow alfalfa and all 
use hayloaders, and the barns of ay 


| are equipped with machinery for yp. 


loading. All but two or three are 
owners and users of side delivery 
rakes. Not only are their barns pro. 
vided with hay equipment, but twelve 
farms have litter carriers. 

As in other years, these Master 
Farmers have believed and stil] be. 
lieve in using manure spreaders. ig 
of these men began farming twenty or 
less years ago. Each of these bought 
his first manure spreader within 
year after he began farming. The 
other ten have owned manure spread. 
ers for an average of twenty-fom 
years. At the present time five of the 
fifteen own and use two manure 
spreaders. Otto F. Schultz also uses 
a factory made manure loader. Twelve 
of these men own limestone spreaders 
either alone or in partnership. Three 
own one individually and have a share 
in a second one. 

Electric lights for house and all the 
main farm buildings are used by all 
except one of the Master Farmers, 
This man had wired his house and 
when visited was trying to complete 
arrangements with the local company 
for electricity. 

Electricity was used for more than 
lighting, however. Twelve used it to 
operate the washing machine, six or 
seven the cream separator, four used 
it for pumping water, and nearly all 
used it for several minor house chores 
like sweeping and ironing. 

Many sets of farm buildings in Iowa 
have not been painted for five years— 
a good many even longer. Out of this 
group of fifteen, five painted their 
buildings in 1928, six in 1927, two each 
in 1926 and 1925. In spite of low 
prices, some poor and immature crops, 
high taxes, interest and mortgage pay- 
ments, these men have on every farm 
made some improvements in the last 
five years—a new barn, house or crib, 
remodeled or rebuilt. Fences have 
been kept up or improved. All but 
three had every field fenced hog tight, 
and these three had most of the fields 
available for hogs. 

New fences with 32-inch or higher 
woven wire, permanent corners with 


| treated wooden or steel posts, was the 
| fencing program planned on a major: 


ity of these farms. How far.this pro- 
gram had been carried out varied. 
Seven or eight had made enough of a 
start to say that they were on the 
way. All: but two of these men had 
used steel posts in considerable num- 


| bers. 


Perhaps it is just as well to say 
again that these tools, fences and 
buildings did not make these men Mas- 
ter Farmers. The virtue lies in the 
men and the results they have se 
cured, not in the means to those ends. 
Yet it is significant that this group of 
keen-minded, hard-working men, hunt 
for cheaper methods of production, 
asking for ways to make their labor 


| count for more, searching for means 





to make life on the farm more enjoy: 
able, should so unanimously have 
turned to the latest developments 11 
the field of fencing, housing and 
equipment of all sorts. These have 
been the tools with which these Mas 
ter Farmers have paid for land and 
homes, enriched the soil, produced 
crops and livestock profitably and 
gained time and energy to be leaders 
in community, school and church. ' 

Wateh for other articles in later '* 
sues on the farming methods of Mas 
ter Farmers. 
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Hearst Outlines Farm Job 
of Year 
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(Continued from page 8) 


age the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration enunciated the foundation up- 
on which federal taxation now stands 
_a foundation, the soundness of which 
has been proved by time and experi- 
ence. Still, in the state of Iowa, we la- 
por under a tax policy which is obso- 
Jete and which should have been dis- 
carded long ago in the interests of fair- 
ness to the people of our state. 


No one can deny that the income tax 
has been one of the most successful 
and equitable policies ever adopted by 
our national government. The bene- 
fits of this sound tax policy should 
now be extended to the state of Iowa. 
It would help to lift the heavy burden 
which is now being borne in many 
cases by those who can least afford it. 
It would shift this burden to those 
who are financially more able to carry 
it, In the present state policy the 
ability to pay has only a remote rela- 
tion to the amount of tax that is levied 
on the individual. Whereas, under 
the income tax policy the burden is 
distributed in fair proportion among 
those who are financially equipped to 
bear it without hardship. 

The problems of marketing the prod- 
ucts of the farm are ever before us, 
and have been given considerable at- 


tention with highly satisfactory re- 
sults in many instances. While we 
should look to our production with 


the greatest care and economy, mar- 
keting is the necessary function that 
must receive our direct and definite 
attention. The small part of the na- 
tional income received by the farmer 
indicates that his income must be in- 
creased and that he must realize larg- 
er returns in the sale of his products. 
So long as our marketing system re- 
mains in the hands of those interested 
largely in the portion they extract for 
themselves along the line of distribu- 
tion, the farmer can expect little con- 
trol over the sale and price of his prod- 
ucts. 

The responsibility of devising and 
maintaining sound marketing organiza- 
tions, owned and controlled by the 
farmer and used in the distribution 
of the farmers’ products for his bene- 
fit, should be-made a definite part of 
our program. Cooperative marketing 
should be given every possible assist- 
ance in the local communities. 

A project which is looming more im- 
portant every day and to which we 
must all devote an increasing amount 
of attention, is that concerned with 
tural electrification. The men, wom- 
en and children living on our farms 
are fully entitled by every right to°the 
same benefits as those enjoyed_by the 
families living in our cities and towns. 
One of the greatest forces which has 
bettered modern city life has been the 
force of electricity. I feel that the 
day should be hastened when every 
farmer may enjoy the benefits which 
electricity can bring. The extension 
of electric lines into our rural com- 
munities should be encouraged in ev- 
ery way possible. 

While we are on this point, I would 
like to drop a word of caution to all 
county Farm Bureaus. The natural 
desire of public utilities when extend- 
ing lines into rural communitiés is to 
obtain an exclusive franchise which 
gives them the sole privilege of fur- 
hishing electrical energy in that area. 
This means monopolies and may lead 
to higher rates and other practices 
disaivantageous to the people. The 
county Farm Bureau should see to it 
that the boards of supervisors do not 
grant such exclusive franchises in con- 
hection with these electrical exten- 
Sions. By avoiding these exclusive ar- 
Tancements they will safeguard the in- 
terests of the people without depriving 
them of the benefits of rural electrifi- 
Cation. 














Builds $87, 


Starting in 1921 with only what he had saved from his army pay, 
George Lenz, who came from North Dakota, now owns or operates a 





00 Farm Business 
in Montana Redwater Country 











total of 4,800 acres in the Redwater Country. He has built a farm 
business worth $87,000, including 275 head of cattle, of which 50% 
are registered pure bred Herefords! 


EORGE LENZ is but one of many 

farmers who are successfully estab- 

lished on the rich, low-priced land of 
the great Redwater Country, where the 
Northern Pacific Railway is now selling 
500,000 acres at $10 to $20 an acre, with 20 
years to pay. 

“Made a $7,000 crop this year’... “have 
a good start in dairying and hog-raising” 
... ‘my flax crop brought me $6,400”... 
such are the reports now coming in from the 
Redwater Country. 

A new branch line of the Northern 
Pacific has opened 1,000,000 acres to mar- 
ket. This district now has schools, churches, 
telephones, roads, a happy, progressive 
community life. Homes are being built. A 
new prosperity has begun! 

What these farmers have done, any other 
intelligent, earnest farmer can do. 

Redwater soil is rich, easily tilled. Nutri- 
tious Buffalo grass covers much of its virgin 
surface. The annual precipitation in the 
Redwater Country averages 1814 inches 
according to the United States Weather 
Bureau. 


Mixed Farming Successful 


A combination of tractor farming and graz- 
ing has made money for Redwater farmers. 
Mixed farming, which includes the raising 
of feed crops such as corn, alfalfa and sweet 
clover, forms the basis of a successful agri- 
culture in this portion of Montana. 

Livestock raising and dairying are des- 
tined to become important elements in the 
agricultural programs of new settlers in this 
region. Wheat, oats, alfalfa, rye, barley, 
flax and sweet clover are being raised with 
success in the Redwater Country. 


In acre yselds of wheat, oats and barley, 
Montana exceeded the great farming state 
of Kansas in the six year period from 1921 
to 1926, according to the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Yet Montana 
plow lands average $19 an acre, while those 
of Kansas average $54. 


Governor Welcomes 
Settlers 


“Homeseekers who cast their lot with us 
may feel sure that from the state they will 
receive every possible encouragement and 
co-operation,” declares Hon. J. E. Erickson, 
governor of Montana. “‘We shall welcome 
them as fellow workers in the great task of 
state-building to which we of Montana have 
set our hands.” 

To help incoming farmers succeed, the 
Northern Pacific Land Department has 
employed an Agricultural Development 
Agent who is giving his time exclusively 
to the Redwater Country. He knows 
about farm methods, seed supplies, 
buildings for temporaty use, live- 
stock, machinery. He is at your 
service. Also, Northern Pacific rep- 
resentatives will take prospective 
settlers over the ground by auto- 
mobile if desired. 


You owe it to yourself and your 
family to investigate this oppor- 
tunity. Let us send you free book- 
lets giving facts from state and United 
States authorities about Montana—crops, 
livestock, the climate, what other farmers 
are doing, many pictures. Prices and easy 
payment plan explained. Also our special 
low rates to homeseekers. All sent free upon 
request. Write today. 
















Otto Pawlowski, one of three brothers from 
South Dakota who made a $7,000 crop in 
the Redwater Country the first year 
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J. M. Hughes, 

Land Commissioner, 
Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. Drawer 500 


Without obligation on my part please send 
allinformation about the RedwaterCountry. 
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902 So. ist St. W. 





PENICK & FORD SALES CO., Inc. 


Cattle Eat More 
Drink More—GAIN More 


Let us tell you how many feeders are putting on greater 
gains with the low-priced help of genuine 


CANE FEED 


MOLASSES 


Wonderful conditioner, appetizer, and fattener. 
Faster gains, better finish. 
Write today. 


Gets cattle on full feed 
Valuable illustrated 


Cedar Rapids, la. 








Makes Sawing Easier 
A hard job made easy. Our 
ROLLING TABLE and ALL- 
STEEL frame takes the labor 
out of wood-sawing. Hundreds 
of satisfied users say The Buller 
All-Steel Baw Frame is the 


best. Made for front end of 
leading tractors, also 
sizes. Atkins blades. 
- allowed wi 

Write forffree catalog. 
BULLER COUPLER CO., DEPT. O, HILLSBORO, KANSAS 












cHAINELE VATOR 
HEAVY DUTY TYPE 


Built of 3-inch Lumber and 
hain. 


poleon, O., 
says: “I elevate 100 Bushels 
Grain In 4-Minutes with my 
MORTON ELEVATOR. . 
Strongest, Simplest and East- 
est Running. Catalog Free 


MORTON PRODUCTS CO.,Box720 Mortos, [il. 
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F Low cost FEED 
makes high profit 
MEAT 


T is a fact, proved over and over, that 
feeding FOS-FOR-US enables hogs to make 
more weight per pound of other feeds. 

In other words, this low cost mineral 
builds more meat out of grains and forage. 

FOS-FOR-US is made by one of the coun- 
try’s largest makers of high grade fertilizers. 
Fos-FOR-US is pure. Expert chemists analyze 
every lot to insure the highest possible uni- 
formity and purity. 

It is a simple, digestible mineral food that 
builds bone and enables the animal to get 
the good out of other foods it eats. 

That is why 5 pounds of FOS-FOR-US 
mixed with 95 pounds of grain, mash or 
middlings puts'more meat on a hog than 100 
pounds of grain without FOS-FOR-US, 

Hogs fed FOS-FOR-US build bigger bones, 
put on more flesh, and finish off quicker. 
This makes your hog raising cost low and 
your hog profits high. 

Fos-FOR-US is sold in large quantities at 
low freight rates through established dealers. 
The saving is 25% to 50%. 

Get a supply of FOS-FOR-US from your 
local feed and grain dealer. Provide the 
needed bone-building,meat-making minerals 
at lowest possible cost. 


Better Than Tonics 
I am a booster for FOS- 
FOR-US Mineral Mixture. 
I have fed FOS-FOR-US 
to four calves that were ina 
run-down eondition and in 
three weeks’ time I noticed a 
great difference. I also fed 
this product to one hog who 
was down and could not get 
up—and she is perfect now. 

WwW. ar FOX, Pulaski, N.Y. 

+ 
peraenennaes 

for ALL farm animals 
I have fed FOS-FOR-US 
Mineral Mixture to my 
horses, cattle and hogs, and 
it would be difficult to con- 
ceive of a better product 
than this good, simple mix- 
ture. You can count on me 
being a booster for FOS- 
FOR-US Mineral Mixture 
at all times. 

Alex. J. 

Anderson 

Newell, 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


i HARNESS 


pee oer OUR LOW PRICES 
Prices 2350'42°0 DIRECT FROM 
pil & 5550 "58 50° ‘5975 
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nown for quite and 
eompare our low prices before you buy. 


BIG SAVING fiesccresQualityTires 


&Tubes, Batteries, Blankets,Shoes, Paints, 

—, etc. Money 8: Back Guarantee. 

customer m satisfied vith our 

ICE, as well as PRICE and QUALITY. 

Big New FREE CATALOG postpaid. 
Hundreds of Amazing B 

its Free and postpaid. Write OW. 


Your Dollar Buys More Here. 


431 MAIN STREET, Dept. 44 





Harness Meking. 
Every set mude in our own Factory 
and guaranteed for the life of the 
harness. Shipped to you FREE for 
your inspection. 30- Day ial on your 
team. We keep the Quality up and the Price 
down and guarantee to save you money. 
WRITE TODAY for Big New Free 
Catalog postpaid. See and compare our 
low prices before you buy—Post card will do. 


The U.S. Farm Sales Co. 
Dept.552-D Salina, Kansas. 
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“HORSE THIEF TOWN” 


A Story of Early Iowa and the Bellevue War 


By DONALD R. MURPHY 


i tecia marched out of the hollow in 

a rude column, six or eight men 
abreast. The man next to Mark was 
swearing. 

“Give ’em a fine target,” he com- 
plained. “What a fool way to do!” 

Mark guessed that the colonel was 
making a last attempt to see what a 
display of force would do. Evidently, 
he still hoped for surrender. 

The street was very quiet. It was 
as if the town was deserted. Mark 
could even hear the swish of water on 
the beach. The tramp of the men on 
the road made a dull shuffling noise 
that sounded distinctly in the silence. 
Mark strained his eyes. Were those 
rifle muzzles at the windows? 

The front rank was twenty 
from the hotel. 

“Halt!” cried Cox. 

He and Warren went forward. 

“In the name of the law!” 
Warren. 

The door of the hotel opened. Brown 
stepped out. There was a rifle under 
his arm. He said something indis- 
tinct. Mark leaned forward to hear 
better. 

Suddenly there was a report. There 
was a burst of smoke at Brown's feet. 

“Get Brown!” cried-some one. ‘He’s 
shooting!” 

Two more shots sounded. Brown fell 
forward across the doorway. Some- 
body dragged him back by the feet. 
The door swung shut. 

A window disappeared in a fog of 
smoke. Mark found himself running. 
There was a steady bang-bang of mus- 
ketry. He dived over the edge of the 
river bank, crawled back and shoved 
his rifle over the top. 

The street was clear. Puffs of smoke 
were coming from each window of the 
hotel. From the next house south, half 
a block away, some men were firing. 
Mark could see one stick his head 
around the corner, fire and draw back. 

A dozen men were scattered along 
the river side of the embankment to 
each side of Mark. They were crawl- 
ing cautiously up to the. top, firing, 
and crawling down under cover to re- 
load. 

“Brown fired first,”’ growled the man 
on Mark’s right. “They got him.” 

Mark was not so sure. Why had 
Brown come to the door if not to sur- 
render. Perhaps that first shot had 
come from behind him. Perhaps White 
had made sure that there would be no 
surrender. 

Mark crawled to the top again and 
sent another shot thru a window for 
luck. He could see no one. He won- 
dered, as he reloaded, whether the rest 
of the posse was standing fast. The 
rifle shots sounded reassuring. Yet 
how scattered they were. If the ban- 
dits wanted to, they could make a 
dash, clean out the bunch on the em- 
bankment and get back to the hotel. 

It was an uncomfortable feeling. 
Mark was glad to see Warren coming 
along the beach with a couple of pow- 
der horns and a bag of bullets. His 
news was not all good, tho. 

“We've got ’em pretty well surround- 
ed,” he reported, “and we’re putting a 
lot of lead in that hotel. Collins is hit, 
tho. Maxwell’s hit bad, and _ so’s 
Vaughan. I don’t know how much 
damage we’re doing to them.” 

He went back. The firing kept up. 
An hour later, another man came 
along, this time on the run. 

“Stop firing!” he cried. “We're go- 
ing to give ’°em another chance to sur- 
render. Palmer’s going up under a 
white flag.” 

“They'll kill him,” said Mark to him- 
self. “Now Brown’s gone, they won’t 
pay attention to anything.” 

Slowly the firing stopped. The men 


paces 


cried 


| in the hotel, as if in imitation, stopped, 
| too. 
| the bank, and looked down the road. 


Mark crawled up to the edge of 


A man had come up out of the hol- 








| battle showed. 








low. He held a stick in both hang 
On that stick was a piece torn from, 
sheet. 

He came slowly along the roag 
There was a perfect silence. The hg 
tel was a place of the dead. Mark 
glanced at it. Blank windows, wit, 
glass shattered, and backed by heavy 
boards, stared back at him. 

Palmer came on. He was almost oD 
posite Mark now. He was breat} 
heavily, as if he were running. His 
feet made a curious pad-pad in the 
dust of the road. 

Musketry cracked suddenly. Palmer 
gasped, cried out in a choked voice 
and fell forward. The white flag crum. 
pled down in the dust with him. He 
did not move. 

At the hotel, puffs of smoke were 
still hanging by the windows. The gi. 


| lence, broken by that crash of rife 
| fire, came down again. 


Suddenly it was broken by a yelj 
that went up along the embankment, 
among the houses, back in the brush, 
Mark flung himself on his rifle and 
fired. From all sides came the crackle 
of the posse’s rifles. 

The man next to Mark was reload 
ing feverishly. 

“They've asked for 
swore; “by ——, 
them!” 


it now,” 
we'll give 


HE sun was high. Just back of 
Mark, the river lapped the shore, 
A few birds skimmed over the water, 
dipped and rose. There was a green 
tinge to the timber on the island oppo 
site, and on the trees that covered the 
Illinois shore. 
How peaceful it was, thought Mark, 
reloading. There was nothing to show 
that a battle was going on, that Belle 


| vue was fighting for its life. Even in 


little evidence of the 
A man across the river 
would see only a town lying quiet un 
der the spring sun; if he looked close, 
he might see puffs of smoke along the 
levee, back in the timber; if he looked 
still closer, he might make out a little 
spot on the road, and wonder what it 
was. Mark could see more clearly. 
Palmer lay within two rods of him. 
The man had been dead when he hit 
the ground. There was no sense risk 
ing a life to bring him in. Yet it did 
hurt to see the body lying there. 

More men came up along the river— 
eight, ten, twelve. Mark counted them 
as they came. Warren was with the 

“We’re going to rush ‘’em,” he or- 
dered. “Some of the boys are working 
up in the timber. We hold our fir 
then pour it in, and they try to fire 
the hotel. Cox is over there. He’l! vell 
when they’re ready.” 

The reinforcements took their places. 
Two or three kept up a slow fire. The 
rest lay low and waited. 

Mark tried to remember how the he 
tel was built. Was there enough trash 
by it to give the fire a start? He knew 
that something decisive must be done 
soon. In the posse were farmers from 
the back country, a few men from Ga 
lena, a few from other towns. By nizht, 
they would be going home. The Pelle 
vue men alone could not maintain the 
siege. And if the gang pulled thru the 
day, with the losses all on the side of 
the posse, they would fight with re 
newed confidence. By tomorrow, t 
citizens’ revolt might be over, with 
White and his men hunting down the 
leaders of the posse. 

A high yell sounded above the crackle 
of shots. The top of the embankment 
burst into flame. Mark, crawling uP, 
a little late, fired, and then saw, to bis 
astonishment, two men jump to their 
feet and start toward the hotel. Over 
by the hotel, he saw two men running 
with a bundle of dried brush. From 
the two houses nearest the hotel, threé 
men darted and ran toward the hotel. 

Mark got up, too. By thunder, bé 


the town itself, 
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thought, this was a charge! The posse 
was going in for blood! He crawled 
over the edge of the bank, and, feeling 
terribly naked in the face of the hotel, 
ner of his eye, he saw that other men 
were running, to his right and to his 
left. 

puffs of smoke began to blossom at 
the hotel windows. A man a yard ahead 
of Mark began to waver; he dropped to 
one knee; he was choking as Mark 
went by. Up by the hotel, the bundle 
of brush, dumped at the front door, 
was burning briskly. Two men were 
firing in thru the front window. To 
the left Cox was running, with a dozen 
men behind him. 

“Burn the skunks out!” 
yelled 

Suddenly Mark was on the porch, 
hammering at the window. Two men 
heaved with him at the boards that 
plocked it. They gave. Mark swung 
a leg over the sill. 

“They’re gone!” he yelled. 
was empty. 

Half a dozen more men were inside. 
They ranged thru the rooms. Upstairs, 
feet were pounding on the floor. Mark 
looked doubtfully at the narrow stairs. 
Two men, well armed, could hold that 
against a company. 

“To the bresh!” screamed somebody 


somebody 


The room 


outside. 

Mark rushed to the north window. 
Somebody pushed him aside and 
jumped out. Another man, jumping 
from an upstairs window, fell on him 
as he landed. The two rolled over. A 
third man, running around the corner, 
paused, threw up his rifle and fired. 
One of the two gave a jerk and lay 
quiet. The other man got up, swearing. 

“He was my meat,” he declared. 
“What'd that feller put in for?” 

Out thru the timber, men were run- 
ning. Mark saw the flash of rifles. One 
man fell. A group of three had dropped 
their arms and stood with their hands 
in the air. To the right, down the road, 
aman armed with a pepper box pistol 
pursued another. The pursuer fired 
once; the man ahead wavered; twice, 
the leading man tripped and fell. The 
pursuer stood over him and emptied 
the pistol into his body. 


OX came panting around the corner, 

“They run_ too fast,” he 

complained, and then yelled: “Bring 
’em in, i 





boys! 

He turned a gloomy face to Mark. 

“They’re licked,” he said. “Now 
we’ve got to keep the boys from string- 
ing the lot up. Not that they don’t 
need it,” he added; “but no posse of 
mine is going to go stringing folks up.” 

He went forward, limping, and roar- 
ing orders. 

Mark felt sick and shaken. He took 
his empty rifle in hand and crawled 
back out the window. Flames were still 
crackling at the door. He kicked the 
bundle of brush to the ground. No use 
burning the hotel now. It was no longer 
the bandits’ nest; it was just property 
that belonged to Mrs. Brown. Mark re- 
Membered that everybody spoke well 
of her. 

He had noticed 
blanket over it in the 
Brown, he guessed: 
little i 

Suddenly all-he wanted to do was to 
get his team and go home. That was 
all he wanted anyway, to be able to 
hand the farm and stock back te Cas- 
Sidy as it had been left him. He 
walked around to the-stable. 

Horses were plunging and rearing. 
One was down, killed by a stray bul- 
let. A few had broken loose and were 
roaming around the yard. Mark went 
to the place he remembered. There 
his team was, and mighty nervous and 
jumpy. 

“There, old fellow,” soothed Mark, 
with his hand on the nigh horse’s 
flank. “We'll get out of this!” 

A pistol cracked. He heard the 
whiz ot a bullet. The horse behind 
him gave a shrill neigh. 

Mark's veins ran fire. Kill his horses, 
He turned, snarling, and 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Your Pay Check Every Month 


— T you like to ease up in the harness a bit when you reach the age of 60 or 65, and get 
an ‘income check of $50 or $100 every month as long as you live? 


It will mean that you can stay on the farm if you want to, or move to town if you like town life. 


You can enjoy this financial independence in your old age with Central Life’s Endowment 


Plan. 
you wish, 


We will tell you all about this plan without any obligation. 


Other Central Life Plans include contracts that will assure 
the payment of a mortgage, assure the education of your 
children, protect your family or dependents or provide 
money for any desired purpose in the future. Ask for details. 


Central Life 


Assurance Society 
Sani, Pretiees 


DES MOINES IOWA 


It will seem mighty fine to have a regular income when you reach 65—or before that if 


Just send the coupon today! 
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Mail This Coupon Today! 


Central Life Assurance Society, Dept. M-1 
Des Moines, Iowa 





Without obligation, please furnish in- 
formation of your Endowment at 65 Plan. 
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For usewith 
TRACTORS RIG! J 


Combines in one the soil-turning ability of a Disc 
Plow with the trash-cutting and soul-pulverizing abil- 
ity of two ordinary Tandem Discs. For a better seed 
bed in half the time use RigiDisc. It’s a life-saver 
when preparing for crops in late seasons. 


RigiDisc has just one frame; complete in itself, 
compact, rigid, strong, easily adjusted for work or for 
transporting. RigiDisc will cut intothe Soil and pene- 
trate to a uniform depth, the outer ends. of the gangs 
just as deep as the inner ends, whether in stubble or 
stalk fields, hard tramped feed lots or tough sod; and 
rear gangs will do just as much work as front ones. 

The Transport Wheels are always on and always ready for 
hauling across concrete roads, railroad tracks, bridges; and 
always regulatedepth of cutin the field. RigiDise willcut and 
turn the soil justas well when pene trating oneinch as when 
pe netratingfourinc hes—makesa perfect seed bed, thoroughly 
pulverizing, packing and leveling the soil. 

Special Introductory Offer given on the first RigiDisc in 
your community and an opportunity to actas “roe hero al ig 
selling to other farmers. Write for Free Disc Catalog tod 


Brown lt LyncuScorr Co. 


1616 MAIN ST pyr fu. 


Users say “RigiDies is 
the most valuable Im- 
plement producedsince 
Tractor Power was 


adapted to farming.”’ 











When writing to ehvniinaas seat mention = Wellasie’ Parker. 














ALBERTA—Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


3anff and Lake Louise, the 
world’s famous mountain re- 
sorts, are right in Sunny Soutih- 
ern Alberta. They can he 
reached by auto over excellent 


hard surfaced roads, viewing 
wonderfully fascinating scenery 
all the way. 


Your vacation spent in the brac- 


ing air of the Rockies will be a 
tonic. Something new to see 
every minute. From the prai- 
ries, well gravelled highways 


lead to Calgary and on west to 
the mountains. 


Plan your holiday now. Write 
for illustrated booklet and maps. 


ALBERTA DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


J. H. HANNA, Secretary, CALGARY, CANADA 
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| | Service Bur L 
The Service Bureau is conducted for the hoid rot 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certig. 
cates are issued only with subscriptione—new @ 











renewal—for five years or more. All Inq virics 
this department are answered promptly by lette 


E bh Apprec iated By tice: A 
: IOWA FPARME RS s Beware of W. H. Koell , ” 


H. Koell is out again. After 


RELIABLE | — the greatest agricultural state in the world, spending some time in the Grundy _ 


has also the most progressive farmers who appre- | COUNtY jail, the promoter of 1 © 8 
ciate the service of their Agricultural Experiment Sta- called Garner Chick Hatchery is at 1 
tion in originating and testing feeds for stock and poultry as well as.the scien- | liberty, on bond. He probably wil | 
<a tific production of these feeds by the Ames Reliable Products Company. call on farmers with the idea of selling Hj ®" 
First to The Ames Reliable trade-mark stands for progress and profits for farm- | baby chicks and _ collecting more fe ha’ 

















ers in every part of the State. Quality built from the finest ingredients, plus money. 


Prod. 4€ » formulas thoroughly tested at “Ames,” plus careful mixing are distributed to Koell : = hs a 
’ ’ 2 : tells fe ] has a bi ,, 

¢ farmers through selected dealers at the lowest possible prices. If you want pistes ee ae not! oe @ iia 
Tested Feeds to know and profit from the latest in hog, cattle and poultry feeding, write : ae oe ~ a twee the 
us or see your Ames Reliable Dealer. of the kind and did not pay the last Ir 


toate i feed has been, fully ri two months’ rent on the building he ant 
tested and proved itse a better . ~~“ aay cr 23 } 3 F 
money maker for farmers it has been All Feeds Ba k d b T t used last year. Koell gained his lip too 
introduced to Iowa under the Ames Cc e ¥ es § erty at Grundy Center by agreeing t the 
Reliable brand. ’ . . _ > > farn ne 
As soon as “Big 10” made _ its Farmers are not asked to make ex- thoroughly tested and proved itself the pay back all Grundy county farm rid 
money making recérds in hog a periments with untried feeds, made to best under actual feeding conditions who had dealt with him and by nul 
tests at “Ames” and established it- “sell.” No Ames Reliable Feed is pro- over a considerable period. ine ¢ pe tafale +1 
self by repeating the second year duced because it might be “easy to sell” a ning a bluff on the officials there BM anc 
wa Hog Raisers were given AMES or “cheap.” More Profits for Farmers However, he has not taken care #00 
RELIABLE BIG 10 SUPPLEMENT The heads of this organization are hundreds of other complaints and 
HOG FEED. farmers, breeders and _ stock raisers Every year feeding tests are being iunareds of other compie Ss me fre! 
The same is true with “ALL themselves. They know from experience made at “Ames” that will make rae laces’ Farmer has plenty of evidence is 
MASH CHICK FEED” as well as what farmers raust have in a feed to money for farmers. New feeds are de- ee. at — — z: 
the new “MASH MAKER” for poul- make a profit. They realize that the veloped and checked against present to show he did not pay for egzs co mu 
try rai so ola ee was —_ margin between success and failure in feeding methods. Such feeds as “Big 10” tracted a year ago and more co if V 
to produce these better feeds and they raising stock and poultry lies in cor- showing over a 43% profit per pig, : " o = * : wail o-. 
are making profits for Iowa Poultry rect feeding. For this reason, every “Mash Maker” that saves 36% on the | plaints to show he did not fill orde 10! 
Raisers exactly as “Ames” tests Ames Reliable product is based upon cost for laying mash, “All Mash Chick for chicks taken last year. He to We 
showed they would. full and complete feeding tests. This is Feed” that increases success with chicks << ° a " aint 
Iowa farmers now look to AMES not all, only the feed making the best. enormously, Hog and Cattle Minerals of | Care of the Grundy county compiain mal 
RELIABLE SERVICE for the latest records is produced. greater efficiency; now_ offered under merely to get out of jail and made n in | 
and best in feeds. Every feed is made exactly to the the Ames Reliable Brand are the result : Pe ee i aetiat Yn a 
formulas used in tests, regardless of of these valuable tests. They make more mention to the officials of what * us 


FREE price, then volume production and in- money for Pda ay by increasing pro- pected to do with complaints coming us | 
terested dealer co-operation makes duction and cutting feeding costs. Pe ae ‘ es 
prices low Warmers who follow the “Amen” tests from farmers in other counties. 


BULLETINS AND Years of careful tests and hard work and use Ames - votes feeds are sagem J Koell is a fast talker. He has th 
stand behind practically every Ames surprising profits. They point the way ‘ ae f z Se Tacs 
CIRCULARS Reliable product. You can feed it with for you to increase your income from convincing DANN! of a good sal mn 
wisien baka iat tana Gaal confidence, knowing that it has been poultry, hogs and cattle. but do not let him talk you into sign 
frite today for late informati 7 ‘ k a - 
on feeds. We are here to serve lowa ing checks, notes or other papers just Stu 
farmers and help them increase = AMES RELI L |») RS because he claims to have a big hatch 9M j¢ . 
profits. Please be as clear as possible ae ies E ti! 
in stating the feeding information Distribute From Mill to Farmers at Lowest Cost ery. If Koell never took anothe ms fo 
a oe ee oe ee Ames Reliable Minerals and Feeds are lower priced because of an unusual dealer cooperation der and had several incubators. Wine wal 
= ey rig go ames your feeding that has the interest of farmers at heart. Farmers are invited by their Ames Reliable dealer to he has not, he could not hatch a: de- 
‘ hiems ith cooperate in figuring their feeding needs and to help get volume prices for every member in the ‘iver ail ti hicks 2 Salata a . 
ee ee community. Dealers take farmers into partnership and are in turn taken into partnership by us. iver all the chicks he ciaims t ave BM mis 


ie\ It is a money-saving proposition all along the line with farmers getting the benefit. Ask your sold thus far this season in time for brit 
Ss 
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Ames Reliable Dealer about the latest in feeding o delivery in 1929. oe 
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Membership Signs you 


It is important that the Service Bu 
reau member keep a legible member- 
ship sign posted all the time a: the 
petter|. fe fire “Ome: entrance to his farm. Otherwise. he 

AEs Dia. ; ; ro nd ah +f e, x, : loses a large part of the benefits af Stu 
MORE EVEN| “§ meFrin-\. fe va £2 Pe 2b. f membership. : a 
aihaonionemen ae \ir by\ “de + ote an New sign, when needed, is furnished be 

PE a - BR | feeds properly bal- oy Byettirs of feng Nort oid, Cagis free on request to any Service Bureaw 

Hee aT ANE Rp lee SST fo aco oedee. & {never . member. <A post card addressed to 
\ ss Fy ed -" eC, @, 
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FOR THE ARREST AND IMPRISONMENT OF whe 
t | WRITE WALL ACES’ FARMER DES MOINES./OWA the 
chine for proper ti hurts to lose hard earned money. Better to take a conservative return in WALL AC ES F ARM FR oe 
cultivation, quack : interest than to risk the principal. Thousands of farmers appreciate the | we 

every Farm.” A type Stability of Income, Marketability, 
Seton” SN OVAR dealer in Des Moines, Iowa, will bring it by T¢ Byou 
The signs we use are the best ¢rad@ Mi stor 

Owatonna, Minn. 

— the last 12 years. They are mutually guaranteed by the 12 cooperative Federal Land | ity of paint. Nevertheless, when ¢* Mand 
Federal Land Bank Bonds are issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 | SPect your sign and unless it is in cood Hthin 


1. ANYONE STEALING PROPERTY FROM THIS FARM, 0° 
2. ANY AGENT COMMITTING A SWINDLE ON THIS FAC™ stul 
FOR COMPLETE RULES OF REWARD OFFER 
The ideal mae {* THIS FARM PROTECTED BY one 
grass digging etc. “A 
KOVAR should be on SERVICE BUREAU not 
for every purpose. A size for every ® ; 
power, in skid or wheel mounted styles. Ready Collateral and Tax Exemption of , Wallaces’ Farmer, Service Bureats Mbea 
every locality. 
wre fr ra FEDERALLANDBANKBONDS ©:2: es 
JOS. J. KOVAR CO. H 
‘There's but one genuine digger Interest is paid twice yearly. The public, including farmers, have expressed their con- | of copper-bearing, rust-resisting <\ed Me ; 
_—Kovar Builds it.’ fidence in these bonds by purchasing more than a billion and a half dollars worth in | and double coated, with the best ual v 
Banks which have capital, legal reserve and undivided profits in excess of $80,000,000. posed to the weather, they need to be Mis t 
To Fit Any Pocketbook renewed every two or three years. I? @the 
and $10,000. Theycan be turned into cash upon short no- | condition, ask for a new one. fun 
tice and are excellent collateral upon which to borrow. 





We heard an Iowa radio station of Bitios 
Price and current rate will be gladly quoted fering spectacles to folks last week the 
upon request to the nearest Federal Land Bank. over the air. The station agreed te 


* Koa: H2 ; SAS send free of charge a device with Bos , 

SANEand Get Better Fis ic : — m i F — a — at which folks could test their own era gett 

\ lalibut | >) wien s (Oe Springfield, Mass. New Orleans, La. ichita, Kan. After you had tested them, you cou Do 

SPECIAL BOX \ioHenne '$5.65 ? ye S.\ Baltimore,Md. St.Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. buy the spectacles cheap. We wonde? Bitho 

Send for Complete List | SAA Columbia, S.C. St. oe — a if this station will go on and offef Moin}, 

CONSUMERS FISH CO. 1A; WEE WSS Louisville, Ky. © Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, false teeth and advise folks how tO Mithe 

ot 1555 - Box 451 wd SARA pull out their old ones. In our opiniod, T 
oN cigaesdd foux City, Iowa radio stations had better leave curing 


ces Sagreireaeall eaters When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. human ailments to the doctors. 
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= “Pull Together” ; 


Well, here we are in the year 1929 
and almost one-twelfth of it gone. We 
have had some real winter and some 
queer weather, but one of the essen- 
tial things in life is to take things as 
they come and make the best of them. 
Irather surmise that is what you boys 
and girls have been doing. I surmise, 
too, that you have had a lot of fun in 
the snow—good, old-fashioned bobsled 
rides such as you have not had in a 
number of years, skating, coasting; 
and I feel sure that there are a lot.of 
good times ahead for you. Some folks 
fret about the weather. How silly it 
is. I always think that One who is 
much wiser than we controls it; that 


if we had our way, it would be worse. 


for all of us than we perhaps realize. 
We must take things as they come and 
make the best of them. Bearing this 
in mind thruout all the year will help 
us to make greater progress and give 
us greater happiness. 


How About the Stunts? 


Ve have not had as many letters 
from our boys and girls telling about 
Stunt Night as we had hoped. Now, 
if some of you boys and girls have 
failed to plan for a Stunt Night,° I 
want to suggest to you that you are 


missing a lot of fun and making a real- 


mistake. There is nothing better to 
bring folks together and give them a 
good time than a stunt evening. Why 
not make a contest out of it? Let the 
boys challenge the girls as to who can 
put on the best stunt; let both chal- 
lenge the fathers and mothers; get ev- 
erybody in it. It is mighty fine to 
have a good time yourself, but how 
much better a time you can have when 
you make other folks have a good time 
too. Remember, we offer prizes for 
the best story of Stunt Evening—85 
for the one which our judges choose 
as the best, $3 for the one standing 
second and $1 each for every story of 
Stunt Evening which we consider good 
enough to publish. The money won’t 
be much to you young folks; but the 
honor of having put on the best stunt 
among the subscribers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer ought to mean a good deal, as 
there are 128,112 individual farm folks 
who take Wallaces’ Farmer and there 
are a lot of folks among this number 
who certainly have some real ideas on 
stunts. Come on, boys and girls—if 
there has not been a Stunt Evening in 
your neighborhood, get busy and put 
one on and have a lot of fun out of it. 
Perhaps you may win one of the prizes 
we offer. I miss my guess if we do 
not have a lot of good stories mailed 
to us by February 15. Any story that 
bears the postmark of that date from 
your town, will be eligible to the con- 
test. You may, of course, mail your 
story ahead of February 15, but it must 
be sent in by that time. 

What the young folks on the farm 
and the older folks on the farm need 
1s to pull together more and more as 


the years go by. It is lots of fun to do 
things alone, but it is a whole lot more 
fun to do things together. 
girls, men and women and communi- 
ties get a whole lot more out of life in 
the way of constructive things by 
Working together. 
of you this month is: 
gether.” 
Do you say “Yes,” and will you make 
the effort to pull with the boys and 
girls in your community in order that 
the whole community may benefit? 


Boys and 


My message to all 
“Work, pull to- 
What do you think about it? 


That is the very thing that the boys’ 


and girls’ 
means, 

By the way, did you notice our col- 
umn headed “Young Folks’ Activities,” 
giving news of the Lone Scouts and 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs? I ask you 
to help us make these columns inter- 
esting. Send us news notes about 
what you as Scouts or Boys’ Club 
workers are doing. Not only we, but 
other folks, are interested in knowing. 
Watch for these columns in the second 
issue of each month. 

Thanking the boys and girls who 
have already planned’ Stunt Evenings 
and looking forward to receiving many 
letters the day after February 15, tell- 
ing the story of these evenings, as I 
know I will read them with much in- 
terest and great pleasure, I am, 


Cordially yours, 
UNCLE JOHN. 


P, S.—I have a lot of folks who call 
me Uncle John and some of the folks 
on the farm have addressed me that 
way so hereafter instead of “John P. 
Wallace” it is going to be “Uncle 
John.” I will try to be a real uncle to 
you. 


club work and Scouting 





Fixing Up the Farm Hot Bed 


A hot bed put to work in late Feb- 
Truary not only will produce early to- 
mato, cabbage and celery plants for 
transplanting, but can be used to pro- 
duce choice tender lettuce and rad- 
ishes and other early vegetables by 
the time that the outdoor garden is 
planted.. Many of our most desirable 


flowers that are annuals can have sev- 
eral weeks added to their blooming 
season by starting in a hot bed around 
March 1. 

The hot bed should be placed in a 
protected location, south of a wind- 
break, building or on a south slope. 
Plenty of strawy manure, well tramped 
down and thoroly wet at the time the 
hot bed is built, is the base for a suc- 
cessful hot bed. Banking up around 
the outside with manure or soil will re- 
duce the effect of cold snaps. 

Generally it is desirable to wait.a 
few days for the manure to heat up 
the soil before the seeds are planted. 
All joints and. fitting of the sash 
should be tight and smooth so heat 
will not be lost readily. ,Here is a 
good job for the farm boy who is 
handy with tools. 

The drawings describe a hot bed 
that can be built during spare hours 
and then set up in a few minutes when 
it is needed. This hot bed has another 
advantage in that it can be taken apart 
and stored out of the way during the 
summer, thereby preserving it for a 
greater number of years. 

Sometimes we have old storm win- 
dows or window sash around that are 
serving no purpose. If we have none 
it is an easy matter to get hold of 
some. Construct your hot bed to fit 
the windows that you are to use. For 
the box part use any kind of sound 
lumber that you might have around 
the building. Follow the instructions 
on the drawings and you will have no 
trouble in building the hot bed. 

You will notice that the corners of 
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_ estry and nature study program. 


the frame are held together with 
blocks thru which a continuous hole is 
bored and a pin inserted. If you will 
insert the pin when nailing on the 
blocks it will help to keep the holes in 
line. 





Trees and Forestry 


Are boys and girls interested in for- 
estry? “Most certainly they are,” 
says I. T. Bode, extension forester, 
Iowa State College. “No leader of a 
group of boys and girls ever needs to 
hesitate to present to juniors the 
beauty, majesty, life influences and eco- 
nomics of trees and forests. They are 
eager for this information, and they 
are just as eager to do something 
about continuing these values. What 
they need is- the guidance of their 
leaders.” 

For the past three or four years be- 
tween 1,500 and 3,000 boys and girls 
have taken forestry work in camps 
and other meetings. During the sum- 
mer, forestry schools are held in near- 
ly every farm boys’ and girls’ camp in 
the state. During the winter, many of 
the groups to which these young peo- 
ple belong, such as Four-H clubs, have 
conducted additional lessons and ‘stu- 
dies. A survey made last spring 
showed that a good pereentage of the 
young folks who- had taken this work 
were planting trees and teaching oth- 
ers the lessons they had learned. This 
fall over 1,500 school children in the 
city of Oskaloosa listened to lessons 
in forestry. They were eagerly inter- 
ested, and a program of activity for 
the schools was planned. Under lecal 
leadership, the schools ‘of Dubuque are 
carrying out a very interesting for- 
Ida 
Grove has’ been carrying on similar 
work, and so has Burlington. 





Bird Houses 


I do not believe that there have ever 
been many boys who did not thoroly 
enjoy building a bird house. It cer- 
tainly is mighty interesting to build a 
house for a family of birds when we 
can look forward to bringing another 
family into our yard. Every spring we 
plan to build a few houses before the 
nesting season, but many times we 
neglect getting started and the result 
is that we do not get our houses fin- 
ished. Let us start building early. 

The drawings on page 4 of the Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section illustrate a house 
that is always interesting to build be- 
cause of the varied designs that may 
be used for the fronts. This house 
may be hung in a tree, fastened to a 
post or placed in the gable of a build- 
ing. 

Study the drawings carefully and fix 
well in your mind the construction of 
the house. You will find that the 
house is nothing more than a box 
with ar artistic front. 

Any kind of thin wood may be used 
in building the house, but soft woods 
such as white pine and poplar are pref- 
erable. Wood from packing boxes fur- 
nishes the finest kind of material with 
little or no expense. 

Get out the necessary pieces accord- 
ing to the drawing. Figures A, B, C, D 
are a few suggestions for designs that 
may be used for fronts. Transfer fhe 
design to a piece of heavy paper by 
the square method. The squares, thru 
which the design is traced, are made 
three-quarters of an inch square. Orig- 
inal designs may be cut by folding a 
piece of heavy paper thru the cen- 
ter and cutting. 
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Anybody Can Cross Stitch 


By RACHEL HAWTHORNE 


Of all the forms of needlework dec- 
oration, none is more effective, more 
easily and quickly done, or more fas- 
cinating, than cross stitching. A few 
stitches with the needle, a cross here 
and a cross there, and behold, you 
have a duck! The amount of realism 
which can be obtained from a few 
skillfully placed crosses is simply 
amazing. 

Cross stitching has been popular for 
goodness knows how long. Did you 
ever hear of the samplers your great- 
grandmothers used to spend so many 
precious childhood hours over? They 
were almost always made with cross 
stitch. In fact, samplers are having a 
huge revival at the moment. If you 
haven’t one in your family, it’s quite 
the thing to make one yourself. 

Nowadays our modern samplers take 
the form of attractive black and white 
silhouettes, worked on cream colored 
linen with black thread. Nothing can 
lend more charm or attraction to a 
girl’s room than a pair of these little 
black and white silhouettes worked 
out so effectively in cross stitch. 

I'd always choose a simple grouping 
for the first silhouette in cross stitch- 
ing.. My first attempt is pictured in 
the illustration on this page—the two 
old ladies having their afternoon tea. 
‘'Twas ever so much fun and I spent 
only the better part of two evenings 
doing it. The fabric upon which I 
worked was a very creamy colored 
linen, rather coarse in texture. The 
finished product was framed with a 
narrow black frame and now has the 
honored spot in my room. 

I know of one Four-H Club girl who 
did a real sampler on a bit of home- 
spun, linen that had been left to their 
family by an early pioneer. Think 
what a treasure it will be some day for 
the descendants of that club girl. I 
thought it was such a nice way to 
stamp a cherished bit of old home- 
spun with the individuality of a mod- 
ern girl. 

A very attractive sampler can be 
made by using an oblong piece of nat- 
ural colored coarse linen, about eight 
by twelve inches in size. The sam- 
pler is always designed and executed 
entirely by the person who does it. In 
grandmother's day there was usually 
a gaily colored border and then inside 
of that were all sorts of things, quaint 
little figures and_ scenery, things 
which were familiar in the life of the 
girl who was making it. 


Samplers belonged to grandma’s age 
But now they're like a page 

Taken from family history 

And handed down to me. 


Her favorite kitty, for instance, was 
found down in the left hand corner 
facing the family dog over in the oth- 
er corner. A tree she had a particular 
liking for was reproduced, or a little 
gate was worked in somewhere. All 
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these tiny figures were arranged as 
artistically as possible in groups or 
borders. In the center of the sampler 
she often worked a motto of some kind 
and at the very bottom were the work- 
er’s initials or her name and the date, 

This article isn’t meant to stimu- 
late you particularly to achieve a sam- 
pler, altho they are perfectly delightful 
and when framed make charming wall 
decorations or trays, but to bring to 


material should go the same way as 
should the stitches on the right side. 

If you decide to do some cross stitch- 
ing there are two ways out. Either 
you can purchase the materials already 
stamped and begin work, or you can 
choose the infinitely more thrilling 
way of making your own design. With 
your pencil and some squared paper 
(it can be bought or you can draw 
your own) allowing eight squares to 
an inch, sixty-four squares to a square 
inch, it is possible to design dozens 
of attractive little figures. 

A kitty, as you see by the illus- 
tration, is simply the result of a few 
wisely placed squares. As for the dog: 
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Cross-stitched silhouettes lend charm to any dressing-table unit. 


your attention the many possibilities 
of cross stitching in everyday hand 
work. 

For borders on linens, monograms, 
and trimming for a child’s dress, cross 
stitching is ideal. In fact, the possi- 
bilities are almost endless. A charm- 
ing and inexpensive pair of curtains, 
for instance, could easily be made out 
of ordinary unbleached muslin bound 
with colored bias tape with a match- 
ing motif in cross stitch done in the 
lower corners. The work goes rapidly 
and the more you do the better you 
seem to like it. A wide variety of 
color combinations can be used. 

As the name indicates, cross stitch 
is simply two diagonal stitches of 
equal length placed one on top of the 
other. To make the work even, all 
the stitches on the under side of the 
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Three checks this way, 
So very, very neat— 

A few checks that way 
And doggie is complete. 

There are ideas for these designs in 
dozens of places—magazine advertise- 
ments, designs on dress material, and 
in common everyday things around 
your home. It is a simple thing, for 
instance, to draw a little basket or a 
table lamp or a teapot in cross stitch 
by following the original article as 
closely as possible. Don’t make the 
designs too large or they will become 
tiresome to work. 

Let us pretend, now, that you have 
the design worked out on paper. The 
next step is to transfer it to your ma- 
terial. This can be done in several 
ways. Either you can draw it directly 
on the material with the aid of a pen- 
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cil and ruler, or you can use Penelope 
cloth. 

Penelope cloth (don’t let the terg 
alarm you) is a very, very coarse and 
stiff kind of canvas which can be py. 
chased most inexpensively almost any. 
where. The threads in the canvas are 
woven so that they form perfect littl, 
squares. 

The process is this: Baste a piece 
of penelope cloth to the material, 
Work the cross stitching between the 
threads of the canvas, counting the 
squares from your design. When it jg 
finished, draw out the coarse threads, 
They should come easily, and if they 
prove difficult, simply moisten them q 
little. 

If you buy a sheet of the designs 
which the pattern companies have gy 
the market, you simply transfer them 
to the material with a warm iron. But 
then, you lose all the fun of making 
your own! 

Cross stitching has a charm anj 
quaintness all of its own. And any. 
body can doit. Won’t you try it? 


How It Grew 


From twenty-two to ninety-nine~ 
that was the way the Four-H organi 
zation grew in the counties in seven 
short years. In 1920, Iowa had twen 
ty-two counties having Four-H Club or 
ganizations. In 1927, every county had 
reached the goal set in 1920. It was 
in 1920 that the leaders said that Iowa 
would be 100 per cent in Four-H organ 
ization when every county had at least 
one Four-H club. 

But when, in 1927, the goal had been 
reached, Iowa Four-H leaders set the 
goal still higher and now Iowa will be 
100 per cent in organization only when 
every one of Iowa’s 1,612 townships 
has at least one Four-H girls’ club 
available to its rural girls. 

“No one knows just who started the 
institution we now call Four-H,’’ Miss 
Josephine Arnquist, Four-H girls’ state 
leader, told the group of 300 rural 
women, representative leaders from 
eighty counties in the first session of 
the tenth annual Farm Bureau Feder 
ation held in Des Moines this week. 
“It was a little like Topsy—it just 
grew. But how it grew—and how it 
made itself felt!” 

I think we could almost say, “how it 
is growing, and how it is making itself 
felt”—for certainly Four-H club work 
is still striding along toward a higher 
goal. Each year they set a standard 
toward which to strive—a _ standard 
that will draw them a little nearer the 
goal they set out to achieve back in 
1927. 

The year 1929 should also see an if 
crease in enrollment in the state or 
ganization—at the same time maintai® 
ing the rising standard of the work. 
The biggest achievement that the or 
ganization hopes to accomplish in 1929 
is to have at least twenty-five cout 
ties with a 100 per cent organization— 
that is, with an active Four-H club ia 
every township. At present no county 
has this 100 per cent organization, tho 
there are several that lack only one 
or two townships. 
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St. Valentine’s Own Party 
The easiest invitation to prepare for 
a Valentine party is to paste a small 
red gummed heart sticker on a corre- 
spondence card and then write on the 
card this invitation rime: _ 


We'll celebrate Saint Valentine 
In a good old-fashioned way, 
With Cupids, hearts, and verse and 
rime, 
So don’t forget the day. 


A clever way to find partners is ar- 
ranged by cutting hearts out of stiff 
paper. From the center of each heart 
cut a key, the keys to be different 
shapes. Give the keys to the girls 
and the hearts to the boys. Tell each 
boy to find the girl who holds the key 
to his heart. 

A heart-shooting contest is fun. A 
cord is stretched between two points 
in the room and from it are hung by 
strings five cardboard hearts, ranging 
from two inches in diameter to ten 
inches. 

Each heart has a number on its 
face—the smaller hearts have the 
larger numbers and the larger hearts 
the smaller numbers. The hearts 
should be hung from the line’ about a 
foot apart. Each player in turn must 
stand six feet away from the row of 
hearts, and, with a small, soft-rubber 
ball, try to hit the hearts and make 
them swing. Each person may have 
ten trials. If a player wishes to try 
for the big hearts with the little num- 
bers he may do so, or he may aim for 
each heart in turn, or simply at the 
little hearts with the big numbers. The 
object is to get as high a score as pos- 
sible. It is surprising to find how 
easy it is to escape hitting a single 
heart, and yet, of course, if you are a 
pretty good shot you may hit every 
one. 

Another way to arrange this game 
is to provide six hearts of different 
colors. On the back of each heart is 
written a fortune in rime, and the 
game is called “Hitting Your Fortune.” 
The fortunes correspond in a way to 
the colors of the hearts. That of the 
gilt heart says: 


Good as gold and wealthy, too, 
Is the fortune meant for you. 
The red heart reads: 
Soon the fire of love will start 
Red and glowing in your heart. 
The blue heart says: 
Always loyal, always true, 
Is the fortune of the blue. 
The legend of the pink heart runs 
thus: 
Pink cheéks, blue eyes, light hair, 
Is the one your home to share. 
The green heart declares that: 
Thru the country, thru the town, 
You will travel up and down. 
Lastly the purple heart prophesies: 
Crown of laurel, robe of fame, 
Means the purple in the game. 


No player may learn his fortune un- 
til the end of the contest, when each 
fortune is read off in turn. 

The prize for this may be a candy 
ball or a heart-shaped candy box filled 
With round candies like tiny balls. 


The verses for finding partners are 
written or pasted on pink hearts for 
the gentlemen and white hearts for the 
ladies. Each pink heart corresponds 
to a white heart and both lettered or 
numbered alike. For the ladies: 


Don’t wait for him; 
Go while ’tis day, 
And search him out; 
He wants an A. 
Or— 
A B with pretty 
Waving hair, 
Is buzzing for you 
Everywhere. 
Or— 
His smiling eyes 
Your charm will be; 
He is looking for 
Your letter C. 


. .* 9 
Miss Arnquist’s Letter 

Dear Four-H Club Girls: So much 
to tell you all in one breath! This 
news affects every Four-H girl, every 
Four-H leader, every Four-H commit- 
teewoman, and every Four-H Ma and 
Four-H Pa. Oh, yes; and everyone else 
—that just about takes in everyone, 
doesn’t it? A Four-H club girl is now 
an honorary lieutenant colonel on the 
staff of the governor of Iowa. -Doesn't 
that just take your breath away? At 
the big banquet of the annual Farm 
Bureau Federation in Des Moines, Jan- 
uary 16, Governor John Hammill paid 
his respects to the youth movement of 
the Federation when he conferred the 
commission of honorary lieutenant 
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Cross-stitched in soft colors, the crude sampler figures take on added charm. 


For the men: 


Go, find a girl, 

And right away, 
Whose heart is marked 
A pretty A. 


These games and jingles were taken 
from a bulletin published by the New 
York State College of Agriculture. 

Space will not permit our printing 
all of the jingles for finding partners 
but, if you are giving a Valentine par- 
ty, we will be glad to send you a copy 
of the rest of the jingles. 





Stunt Night 


Have you had stunt night? And 
have you entered a club stunt in our 
Wallaces’ Farmer stunt night contest? 

Remember that we are offering 
prizes of $5 for the best letter you 
send us, $3 for the second, and $1 for 
all other stunts that are printed. 


colonel on the Iowa Four-H Club presi- 
dent, Pauline Hufford, of Polk county, 
Iowa. The boys’ organization was sim- 
ilarly honored when the same title 
was conferred on Paul Sauerbry, of 
Fayette county. 

This honor while being conferred 
on these two individuals was really 
awarded to all the Four-H girls and 
boys, as Pauline brought out in her 
gracious girlish response and as Paul 
made clear when he thanked the gov- 
ernor for his commission.. 

“You would have been so proud of 
your representatives as they stood be- 
fore 900 farm representatives and re- 
ceived this, the first honor of its kind 
in Iowa. You would have approved, 
I know, of Pauline when she said that, 
“This honor brings with it responsibil- 
ity—I know that it will make of me 
a better Four-H club girl in local club 
and that all of the clubs in the state 
will be strengthened by this recogni- 





tion you are giving them. I accept 
this honor for the 15,000 farm girls 
whom I have the honor of representing 
tonight.” 

Not a word about self, for she real- 
izes that the honor was bestowed pri- 
marily on her organization. of 
course, you realize that if Pauline or 
Paul had not been the right type of 
girl and boy the honor would not have 
been bestowed upon them. They both 
are typical of our farm youth of today. 

This is Pauline’s eighth year as an 
active member of her local club. Hers, 
you see, is a stable organization, not 
one of mushroom variety, good today 
and gone tomorrow. 

I want you to know about the serv- 
ice Pendered by the Four-H girls at the 
convention. The Polk county Four-H 
girls served as ushers at the Farm 
Bureau convention. One girl was proud 
to be President_Hearst’s page. 

How I wish you might have seen the 
Four-H club booth at this same meet- 
ing. In picture form the story of you 
and your organization was told. Those 
who saw the exhibit could not help but 
feel that yours is a long time organiza- 
tion with a well thought out, balanced 
program, full of inspiration, subject 
matter and good fun. 

More people are becoming acquaint- 
ed with you each year—yours must be 
an organization which improves year 
by year. 

A luncheon discussion was devoted 
to the Four-H club girl and her organ- 
ization. 

Your ears should have burned be- 
cause such fine things were said about 
you by these women who have your in- 
terest so much at heart. 

This is the time of year for the per- 
fecting of your 1929 program. Get 
busy! ; 

JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Leader Four-H Girls’ Club. 





Governor Recognizes 4-H Clubs 

Iowa’s Four-H organization was hon- 
ored during the week of the lowa Farm 
Bureau Federation by Governor John 
Hammill when he appointed a club boy 


and a club girl as members of his 


staff. 

Pauline Hufford, of Polk county, and 
Paul Sauerbry, of Fayette county, 
were chosen for this honor in recog- 
nition of their outstanding club work. 

Pauline is eighteen years old and 
is a freshman at Iowa State College. 
She is state president of the Four-H 
girls’ organization and has an eight- 
year record of Four-H club achieve- 
ment to her credit. 

Paul Sauerbry was selected as the 
representative boy in his organization 
because of his outstanding dairy club 
and judging team work. 

Governor Hammill gave recognition 
to these two young people at the Farm 
Bureau banquet held during the Farm 
Bureau Federation convention. In 
making this award he spoke of the 
value of the organization to lowa’s 
boys and girls. 

I wish all of you club girls could 
have seen both Pauline and Paul as 
they accepted the honor. They were 
so typically true Four-H boy and girl. 
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Why Not a “Collecting” Merit 
Badge? 
It seems to me that a Merit Badge 


added to 
collects some- 


on “collecting” should be 
the list. Every Scout 
thing, and many things. Indian relics 
the most popular. Col- 
hand with the 


are probably 
lecting gos hand in 
other things in Scouting. 

A collector more important 
work than one realizes. He preserves 
the history of the past. A large part 
of our knowledge of the past has been 
derived from ancient works of art that 
were unearthed by collectors. Where 
would our museums be if it were not 
for these people? Yet some call col- 
lecting “childish.” So we see that 
collecting is of great importance; 
therefore my plea for a Merit Badge 
on the subject. 

I believe the requirements should be 
somewhat on the following order: 

1. Make a collection of five differ- 
ent things or relics, wood, 
stones, coins, Indian relics, or articles 
of nature. 

2. Explain the benefit to be derived 
from and of the value of 
collectors to progress and civilization. 

3. Write an article of at least 100 
words on one of his collections, telling 
how he came to start it, and its extent 
at time of writing.—Ezra Austin, LSC, 
Schoolfield, Va. 


does 


such as 


collecting 


lowa Special 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

It was certainly a welcome surprise 
to ye writer to be appointed Iowa state 
deputy council chief by Council Chief 
J. Marcus Jantzen and his assistant, 
Maurice E. Handy. 
a large volume of work, it made nec- 
essary my resignation as scribe of 
the Iowa Lone Scout Legion Just 
the same, I’m boosting the Legion as 
before and will remain as a member 
of the Legion council. 

In order to get an early start for the 
year, the following district leaders 
have been appointed and have already 
taken up the_duties of their office: 

Districts 1 and 2—Frank Patterson, 
Wever. 

District 3—Ray B. 
Falls. 

District 4—Ivan L. Brown, Waukon. 

District 5—Merle Olson, Newhall. 

Districts 6 and 7—George Strayer, 
2323 Knapp street, Ames. 

Districts 8 and 9—Grant McClatch- 
ey, Jamaica. 

Districts 10 and 11—Byron V. 
stedt, Callender. 

Every Lone Scout in the state of 
Towa is requested to get in touch with 
his district leader at once. County 
leaders are needed all over the state. 
so give the name of your county and 
you may be appointed to one of these 
offices. If you do not know what 
district you live in, write to me, giving 
the name of your county, and I will 
give you the number of your district 
and other information concerning it. 
Once each month. before the tenth of 
the month, each Lonie should report 
all activities and Scout progress to his 
leader. Don't fail to write to your 
leader or state deputy at once. 

A committee on local Scouting has 
been appointed for the purpose of 
studying that phase of Lone Scouting, 
together with local council coopera- 
tion. it is not known as yet whether 
the Scouts selected will accept their 


However, due to 


Nassen, Iowa 


Mol- 


appointment. They are: Arie Polder- 
vaart, E. Russell Williams, Willis C. 
Phelps, Dick Roberts, Homer D. Calk- 
ins and Ronald K. Miller. Watch for 
information concerning local councils 
to appear at a later date. 

Scoutonic will probably serve as 
Iowa official organ. In that case, 
Iowa state news will be carried each 
month and official announeements will 
be made thru its pages. To subscribe, 
send 20 cents to Homer Calkins, Iowa 
Falls. 

A state rally is being planned and 
will probably be announced some time 
later. Some state news will appear 
from time to time in Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, even tho Scoutonic will carry the 
official message. Watch for news of 
the rally. 

It is almost unnecessary for me to 
mention the splendid backing that we 
as Iowa Lonies have. Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, several Scout organizations and 
chartered publications, sixteen local 
councils, and several cooperating 
newspapers, as well as our own boost- 
ers—what more could anyone want? 

So let’s all cooperate and with our 
united efforts put Iowa “over the top.” 
Boost!—Neil L. Maurer, Fairbank, 
Iowa, “The Hawkeye.” 





Lone Scout Handbook 


a great 
in regard 


30y Scout Handbook has 
many valuable instructions 
to first aid as applied to humans. 
Many of these instructions may be ap- 
plied with equal value to livestock on 
the farm. Take, for instance, the 
method suggested for stopping of a 
bleeding artery and the application of 


the tourniquet. This same tourniquet 
may be used to great advantage when 
a horse, cow or sheep has broken thru 
a barbed wire fence and cut an artery. 
Instead of handkerchief, cloth or rag 
in dealing with livestock, it is often 
better to use rope, twine or cord and 
a stick for your tourniquet. Great care 
should always be exercised in han- 
dling of farm animals to properly tie, 
hobble or hold the animal while the 
tourniquet is applied and fastened. 

The merit badge, entitled “First Aid 
to Animals,” has helpful suggestions 
on first aid activities. 

Removing a thorn or other obstruc- 
tion from a dog’s foot is a thing a boy 
is often called upon to do. The most 
important thing, of course, is to get 
the dog, tie and muzzle him so that 
there will be no chance of the dog in- 
terfering with the operation or danger 
of a dog bite. It is always well for 
one person to hold the dog while the 
other operates on the foot. 

What to do: 

1. Wash the foot thoroly and locate 
the injury. 

2. Use a pair of tweezers, a knife 


or .a pair of sharp, thin sticks to 
grip the thorn, or nail, and remove. 


Then force the wound to bleed, even 
if we must cut the skin slightly so as 
to produce bleeding. Then wash with, 
clean rag and clean water and treat! 
with a disinfectant, such as carbolid 
acid solution or carbolic vaseline, 
iodine, mercuro-chrome or _ peroxide. 
Wrap the dog’s feet with clean cloth 
so that dust, dirt and flies will not 
touch the dog’s wound until healed. 
An occasional change of cloth, cleans- 
ing of the wound and new application 
of disinfectant will be necessary. 
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Horn Craft 

As scouting activities expand rapidly 
over many different phases of craft 
work, it is difficult for the average 
boy to become acquainted with all of 
them. 

One of the latest additions to the ligt 
of projects is horn craft. To the farm 
boy there is unlimited possibilities fop 
him to turn out some very fine work, 
It is something that can be worked at 
in leisure time, while going to school, 
or even while reading. 

The tools needed are few and sim. 
ple. A good, sharp pocket knife, piece 
of glass, light oil for polishing, small 
saw, and pumice stone (powdered). 

The simplest thing to make is a 
neckerchief slide. I have seen some 
with the most elaborate 
polish, and some with only a plain fin- 
ish but very pretty. There is a great 
difference in horns. Some are very 
hard with no color_ in Tl 


finish and 


them. The 
choice color in a horn is ebony. By 
carefully examining the interior of the 
horn you are able to see the dark in- 
terlining. To remove the center of 
the horn, place it in boiling water un- 
til it is thoroly soaked. It will then 
come out quite easily. Now you have 
a soft horn, with a light colored sur- 
face and dark inner surface. Cut off 
a section of the smaller end about 
two inches long. Now scrape it smooth 
with your knife. No scratches or 
marks must remain, else your polish 
will be of little good. Now for the 
design. In my troop, each boy has his 
patrol emblem worked on his slide in 
a beautiful manner. ,Here is how it is 
done. After smoothing the horn nice- 
ly, draw the design which you select 
on the convex side, with a pin. Cut all 
the light surface away from the de- 
sign until you reach the dark layer. 
You will now have a white emblem 
standing boldly out upon a dark back- 
ground. Trim the lines of the figures 
so that it is clear. The glass is now 
used. With the sharpest edge scrape 
the dark surface until it is quite thin 
and very smooth. The design shoul 
be scraped a little but not enough to 
spoil the raised effect. Some sandpa- 
per will help considerable. Use fine 
emery paper. The slide should now 
be ready for polishing. Dip a fine 
wool rag into some light oil, sprinkle 
a pinch of pumice stone on the oily 
rag, and rub briskly on the horn. Pu- 
mice stone may be bought of any 
druggist. A dime’s worth is plenty. 

Continue rubbing oil and powdered 
pumice into the surface of the slide. 
Elbow grease is the big item in mak- 
ing your horn glisten like a mirror. 
If you can manage to use some of 
your sister’s nail polish, you are in 
luck, for it is the best finishing polish 
that I have ever used. Carry your 
slide around while working and polish 
it in every spare moment for several 
days. The more you polish the more 
brilliant will be your neckerchief slide. 
Use your ingenuity and make original 
designs. The October issue of Lone 
Scout carries some good ideas for 
more advanced work. You'll find it 4 
fine pastime and worth the effort.— 
E. Russell Williams, Eagle Scout. 











When cabbage is served to adults in 
a salad, the small child may have 4 
cabbage sandwich of whole wheat 
bread. 
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Don’t Expect Bag Balm Results 
With Ordinary Ointments 


Surface healing with common ointments 
is slow, ineffective. Penetration is the 
Bag Balm secret. A compound of won- 
derful healing medicated ointment, with 
a vigorously-antiseptic penetrating oil 
enables Bag Balm to strike deep into the 
pores and tissues. Qyick, thorough heal- 
ing is the result. This antiseptic-oil in- 
gredient is produced only by our own 
exclusive process. 

For chaps, cuts, cracked or sore teats—for 
Caked Bag, Bunches, Inflammation of the 
Udder, and other troubles of the milk-producing 
organs Bag Balm insures quick healing, com- 
fort, easy milking. For all farm healing Bag 
Balm is thorough and inexpensive. 


Large 10-ounce package, 60c at feed, drug, 
hardware and general stores. Mailed postpaid 
f dealer is not supplied. Beware of imitations 
of the Bag Balm name or package. Write for 
free booklet, ‘‘ Dairy Wrinkles.”’ 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 
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Boys Handy with Looks, 


You are invited to join the Buddy 

“L” Craftsmen—a new organiza- 
tion for boys. $1,000 in cash prizes 
is now being offered to members 
Presenting the best ideas and plans 
for useful and interesting articles 
made from wood. If you like to 
work with tools, like to make things 
~—you should be a member and have 
# chance at these Big Prizes. f 
ot _ 


Write me today for Free 
Book explaining how you 
can join and all about the 
$1,000 Cash Prize Offer. 


FL.LUNDAHL,FOUNDER 
BUDDY L. CRAFTSMEN 





Now, ¢ Cut 
In half. No one can afford to be with- 


E.MOLINE,ILL. 
out Fords Milker at its low price. 
Thousands in use. More popular every 


"i 00 0 
owl 2 Jality is unsurpassed. Many 


mod Send for Catalogue No.G4 — 


Fords Milker 


SMYERS-SHERMAN CO., 213-215 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 





With one application of 
FRANKLIN SEHORNING 

PASTE Cover horn button “2 

“4 young calf and be rid of horns. 
Sale, easy, humane and cheap. 


Enough for 50 calves, $1.00 postpaid. 
Endorsed by veterinarians. Order today. 
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Do You Want 


MONTICELLO 


BiggerProtits? 


Of course you do- 


and Monticello 
Equipment will 


bring them to 


you== 


just as it has to thous- 


ands of farmers. 


It offers 


new savings in equipment 


costs, and it soon pays for 
itself out of the added pro- 
fits it will lead to. 

You should have our big 
free book. Just mail the 
coupon for it. 


Monticello cow stalls and 
stanchions represent the 
greatest developments in 
this field. The stanchions 
are comfortable-and 
made to last for many 
years. They have every 
worthwhile feature and 
are sold at the lowest 
market price. 


Monticello Ven- 
tilating Systems 
are money Sav- 
ing values. Free 
book gives full 
details. - 


A complete line of litter carriers 

for every need. Operate on cable 

or track-time and labor savers 
NU-WAY WATER BOWL 

A new development in water 

bowls-leverless, self-cleaning and 

le. No valve lever to 


all galva- 


ee EQUIPMENT CO. 


MONTICELLO, 10WA 


- SO OOOO OO FB 


| FRANKLIN EQUIPMENT CO. 
Dept. W 


Monticello, lowa 


Please send your Farm Equipment book. 





| cost of $92.13. 











The Dairy 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 




















Vitamin Content Over- 
Emphasized 
‘At the annual Na- 
tional Dairy Council which was recent- 
ly held in Chicago, R. 
of the 
sounded 


meeting of the 
Adams Dutcher, 


Pennsylvania State College, 
interests 


the 


a warning to dairy 
in regard to over-emphasizing 
value of vitamins in dairy products. to 
the exclusion of other values. 

Doctor Dutcher pointed out that the 
research and progress already made 
would indicate that within a few years 
it would be possible for manufacturers 
to add ingredients to their products 
which would make them as rich in vit- 
amins as dairy products. He urged 
that in anticipation of these develop- 
ments dairy preducers emphasize all 
of the different food elements in dairy 
products, rather than lay all of the 
stress on one poinf that might not 
prove of special value in the future. 

Whether Doctor Dutcher’s predic- 
tions come true or not, his advice to 
lay more emphasis on the other food 
values found in dairy products is 
sound counsel. This fact has already 
received the attention of many who 
important positions in dairy cir- 
cles and we will undoubtedly see a 
gradual change in the advertising and 
education work of the dairy associa- 
tions. 

The average person in the United 
States now consumes the equivalent of 
500 pounds of milk in the form of milk 
and cream and about 500 pounds as 
butter, cheese, ice cream and other 
dairy products, according to the an- 
nual report of Dr. C. W. Larson, man- 
aging director of the dairy council. 
Organized council work is now con- 
ducted in 404 cities and the influence 
of the organization is felt in all phases 
of the industry. 

The largest proportion of the $720,- 
000 which was expended by the dairy 
council last year came from milk pro- 
ducers and dealers. Iowa creameries 
support the organization in their work 
on butter. At the present time there 
is need for additional effort among 
other dairy interests that are not con- 
tributing. 


Fall Freshening Cows Pay Best 


In view of the fact that this is the 
time of the year when cows must be 
bred if they are to freshen in the fall, 
some data secured from the records of 
the lowa cow testing associations 
should prove interesting. According 
to last year’s records, 34 per cent of 
the 10,199 cows in the associations 
were fall freshening, as compared to 
22 per cent that freshened in the 
spring. 

This fact alone is a convincing argu- 
ment that the majority of dairymen 
who have been keeping records on 
their herds are convinced that fall 
freshened cows are best. This fact 
was further substantiated by the rec- 
ords of the cows in the two groups. 

The fall freshening cows produced 
an average of 291 pounds of butterfat, 
worth $157.14, with a feed cost of 
$65.01, leaving a return above feed 
The spring freshening 
average of 256 





cows produced an 
pounds of butterfat, worth $138.24, at 
a feed cost of $55.81, thereby leaving 
a return above feed cost of $72.43. 

While the feed cost of the fall fresh- 
ening cows was $9.20 more than the 
spring freshening cows, due largely to 
heavier feeding during the winter 
months, the additional  thirtyfive 
pounds of butterfat plus some increase 
in value of the product on account of 
seasonal variations, made the returns 
$19.70 greater. This difference means 
considerable on the average herd of 
cows. 
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KALO 


Brith asilo this summer 
with Kalo Vitrified 
alt Glazed locks. 
Eslo built-silos distinguish 
afarm. They are as near 
perfect as it possible to 

make them. 
Don’t confuse Kalo Blocks 
with ordinary tile blocks. 
They are made from our 
superior Kalo shale and are 
unsurpassed for strength 

and beauty. 
Let us send you full tnfor- 
mation about Kalo 
Blocks, and their 
many uses in farm 
buildin comes jan and 

ieating 
loatrated 

on request. 
Weg today: A postal 


Kalo Brick and Tile Co. 
603 Snell Building, Fort Dodge, lowa 
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Trade your old cream- 
wasting separator in f 
now for the wonderful 
New. Low Model Ball 
Bearing Melotte and get? 
$20.00 cash for it. Idon’t 

care how old your pres- 

ent separator is, or what 
make—if you'll mail the 
coupon below at once! —T'll 
allow you $20.00 for it toa apply 
on the purchase of the 
Melotte. But don’t delay— 
this is a special offer subject 
to withdrawal without notice. 
Mail coupon now for full de- 
tails and free catalog. 


Ni cLOTTE 
ay 


Write today for details of 
our 30 Days Free Trial 
Offer. Learn WHY the 
New Melotte is handier, 
easier to clean, easier to 
operate—and—is guaran- 
teed to put more cream in 
= cream can than any 
other separator made. 


§ eon gnpitt fae 


Think of it! You can, sour get the great New 

Mette Sone arator for only $5.00 down and only $5.00 
a month Bo Days Free Trial, tco— 

if not entirely satisfied. All ss in addition to 

ig you $20.00 for your old lesa 

or condition. _ 
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job of conkins 


Have you ever noticed how 
much harder it is for some 
women to prepare a meal than 
it is forothers? You will find 
that as a rule those who do it 
the easiest are the ones who 
have just the right kind of 
cooking utensils, a few extra 
sharp knives and many of the 
little mechanical kitchen helps 
that are so very convenient. 
It doesn’t take many of these 
things to properly equip a 
kitchen for the greatest con- 
venience, and the cost is 
really very small in compar- 
ison to the time and effort 
that is saved. 

Do you get along with 
kettles that are too large, fry- 
ing pans that are too small, 
and not enough long handled 
pans, covers and such things? 
Are you using old kitchenware 
that is difficult to clean and 
that is unattractive to the eye 
and the appetite? Have you 
a food grinder, a beater for 
whipping cream and_ salad 
dressings, a modern can opener, 
a knife sharpener and other 
specialties that save time and 
make things taste better? 
Why not come to this “Farm 
Service’”’ Hardware Store and 
let us help you thoroughly 
equip your kitchen? 


Your ‘‘Farm Service’? Hardware Men. 








|} chance; 


| tive statement: 


Our Sabbath 


y HENRY WALLACE 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath Schoo! Lesson must not be repre- © 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 








The Holy Scriptures 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for February 3, 1929. Deuteron- 
omy, 6:4-9; Joshua, 1:8, 9; IL Kings, 
22:8-20; Nehemiah, 8:1-8; Psalm, 19: 
7-14; Luke, 24:25-32; Acts, 17:10-12; II 
Timothy, 3:14-17. Printed—Psalm, 
19:7-14; II Timothy, 3:14-17.) 


“The law of Jehovah is perfect, restor- 
ing the soul: 


making wise the simple. 
The precepts of Jehovah are 
right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of Jehovah is 
pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of Jehovah is clean, en- 
during forever: 

The ordinances of Jehovah are 
true, and righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold: 

Sweeter also than honey and the 
droppings of the honeycomb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant 
warned: 

In keeping them there is great 
reward. i 

Who can discern his errors? 

Clear thou me from hidden faults. 

Keep back thy servant also from 
presumptuous sins: 

Let them not have dominion 
over me: 

Then shall I be upright, 

And I shall be clear from great 
transgression. 

Let the words of my mouth and 
the meditations of my heart 

Be acceptable in thy sight, 

O Jehovah, my rock, and my re- 
deemer.” 


“But abide thou in the things which 
thou hast learned and hast been as- 
sured of, knowing of whom thou hast 
learned them: (15) and that from a 
babe thou hast Known the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation thru faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. (16) Every scripture in- 
spired of God is also profitable for 
teaching, for reproof, for correction, 
for instruction which is in righteous- 
(17) that the man of God may 
be complete, furnished completely un- 
to every good work.” 


ness: 


We do not know at just what period 
of David's life he wrote that beautiful 
poem which we know as the nine- 
teenth psalm. We can well imagine 
it may have been some morning after 


| a refreshing sleep under the open sky. 


Perhaps, the night before, he had lain 
awake for a time, contemplating the 
wonders of the starry firmament, and 
the thought came to him with re- 
newed force, just as it has to many of 
us perhaps, that the creation of such 
wonders could not be a matter of mere 
that there must be some great 
force which not only created but kept 
in order the great bodies of the uni- 
verse. And in David’s mind there was 
no doubt at alt as to the identity of 
that force—it was God. Hence this 
beautiful poem starts withthe posi- 
“The heavens declare 
the glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” 

And then, having spoken of the pow- 
er of God, he begins to reflect upon 
His wisdom and justice and of man’s 
relation to Him. And out of the rich- 
ness of experience of a particularly 
eventful life, he arrived at certain defi- 
nite conclusions—the law of Jehovah 
is perfect; His statutes are right; His 

















commandments are pure; His judg- 
ménts are true and righteous; that 
/ man who lives in the fear of Jehovah, 


| many of us. 


| tion practical to himself. 
The testimony of Jehovah is sure, | 


| psalm: 


| his way?” 
| mighty import to those Hebrew proph- 


| with 


observing His laws, obeying His com- 
mands, living according to the stand- 


| ards laid down in His book, will live 


a sweet, satisfactory life. 
3ut David did not stop with simply 


| philosophizing on the wonders of the 


universe which God created and the 


| justice and righteousness of the laws 


which He laid down for man to live 
by; and therein he was different from 
David made the applica- 
What about 
his own relation to this all-powerful 
and all-wise God? He does not give 


| us the details of his self-examination, 


but we can form some notion of it 
from the concluding verses of the 
“Cleanse thou me from secret 
faults. Keep back thy servant also 
from presumptuous sins: let them not 
have dominion over me; then shall I 
be upright, and I shall be clear from 
great transgression.” And he con- 
cludes with one of the finest of all 
printed prayers: “Let the words of 


| my mouth and the meditation of my 


heart be acceptable in thy sight, O 
Jehovah, my rock and my redeemer.” 

In the 119th Psalm, the writer asks: 
“Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
The word “way” was of 


ets. It meant essentially the inward 
thought and the current of the emo- 
tions, leading to outward action; in 
short, the outward life, the result of 
the inward life. “Blessed are they 
that are perfect in the way, who walk 
in the law of Jehovah.” Cleansing the 
way is the persistent effort to put our 


| way in alignment with His, putting out 


of our lives whatever is not in har- 
mony with His will. 

The answer of the Psalmist is: “By 
taking heed thereto, according to thy 
word.” As explanatory of the term 
“word,” the writer of the Psalm uses 
not less than ten synonyms: Law, tes- 
timonies, precepts, commandments, 
judgments, statutes, words, ordinances, 


| word of thy righteousness, truth. The 
| man 


of that time was thrown back 
upon the written word and the history 
of God’s dealings with men—statutes 


| interpreted by precepts and judgments 
| and by the history of the chosen peo- 


ple and by the warning voices of the 
prophets. We have all this and, illus- 
trating and explaining and enforcing 
it all, the full revelation of the father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 


| men thru Jesus, God manifest in the 


flesh, and in addition to this the in- 
dwelling of the Holy Spirit in every 


| true believer. 


This from the Old Testament. 


Then we turn to the New: 

In both his preaching and his epis- 
tles, Paul emphasizes the truth of the 
Scriptures, in which he himself was 
well trained. In all his teaching he 
pointed to the Messiah, His crucifixion 
and His resurrection. 

In Acts, 17, we are told that Paul 


| preached to the Jews in their syna- 


gogue in Thessalonica: “And Paul, as 
his manner was, went in unto them, 
and for three Sabbath days reasoned 
them out of the Scriptures.” 
These people were familiar with the 


Jewish Scriptures and with the Messi- 
| anic expectations of the times. 
| interpreted the Psalms and the proph- 


They 


ets to mean that the Messiah would 


| establish Himself as king in Jerusa- 
| lem, after calling to His standard the 
| scattered Israelites. 


Every politician 
was looking for a position or office in 
the new kingdom. Paul preached to 
them from these same Scriptures a 


| new doctrine, a suffering Messiah, the 


crowning proof of whose Messiahship 
was His resurrection from the dead. 


Grippe— Flu 


Take no chances with a cold! Take 


HILL’S CASCARA-QUININE and stop 


itinaday! HILL’S combines the four 


necessary helps in one: 1—Breaks up 
the cold, 2—Checks the fever, 3—Opens 


the bowels, 4—Tones the system. 
HILL’S 
CASCARA-QUININE 


In the RED BOX, All Drugzgists 
PLE TS RTM re YT AB SE oN 














Chicago’s New 


MORRISON 
HOTEL 


Tallest in the World 


Most Central in the City 
1,944 Rooms, *2.50 Up 
all outside, each with bath 











Ufalsh CALENDAR 


we. ond Catalog 


'- FREE 
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Do you use harness? Send name for fine calen- 
dar, also Walsh catalog telling WHY half a million farm- 
ers endorse Walsh No- Buckle, metal-to- metal harness a8 
the handiest, strongest and longest-lasting harness i9 
the world. Only $7.50 puts a Walsh on your team for 
30-day free trial, ship back at W: expense if not the 
best harness you ever saw. Write for calendar and cata- 

log giving great Walsh guarantee and free trial offer. 

James M. Walsh Co., 123 Wisconsin Ave., Dept. 299 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 4-29 


WRITE FOR CATALOG & CALENDAR 


—— 














SAFETY FIRST! ayy adver- 


tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. if you do 
not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 
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nis caused a split, and Paul went on 
ho Berea, and also preached the same 
message in the Jewish synagogue 
nere. The better class of Jews there, 
instead of becoming angry, got out 
their Bibles and searched them daily 
to know if Paul’s interpretation was 
indeed the correct one. And that is 
pe true method in all our Bible read- 
ing. The question of questions now as 
then is: Are the teachings of Jesus 
lof Nazareth the authoritative revela- 
tion of the Divine will? This question 
settled, our eternal destiny is settled 
py whether we believe on Him and 
obey His teachings, or not. 

In Paul’s second epistle to Timothy, 
written probably in prison in Rome, 
toward the end of his life, he empha- 
sizes the necessity of thoro training 
and devotion in the work of the Chris- 
tian ministry. Timothy had the great 
aivantage of a pious mother and 
grandmother, who had both thoroly 
trained the boy in the essentials of 
the Jewish faith, When he came tn- 
der Paul's influence, he was taught on 
the same lines in the most effective 
way possible, by being actively en- 
gaged in missionary work under the 
leadership of the greatest religious 
instructor since Jesus of Nazareth. He 
had been instructed so thoroly that 
he absolutely knew by experience the 
yerities which it was his mission to 
proclaim. He is told by Paul that he 
must keep on studying these same 















































Scriptures, not some of them, but all 
of them, for every Scripture given by 
God is worthy of profound study, some 
of them being for doctrine, some for 
reproof, some for correction, and all 
for instruction in right living. The 
object of the instruction, the end of 
all Scriptures, being the development 
of a complete, well-rounded Christian, 
not strong merely in one point, but in 
all points, fitted for every sort of good 
work. 

While the value of good blood, reli- 
gious blood, or “breeding” as we might 
say, can hardly be too highly esti- 
mated, we can hardly overestimate the 
importance of thoro religious training 
on right lines from early childhood. 
Some men are born with much greater 
inherited tendencies to evil than oth- 
ers. These, however, may be over- 
come, and are overcome daily by that 
thoro instruction in the Scriptures 
which it is the duty of the parent and 
every Sabbath school teacher and min- 
ister to give. If Timothy, with all his 
advantages and opportunities, needed 
to be a thoro student of the Scriptures, 
how much more we. In them we learn 
not only of the dealings of God with 
His people thru the ages, but we learn 
of the way of salvation, thru Christ: 
“God, having of old time spoken unto 
the fathers in the prophets by divers 
portions and in divers manners, hath 
at the end of these days spoken unto 
us in his Son.” (Hebrews, 1:1, 2.) 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess, 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 





















Striped Chipmunk sat staring at a little 
ridge where the grass was raised up. He 
had very often seen little ridges like that 
without stopping to think so very much 
about them. He knew that they were 
made by Miner the Mole; in fact, he had 
known that ever since he was:‘big enough 
. _— to ask questions. But now, as he 
ked at this one, it suddenly struck him 
that he had not seen Miner the Mole more 
an once or twice in all his life. 
a queer way of living! 
4 ’ Chinmeaiie “It’s all 
\ snug house under the ground, 
yne can sleep the long, cold winter 
and be perfectly safe, but what 
wants to live under the ground 
all the time for, in the beautiful spring- 
time and summer-time and autumn-time, 
I certainly can’t understand. Just think 
of all that Miner misses—the sunshine, 
the flowers, the songs of the birds, and 
the Merry Little Breezes to play with! I 
wonder——_” 
“What do you wonder?” The voice 
was so close to Striped Chipmunk that 
it made him jump. He whirled about. 
There was Johnny Chuck, who had tip- 


™ thought 
very well 








toed up as softly as he knew how, to 
five Striped Chipmunk a scare. Johnny 
grinned. ‘What do you wonder?” he 


repeated. 
Striped Chipmunk made a face at John- 


ny. “I wonder something that I bet you 
don’t know,” he replied. 

“That's easy,’’ said Johnny. “There 
aré more thing I don't know than I do 
know, but I’m always ready to learn. 
What is it this time?” 

“Why does Miner the Mole live under 


the ground all of the time?” Striped 
Chipn nunk pointed to the ridge made by 
ner, 

Johnny Chuck scratched his head very 
thoughtfully. 

“I don’t know,” he confessed finally. 
“I never had thought of it before. Of 
course there must be a reason. He never 
comes out to play with the rest of us— 





he just spends all his time by himself 
down in the dark, digging and digging. 
I wonder 

“Well, what do you wonder?’ 


“The same thing you wonder,” laughed 


Johnny Chuck. “If you haven’t got any- 

“ ng else to do, let’s go down to the 

Smiling Pool and ask Grandfather Frog; 

he'll be sure to know.” 

Ske d Chipmunk hadn’t anything else 
do 


so off they started. On the way 
they met Jimmy Skunk and Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse. Neither of them knew why 
Miner the Mole lives under the ground, 
Pec ‘use they hadn’t anything better 
Poa” they also started for the Smiling 
ather Frog was sitting on his 
Soe f en lily-pad in the warm sunshine, 
for r once he didn’t have to be teased 
for a st, ry. 
wo) tv Us-a-rum!” said he, in his deep 
_- _ It S very strange to me how little 
me folks know apout their nearest 
Reighbors.” He looked up and winked 
* jolly, round, bright Mr. Sun. 





| 


Why Miner the Mole Lives Under the Ground 


Striped Chipmunk and Johnny Chuck 
and Jimmy Skunk and Danny Meadow 
Mouse looked very much as tho they felt 
very foolish, as indeed they did. You 
see, all their lives Miner the Mole had 
been one of their nearest neighbors, and 


yet none of them knew the very first 
thing about him. 
‘ (Continued next week) 





PACIFIC NETWORK NOW PERMA. 
NENTLY CONNECTED 


step forward toward country- 
side broadcasting has just been an- 
nounced by the National Broadcasting 
Company, thru the installation of a per- 
manent specially engineered telephone 
circuit connecting the Pacific network 
with the eastern stations. The first span 
in this transcontinental link was com- 
pleted on June 1, when the line was ex- 
tended from Omaha to Denver. The final 
link in the permanent circuit required 
intensive work for more than a year. It 
is estimated that maintenance of the per- 
manent circuit will cost the National 
3roadcasting Company $220,000 per year. 
The installation of this circuit is an event 
of the first magnitude. The first tele- 
phone circuit from New York to San 
Fran¢isco was not completed until 1915, 
and it should be kept in mind that it is 
comparatively simple to install ordinary 
telephone circuits to carry musical pro- 


A new 


grams. Experiments and tests were car- 
ried on for eighteen months before the 


2,200-mile circuit was pronounced satis- 
factory. 

This new circuit after leaving Omaha 
serves two intermediate transmitters, 
KSL, Salt Lake City, and KOA, Denver, 
before reaching the Pacific network, and 
enables the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to cover the entire country with its 
network programs. Amplifier or repeater 
points in five different states check up 
and keep the transmission up to the re- 
quired strength. From Omaha the pro- 
grams are checked and amplified at North 
Platte, Neb.; then again at Rawlings, 
Wyo.; then at Salt Lake City; then at 
Winnemucca, Nev.; and lastly at Sacra- 
mento, Cal., from where it goes to San 
Francisco for distribution ¢o the Pacific 
coast system. 





TURKEY HOME-STUDY COURSE 

The rapid development of the turkey in- 
dustry in North Dakota has created a de- 
mand for a separate short correspondence 
course on turkey production, according to 
O. A. Barton, head of the poultry depart- 
ment of the North Dakota Agricultural 
College. This home-study course will 
take up the history, origin, the turkey in- 
dustry in North Dakota and the United 
States, turkey varieties, selection of a va- 
riety, selection of breeding stock, incuba. 
tion, brooding, “selection of exhibition 
birds, mating and managing mature stock, 
feeding and rearing young poultry, dis- 
eases and parasites, sanitation, most of 
production and growth rates, and produc- 
tion for market and marketing. 



















































































SURE! It’s the flavor —something different 
about it and the best you ever tasted. Butter- 
Nut is an all wheat ready-to-mix pancake flour. 
Quick and easy to make pancakes that just 
melt in your mouth. Always good. Stir them 
up with milk, but if you farm folks want some- 
thing extra fine just add a little cream or some 
good farm butter and an egg. That’s it. 
Breakfast to a queen’s taste—every day! - 


Sold by Good Grocers Everywhere 
in Economical 4-lb. Packages 





















































Pan 


Breakfast Mate to Bulter-Nul Coffee 




















“If I Had Only Known— 


WO women went out to buy a certain expensive labor- 
saving device for the home. 

One was greatly disappointed when, a few days later, 

they compared notes. She had bought the same product 








that many of her friends had owned. 

The other woman had secured a greatly improved, 
new product—costing less, but of much more value. 

‘‘Tf I had only known there was a better one,’’ the 










first woman said, ‘‘I would never have bought this 
old one.”’ 

‘‘T had just read about it in an advertisement,”’ 
plained the wise buyer. 

Every day you miss good news of an improvement in 
different articles of merchandise—unless you read the 
advertisements. They tell you of practically every 
worth-while invention—of every progress from the old 
to the new. 

Read the advertisements—regularly. 
the thing you are going to buy before you buy it. 
save you disappointment, money and time. 
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Chapped Hands Winter Winds 
“PB E SURE and dry your hands!” my 

) mother call after me 
whenever I made the flying pilgrimage 
towels or milk 
which was 


used to 


to hang up wet dish 


cloths on the little line 


the back yard for the 


stretched in 
purpose. 

How many painfully chapped hands 
she saved me with this one suggestion 
I will never know. Hands can be 
badly chapped, it seems, when exposed 
to the cold air even for a minute, if 
they're at all damp. If you get into 
the habit of drying them thoroly be- 
fore going out you will not run this 
risk. 

Most articles on the care of the 
haids are not written for the benefit 
of the average housewife on the farm, 
are thev? The farm woman can not 
do the things she has to do in rubber 
gloves. Neither has she timé to spend 
on night mittens full of cold creams 
or the like. And yet, there is no place 
in the world, perhaps, where healthy 
hands are so necessary or come in for 
such ‘ard usage or run the danger of 
infection more than on the farm. 

Obviously, then, treatment for hands 
on the farm must be simple and ef- 
fective. There are dozens and dozens 
of lotions for chapped hands on the 
market, but none is more inexpensive 
or convenient to use than ordinary 
white vaseline. Did you ever try it? 
Get into the habit of rubbing a little 
on vour hands after the dishes are 
washed or before you go to bed. Keep 
a jar handy near the kitchen sink and 
it will be easier to remember. 

The vaseline treatment is excellent 
for everyone in the family. Children 
seem to be the special prey to chapping 
and nothing is more painful. Watch to 
see that they put.on their mittens be- 
fore going out in the cold. Most peo- 
ple forget to put them on until they 
are well outside and then the damage 
is done. 

Lips crack easily, too, in cold weath- 
er, especially if have the habit 
of licking them once in a while out of 
doors. Try vaseline for them. 

Hangnails are another painful and 
unpleasant affliction of hands used 
to hard work. Never, under any cir- 
cumstances, cut them off for they’ll 
just grow back again and be twice as 
sore in the process. The sure cure is 
a little gentle rubbing with some olive 
oil, for instance, or the vaseline again. 

There are simple ways in 
which even the busiest housewife can 
keep her hands looking fairly soft and 
white. Do vou keep.a small nail brush 
at the sink? Nothing cleans the hands 
more thoroly. One energetic farm wom- 
an I know. manages somehow to have 
half a lemon handy. Keep the lem- 
ons which you use for cooking for this 
purpose. After vou’ve squeezed out 
the juice, there is some left 
in the skin. Rub this over the hands 
whenever vou think of it. 

Hands are constantly 
many types of 


you 


several 


always 


exposed to 
infection. For cuts, 
bruises and splinters, wash the injured 
part mild antiseptic, followed 
by tincture of iodine. If the place re- 
fuses to heal, there is foreign 
matter still present and further and 
mors extersive treatment will be 
needed. 


When drying 


With a 


some 


your hands, pay spe- 
cial attention to the space between 
the fingers. The skin is very tender 
there and susceptible to many types of 
common skin Another hint 
is this: Push back the cuticle each 
time with the towel. This requires 
only a second of time in the drying 
process, and if done persistently will 
produce really gratifying results. 

On occasions when you want your 
hands to make an especially good ap- 
pearance, rub a small piece of pumice 
stone over them. It will take off bad 
Stains of some varieties, calloused 
places, and a host of unsightly marks. 

I haven't said one word about the 
men’s hands. When I get to feeling 
sorry for our rough, chapped hands, 
then I conjure up a picture of men’s 


diseases. 








hands I have seen during these try- 
ing winter months. I find myself say- 
ing, “Now, if they’d try vaseline’’—and 
then I begin to wonder if perhaps we 
women aren’t a little bit to blame for 
their cracked, rough hands. Is there a 
shelf of supplies near the lavatory 
that the man can use? And what do 
you keep there for him? It should con- 
tain something to cleanse, something 
to soften, and something to heal. 

One man told me that as a child he 
remembered the bowl of corn meal 
that was kept beside the wash basin. 
A dip of the hands in the corn meal 
was the final touch to the cleansing 
process. He thought it a simple and 
effective home treatment. 

Sometimes the men can tell us more 
from actual experience about the treat- 
ment they think best for their hands 
than we can learn by reading. My fa- 
ther used to say that handling the milk 
kept his hands soft because of its oil 
content. He would often wash his 
hands in milk. Now some specialists 
recommend washing the face with milk 
to keep it soft in texture. 

If you have a simple treatment for 
chapped hands, won't vou tell me about 
it? Address me, care of the Home- 
making Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
—Rachel Hawthorne. 


Soap Recipe—Using Cracklings 
\ RS. J. C. PRANBARGER, of Con- 
4 way, Iowa, sends us her favorite 
soap recipe. She writes: “This is the 
finest soap recipe I have ever had. No 
matter how brown the cracklings are, 
the soap will be as white as any com- 
mercial soap. It does not sink, but 
floats. 

“Take two gallons of water, three 
cans of lye and fifteen pounds of faf. 
Boil from one and one-half to two 
hours. Add one quart of salt and stir 
slightly. Remove from the stove, let 
stand a minute or so, and skim off the 
top, throwing away the water in the 
bottom. Put back into the kettle and 
add one can of lye, two gallons of wa- 
ter, one-half of a box of borax, and 
cook for one hour. 
salt, stir and remove from the fire. 
Let stand several hours and then cut 
out in cakes or bars. There will be 
more water in the bottom to throw 
away. 
not let it stand too long before cutting. 





\ YE TIRE of oatmeal and other 

cooked cereals, yet they make 
important part of the child’s 
diet. Try soaking a pint of oatmeal in 
two quarts of water over night. Strain 
thru a sieve and let the clear liquid 
settle on top. The starch will go to 
the bottom. Pour the clear liquid thru 
the oatmeal in the sieve once or twice 
to remove all the possible starch from 
the oatmeal flakes. Press the oat 
flakes in the sieve with a spoon to 
force the liquid and starch thru. When 
enough of the starch is separated from 
the oat flakes, place on the stove and 
cook slowly, stirring constantly. The 
liquid should thicken to about the 
consistency of mush. Cook until clear. 
Add a half cup of sugar and one-half 
cup of any desired fruit juice, depend- 
ing on the flavor. Pineapple or lemon 
juice are especially good. Raisins 
may be added. Pour into molds and 
let chill. Serve with whipped cream. 


up an 





Gloves should be more than a pro- 
tection against the elements. They 
should safeguard the beauty of the 
hand as well. We must give them 
careful attention just as we would give 
attention to any other article that is 
worn next to the skin. 

Now that many of the best looking 
gloves are made of a washable suede 
or leather, it should be a simple mat- 
ter to keep them clean. Wash the 
gloves on your hand with a mild soap 
and lukewarm water. Rinse in clear 
water. A teaspoon of glycerine and a 
little soap added to the final rinsing 
water will impart a soft, glossy sheen 
to the surface. 





Add one quart of | 





The soap gets very hard, so do | 
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A Harbinger of Spring 





UR style’ service 
this week is fea- 
turing one of those in- 
between season dresses 
that every housewife 
needs in her wardrobe. 
Simple in construction, 
smart in line, style No. 
2602 has unlimited pos- 
sibilities for the spring 
dress. The moulded hip 
line assumes the most 
important place in day- 


| 

aN 
time clothes. Our style 
for this week is made 
doubly smart by the 
full flaring skirt. Shir- 
ring thru the center of 
the bodice and the 
shaped hip-yoke creates 
a swathed movement 
decidedly effective and 
slenderizing. 

The pleated jabot frill 
fastened at the end of 
the V collarless neck- 
line adds a final smart 
touch to the otherwise 
plain waist. The sim- 
Plicity of- construction 


is made evident by the 
accompanying small il- 
lustrations. Style No. 
2602 may he had in sizes 
16, 18 years, or 36, 38, 
40, 42 and 44 bust. It 
requires 35g yards of 
40-inch material for the 
36 size. The only trim- 
ming necessary is the 
belt at the waist line 
and the tiny buttons 
which finish the pleat- 
ed jabot frill at the 
neckline. These may 
be made of a harmoniz- 
ing or a_ contrasting 
color. 
The 

rics in 
plain 


new spring fab- 
printed or in 
design would be 


very adaptable for this 
type of dress. Made in 
a colored printed silk 
the dress would be very 
serviceable as an all- 
round daytime dress, or 
made of the plain fab- 
ric it may be used for 
informal evening func- 


tions. The flare in the 
skirt is graceful and yet 
so simple that the dress 
may be worn for street 
or for shopping. 

Other’ fabrics that 
might be used in this 
style are, black crepe 
satin, with the jabot of 
georgette, either tan or 
flesh, or navy blue 
georgette crepe, but the 
georgette would need 




















to have a great deal of 
firmness. Soft spring 
challis in a small alk 
over design would make 
an excellent addition [0 
the wardrobe if made 
according to style No 
2602. 

Spring fashions de 
eree cotton dresses for 
summer, and this style 
has unlimited possibile 
ties among the cottoD 
fabric. Flaxen prints 
linen or even rayon are 
fabrics that would lend 
charm and distinctiol 
to a dress of this typ@: 








Our patterns are made by the leadin 
and are guaranteed to fit perfectly. 
ferred) to Wallaces’ Farmer, 


patterns. 


Pattern Department, Des Moines, 


g fashion designers of New York City 
Send 10 cents in stamos or coin (coin pre- 


iowa, for all 
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OMES! 
H Happiness, Others, Memories, Ef- 


ficiency and Service! 
These five words, added together, 
make cur homes—and around these 


five words the woman’s part of the 
program for the tenth annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion centered. These five words were 
the keynote of the Iowa state exten- 
sion service booth, down in the exhibit 
room at the Shrine Temple, and it 
was these five words that seemed to 
typify the spirit of the 300 women 
who attended the three-day point con- 
vention of men and women held in 
Des Moines during a week of ice, snow 
and sleet. 

Homes — and communities — must 
have been uppermost in their minds, 
for they added to “service” the word 
“sacrifice” in an effort to be here 
when there were so many home de- 
mands. 

At times home problems seemed up- 
permost in the minds of these rural 
women—Farm Bureau leaders of Iowa 
commun ‘es. But more often the 
problems were community problems, 
and the difficulties of community or- 
ganization, community spirit and com- 
munity cooperation were uppermost in 
the minds of the group. 

Actual registration attendance for 
the three days totaled 312 women— 
but there were many visitors who 
failed to register. The registration list 
included ten of the eleven state com- 
mittee women, eighty of the ninety- 
nine county chairmen, 105 township 
leaders and many others who were vi- 
tally interested in the convention pro- 
gram. 

Shelby county topped the list in at- 
tendance.with a registration of twenty- 
one. Mrs. Edwin C. Frederickson, Clay 
township chairman in Shelby county, 
told at the first morning session just 
why all of her township leaders were 
with her and I think everyone who 
heard her talk felt the spirit of coop- 
eration back of Shelby county’s ban- 
her attendance. 


Home Project Work in 1928 


Mahaska county was second in at- 
tendance with fourteen leaders regis- 
tered and Monroe county with a regis- 
tration list of thirteen, placed a close 
third. ° 


To many of the women attending— 
and to many who were unable to at- 
tend, a summary of the year’s accom- 
plishments, given by Mrs. Ellsworth 
Richardson, chairman of the state com- 
mitteewomen of the Farm Bureau Fed- 
erati will be interesting. 





Farm women made a study in coop- 
i marketing and commodity or- 
ions in their counties, in addi- 


£anizat 


tion taking active part in home 
project work. 

Last year there were 232 townships 
of the total 1,612 in the state that 
were not actively organized in home 
Project work. This year there was a 
cecr¢ of 29 townships, leaving 203 
still unorganized. One of the goals of 
929 


is to work for the organization of 
the 203 townships. 

The home project activity this year 
reached into 11,272 of the 14,400 school 
districts in the state. A school dis- 
trict covers an approximate area of 
four square miles and, according to 
the extension service estimate, aver- 
ages approximately twelve families. 

The meetings of the local Farm Bu- 
Teau groups of women held thruout the 
State totaled 32.060, an increase of al- 








State 


ities of the meetings reached 250,768 
Iowa rural women. 

“Every point in last year’s goal,” 
said Mrs. Richardson, “shows a de- 
cided increase in efficiency. I believe 
that the loyal and progressive spirit 
of this convention will build for a big- 
ger and finer agriculture.” 

Contacts were made by committee 
women in all but ten of the Iowa coun- 
ties in the year 1928. About one- 
fourth of the committee women’s fime 
has been spent in the field. 

Mrs. Richardson especially comment- 
ed upon the efficiency of the state or- 
ganization. This was the splendid ex- 
ample that she gave. Questionnaires 
were sent out to ninety-nine county 
chairmen. Ninety-nine questionnaires 
were returned—100 per cent perfect 
response! A similar questionnaire was 
sent out to the township chairmen. 
One thousand five hundred and nine- 
ty-two out of the1,612 were returned. 

This was the year for the election 


committeewomen were all 


re-elected for the year 1929. 

ship to the organization and to the 
township is far reaching. Mrs. T. L. 
Smith, Ninth district committeewom- 
an, said that this year she hoped to 
see unified program plans worked out 
in the standardized townships. 

In speaking of the general attitude 
and spirit of the women attending the 
convention, Miss Neale S. Knowles, 
state leader in the home economics 
extension service, made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“IT believe there is a marked growth 
in the constructive attitude of the 
farm women attending this convention 
as compared with our previous conven- 
tions. There is a marked growth in 
the acceptance of individual respon- 
sibility toward building up the Farm 
Bureau organization; there is a 
marked growth in the vision of the 
Farm Bureau program as a whole, and 
a noticeable increase in appreciation 
of each part of that program. Our 
farm women have gone a step in ad- 





ing a total of sixty-one in the state. 
in Iowa. 

local leaders during the year 1928. 
the 203 townships not yet reached. 


county.” 


club in every township. 





ACTIVITIES OF RURAL WOMEN 


1. Thirty-five Iowa townships became standardized this year, mak- 
2. Home project suggestions were adopted by 250,765 rural women 
3. Thirty-two thousand’ and sixty meetings have been held by rural 
4. Goals for 1929 include special emphasis upon the organization of 
5. One of the slogans for 1929 is, “A standardized township in every 


6. With a membership of 15,000 the Four-H club organization is set- 
ting as its goal for 1929, at least twenty-five counties with an organized 








the even 
re-elected 
Mrs. H. 


committeewomen of 
districts. The 
members were 
Woodward, Second district; Mrs. W. 
H. Hatch, Fourth district; Mrs. Clar- 
ence Decatur, Sixth district; Mrs. Fred 
Shaw, Eighth district; and Mrs. 
liam Van Bloom, Tenth district. 


of the 
numbered 
committee 


Increase in Standardized Townships 


It is interesting to note the increase 
in standard townships in the state 
during 1928. Last year the total num- 
ber of standardized townships totaled 
twenty-six. This year the number has 
increased by thirty-five townships, 
making a total of sixty-one. West 
Pottawattamie had the largest num- 
ber this year, eight of its thirteen 
townships now being standardized. 

In order to qualify as a standard 
township, it must have 60 per cent of 
ifs farm families enrolled as active 


Farm Bureau members, it must hold 
regular meetings and must carry on 
the projects that are being sponsored 
in the county. 

The value of a standardized town- 


Wil-* 


vance in their ability to meet the ob- 


jector. <All of this means not only 
more members, but more active, well 
informed members of the organiza- 
tion.” 


“Four-H clubs are a definite part of 
the Farm Bureau program,” Miss Jo- 
sephine Arnquist, state Four-H Girls’ 
Club leader, told the assembled group 
of women. While every rural woman 
is interested in the education of Iowa’s 
farm boys and girls, six county club 
leaders and fourteen club leaders 
came to the convention, proving Miss 
Arnquist’s statement. 

Miss Arnquist said that the Four-H 
organization would be strengthened if 
the clubs be given a dignified place 
on the Farm Bureau program, if no 
group of farm girls be deprived of 
their rural organization because of 
lack of adult leadership, and if al- 
ways we keep before the public the 
real object of the Four-H club—the 
building for a stable farm organiza- 
tion. 

The Four-H club booth, a part of the 
exhibit for the convention, told in brief 











the story of the development of the 
Four H clubs. 


They Played, Too 


‘But the Farm Bureau folks didn’t 
work all of the time—that isn’t the 
way they work out their program. 

There the orchestra contest— 
rural orchestras from the central 
Iowa district competing for first place. 
Madison county was given first place 
with its twenty-nine-piece orchestra. 
Andrew Fogle, a Madison county teach- 
er of music, directed the group. The 
orchestra showed an age range of for- 
ty-eight vears between Elmer Gordon, 
the oldest, and sixty-one years old, and 
thirteen-year-old Smith, the 
youngest. 

Dallas county 
chestra of Ham 
counties, tied for 

Finals for the st 
test will be held January 28 during 
Farm and Home Week at Ames, ac: 
cording to W. H. Stacy, of Ames, who 
had charge of the contest. 

The Farm Bureau quartette contest 


was 


Gene 


and the tvi-county or 
Boone and Story 
place. 

orchestra con- 


Iton, 
second 


ate 


created a great deal of interest and 
fun. Bremer county won first with 
a new Farm Bureau song that was 
adopted as the official e song. Sa 


county quartette placed second in the 
contest, Palo Alto county third. 

Rural women—rural families, in 
fact—met in one huge group’for an 
evening of fun and inspiration-at the 


annual Farm Bureau banquet. Nearly 
1.000 people assembled for the ban- 
quet—and such an assorted group! 


Yet for one evening thev plaved, they 
laughed, and they sang together. 

Oh! it was a week of inspiration to 
these rural women. They weighed the 


sacrifice that they made in coming 
against the inspiration they were snre 
to get, and came! And because they 
came and because they planned, the 
organization and their communities 


are going to be just a little stronger, 
and just a little more inspired than if 
the leaders had not come. 

EACH your child at an 


to dress and take care 


early age 


of himself 


and save yourself trouble while help- 
ing him to develep habits of inde- 
pendence and orderlines says the 


New 

nomics at 
As soon ¢ 

he may be taught to hang up his 


York state college 
Cornell U 


s the chil 


home eco- 





bezins to walk 
night 








clothes in the morning, and his day 
clothes when he undresses at night— 
if hooks are within his reach. Hooks 
for the child may be ‘ed low in 
the wardrobes in his own room as well 
as in- the closet where the family 
wraps and overcoats are kept, and a 
definite place of his own may be ar- 





ranged for sweater, hat and mittens. 
A special low shelf or box arrange- 
ment may be provided for rubbers and 
shoes. 

Each child should have a simple 
laundry bag with a convenient open- 
ing within his reach. A lower bureau 
drawer, which slides easily, holds his 
clean clothing and toilet articles. For 
older children, a rod in the closet ad- 
justed to child-height, may hold dress- 
es and suits on small clothes hangers. 
Such simple equipment which the 
child can use easily and.which he 
feels is definitely his own, gives him 
a real incentive for looking after his 
clothing and relieves his mother of 
many small tasks every day. 





Both alcohol and turpentine are used 
. . Pied 
to remove paint and varnish stains. 
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W-F Registered Marker 
For Identification of Stolen Birds 


The W-F poultry marker stamps in the 
web of the wing, with indelible ink, the ini- 
tials ‘‘W-F’’ and the owner’s registered serial 
number (see illustration below). 


Many thieves have escaped conviction be- 
cause the owner can seldom identify un- 
marked birds when they are mixed with oth- 
ers. Identification in court must be positive, 
aud the W-F marker fills that need. 


Complete list of W-F registered poultry 
marker owners has been filed with each county 
sheriff, each city chief of police, and each 
county agent in Iowa. 


Under the Iowa law, poultry dealers must 
register every purchase. When marked birds 
are offered for sale under suspicious cireum- 
stances, the poultry dealer should report at 
S gees once to the sheriff or local police. Unless the 
seller’s name checks with the registered list, 
the sheriff can promptly take such action as 
he may think best. 











POULTRY THIEF DETECTED THROUGH MARKING SYSTEM 
“Mr. R. T. Shelman bought one of your W-F poultry markers last 
spring Recently 60 of his chickens were stolen, and today our sheriff 


arrested the thief. The 
shipped them to Fort 
tered number an the 
ings Bank, Hillsboro.” 


chickens were sold to a local produce buyer, who 
Madison, where they noticed Mr. Shelman’s regis 
chickens.—P. A. Blackford, Cashier, Hillsboro Sa 











The W-F poultry marker is especially valuable to Service 
Bureau members in connection with the $50.00 reward offered to 
protect members from thieves. 

Price, postpaid, only $2.00°° With each marker is ineluded 
ink for 100 birds. and complete instructions. Additional ink can 
be obtained as needed—see order blank for particulars. 

Shipment is made by parcel post direct from the factory to 
the buver. Allow ten days for your registered marker to be made 
up and delivered. Use blank below and send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER SERVICE BUREAU 


Des Moines, lowa 














How the W-F mark shows up on dressed birds. 








ORDER BLANK 


Wallaces’ Farmer Serviee Bureau. 
Des Moines, Towa. 


Please send me your Poultry Marker with ink for 100 birds 





and complete instructions for use. Price, postpaid............ $ 2.00 
Extra ink, 100 birds 35e, 250 birds 65e, 500 birds $1.......... Ren 
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In the Palace of Akbar 


“The Lion and the Lizard Keep the Courts’’ 


By FRANCIS 


dated must see the Taj by moon- 

light,” they had told us. It was 
morning when we reached Agra, India, 
the home of the Taj Mahal, but there 
was plenty more of the architectural 
splendor of the old Moghul emperors 
right there in Agra that could be seen 


| and enjoyed any time of the day or 


night. 
We went first to the “fort,” that 





great red sandstone citadel which the 


Emperor Akbar built in 1565. He was 
only twenty-three years old at the 
time, this grandest Moghul of them 


all, and yet the capitol which he built 
still stands today, 360 vears later, 
without exception the most unique 
stronghold on the face of the globe. 
“Pretty good for a kid,” Jim admit- 
ted as we slid off the slippery rear 
deck of ouf one-horse cart and stood 
for a moment before the sun-soaked 
gates of the famous old Moghul palace. 
The magnificent citadel is designed in 


| the shape of a crescent, and its walls, 


| seventy 








feet high, extend for a mile 
and a half. About the time of the first 
settlement in Jamestown, Va., this pal- 


ace was the most. glittering court in 





' Indian emperors. 


A. FLOOD 
the most powerful and SUM ptuogg 
monarch of his age. 

An Englishman, Sir Thomas 


visited at this Moghul court about the 
Same year that our Pilgrim fathery 
landed on Plymouth Rock. He wrote 
that the audience chamber under White 
marble arches of exquisite Proportions 
“was rich but so diverse in its pieces 
and so unsuitable that it was rather 
patched than glorious. It seemed to 
strive to show all, like a lady, who 
with, her plate, set on a cupboard her 
embroidered slippers... Apparently the 
splendor of the Moghul emperor's pal. 
ace was too much even for this Eng. 
lish knight accustomed as he was tg 
Britain’s court in the days of Queeg 
Elizabeth and King James. 

Jim and I spent hours wandering 
about that forsaken old palace of the 
Jim sat himself ip 
rounded niches 


one of the carved in 


| the open marble bath where the favor. 


ite wives of the king were wont to dig 
port themselves beneath the spray of 
the rosewater fountains and the 
of the emperor's court. 


gaze 


I climbed up on a lofty terrace on 


the river side and sat upon a great 

















The deserted marble 
the world, the seat of a mighty empire 
that knew not its own wealth and so 
powerful that it could devote that 
wealth to architecture instead of to 
war. 

We went inside. There, altho it was 
untenanted and unfurnished now and 
bereft of imperial pomp and glory, we 
were dazzled by a scene of palaces, 
mosques, halls of state, balconies and 
marble pools that could only have been 
a pageant of past magnificence or a 
prophecy of some future splendor. It 
was a page torn from the Arabian 
Nights. Only the scorching Indian sun 
reflected back into our eyes from the 


| acres of white marble assured us that 


it was not simply a motion picture ex- 
travaganza. It was real. These were 


| the halls where emperors had trod. 


| 





But it was silent now. Deserted and 
still lay the vast courtyard and the sol- 
emn and stately marble mosque in this 
Indian Olympus of Allah. Empty were 
the cages of chiseled stone where the 
5,000 wives of the Emperor Akbar 
lived; dusty were the marble baths 
and quiet the fountains where once 
those fabled beauties splashed; and 
grown with weeds was the rambling 
arena beneath the balconies where 
once elephants and tigers fought and 
were shot by the great Moghuls. 

But both Jim and I had imagination 
enough to see those halls and pavil- 
ions glowing with gorgeous tapestries 
and silken hangings, the courts and 
cloisters glittering with resplendent 
retainers and all the clashing bravery 
of the court of an eastern emperor, 








baths 


of the emperor’s harem. 

black throne with a white seat oppo 
site it. The huge black throne had a 
crack across the seat which our Hindu 
guide told us appeared there the mo- 
ment the throne was usurped by a con- 
quering monareh, the Jat Chief of 
Bharatpur. “Apparently the conqueror 
of the Moghuls was a real man,” said 
dim, “hard-boiled enough to crack a 
marble slab merely by sitting in the 
throne.” It seems to me that instead 
of the patriotic throne protesting the 
right of the usurper it had paid the 
conqueror a compliment. 

The public audience hall was 24 
feet long by nearly half as wide and 
along its back wall we saw grilles 
thru which the court ladies could peek 
and see what was going on. The hall 
of private audience was not so large 
but a miracle of beauty indeed. ‘It 
was over sixty feet long, and from its 
lofty white marble ceiling, over twenty 
feet high, down to the very floor it 
was studded with a richly colored it 
lay and exquisite carving. 

There -was the beautifully carved 
room of the Emperor Shah Jahan, the 
builder of the Taj, and the grandsom 
of the great Akbar. It was the room 
where he had finally died, looking out 
from his marble balcony to where the 
pearly dome and minarets of the Tai 
Mahal rose 300 years ago even as they 
rose to meet the wondering gaze of 
Jim and me as we stood on that samé 
old balcony. Yes, there it was—the 
Taj! 

(Next week will tell of the 
by moonlight to the Taj Mahal.) 


visit 
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was toM@Lights Increase Egg Production 
 Queeg The results of a two-year study to 
determine the returns from lighted 
ndering HM ond unlighted pens of pullets and hens 
; oe has recently been reported from the 
nself ia Oregon experiment station. Both year- 
rved in ling hens and pullets were used in the 
© lavor Mirials, A uniform light day of thir- 
. “ teen hours was maintained thruout the 
vay g 


experiment. 





1e gare “The response to the lighting was 
almost immediate,” states the report. 
"ace on #¥“The lighted lots produced at a higher 
1 great Mijevel from October to February than 
the unlighted lots. The unlighted lots, 
= passed the lighted lots in 


| however, 

H February and March. Lighting leveled 
off annual production by increasing 
fall and winter and decreasing spring 
and summer production. Pullets in 
the lighted pens showed an increase 
in production from 0.6 to 6.6 per cent, 
but fewer eggs under lights than year- 
ling hens without lights. The increase 
in feeding time was apparently not the 
entire cause of increased production.” 

These results show the value of 
using lights in a flock of pullets that 
are kept primarily for egg production. 
The figures for the work showed that 
using lights on a flock of 400 average 
pullets would yield a profit of $81.07 
4 over the cost of the lighting. 

It is also interesting to note that 
the number of hours of light per day 
did not govern the amount of feed con- 
sumed. Birds which produced the 
most eggs consumed the most feed. 
This shows the necessity of liberal 








| 
| 


















feeding if satisfactory egg yields are 
to be obtained. It also shows that 
lights have other influences than in- 
oppo- @ creasing feed consumption, altho there 
had a @is undoubtedly a correlation between 
Hindu @the lights, heavy feed consumption 
1e mo Mand egg production in many cases. 
a con 
ief of " 
jueror | ~~ Baby Chick Industry Now 
"sai Under Way 
ack a 


Another season of hatching baby 
chicks in mammoth incubators where 
thousands of eggs are handled at one 
time, is now under way in the hun- 
dreds of hatcheries that form an im- 
portant part of the poultry industry of 
the state. This recent development 
has been an important one in relieving 
the housewife of a tremendous burden 


in the 
nstead 
ig the 
id the 


is 200 
le and 
crilles 


i in caring for setting hens as well as 
lara Making it possible for farmers and 
a -g2owtymen to secure chicks at the 
we its most de sirable time of the year. 
woul Secon incubation of eggs has 
nor 4 — known to the Chinese and Egyp- 
od om for thousands of years. In an- 
nt times heating manure was placed 
aren Sean the incubators to furnish the 
n, the gee ge for hatching the eggs. 
ndsdl gee 1850 the present type of incuba- 
room pi invented but the setting hen 
© out @.,)°™ained as the most dependable 
se the medium until the beginning of the 
» Taj — century, when the smaller 
- ther _— of incubators were perfected. 
ze of Miteg dertection of the small incubator 
same Him, me way to the development of 
—the mmoth incubators where the hatch- 





ing industry could be further deyel- 
oped. 


An important phase in the develop- 
’ : 
nent of mammoth incubators was the 
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discovery that baby chicks could be 
safely shipped long distances. This 
was on account of the yolk that is ab- 
sorbed by the chick just prior to hatch- 
ing. At first postal authorities would 
not accept baby chicks as parcel post. 
Gradually difficulties of this kind have 
been overcome and now a special han- 
dling service is provided which makes 
the sending of baby chicks by mail one 
of the important duties of postal au- 


| thorities. 


Each year finds a decided improve- 
ment in the quality of baby chicks of- 
fered to the public. This has been 
made possible by hatcheries arranging 
for careful inspection of the flocks 
which are supplying them with eggs 
for hatching, by improved technique 
in handling of incubators and by the 
of equipment which 
makes their work more effective. This 
general improvement in quality has 
tended to make the hatcheries the 
chief source of improved breeding 
stock as well as a source for baby 
chicks in general commercial flocks. 

Estimates for the past year show 
that approximately one-third of the 
baby chicks of the state are hatched 
by commercial hatcheries. Each year 
the percentage of chicks hatched on 
farms is growing smaller, thus saving 
labor and equipment for the farm and 
putting this phase of the business in 
the hands of specialists in this work. 
This year will probably see a still fur- 
ther increase in the output of hatch- 
eries. In the meantime the setting 
hen is losing her desire to become 
broody and is paying her way in a dif- 
ferent manner, for she is being bred to 
lay. 





Sunlight Aids Hatching Quality 
of Eggs 


An interesting experiment has been 
recently reported from the University 
of Philippines which indicates that 
exposure of eggs to the sun during the 
hatching period is conducive of in- 
creased hatching ability. It has long 
been known that sunshine has a bene- 
ficial effect when the parent stock is 
exposed to its direct rays at regular 
intervals. It has also become a well 
known fact that the direct rays of the 
sun are essential for the proper growth 
and development of chicks. However, 
it was up to the Philippine school to 
demonstrate that it would aid in the 
development of the embryo of a chick. 

The most practical method was the 
sunning of the eggs every third day. 
Where the eggs were exposed more 
often than this the beneficial results 
were not great enough to pay for the 
extra labor involved. 

Perhaps this experiment will indi- 
rectly show why some men have been 
securing excellent results in hatching 
chicks produced by hens that have 
been fed on cod liver oil. Cod liver oil 
supplies some of the beneficial vita- 
mins that are supplied by the sun. The 
same thing probably applies to hatch- 
ing eggs from hens that are exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun. In these 
cases at least a certain amount of 
these vitamins are stored up in the 
eggs for the use of the embryo as it 
is developing prior to hatching. 














Cel-o-glass pullets 


smash world’s record’ 








364 


HE new world’s record—3,007 
eggs in 364 days for a pen of ten 
birds! The highest record ever obtained 


at Storr’s by over 300 eggs! 


No wonder George Lowry of West 
Willington, Connecticut, owner of the 
new champions, is so enthusiastic about 


CEL-O-GLASS. 


For not only careful breeding—bal- 
anced rations—good clean houses. . 
but, besides these, scientific brooding 
and rearing inC EL-O-GLASS houses 


George Lowry with Emma 
Belle, which laid 328 eggs in 


record at Storr’s Contest 
1927-28, 





The winners—and the 
championst Mr. Lowry’s 
world-record-breaking pen, 
which laid 3,007 eggs in 
364 days. 


days—setting a new 


Stations of Connecticut and many 
other states. Commercial egg pro- 
ducers insist on CEL-O-GLASS. 


Durability makes 
CEL-0-GLASS Economical 


Once properly installed,C EL-O-GLASS 
lasts for years. Made on a wire mesh 
base, coated with a durable, trans- 
* parent substance, CEL-O-GLASS 
permits the vitalizing ultra-violet rays 
to pass through it. 


was behind this record-breaking pen. 


“TI never could have done it,” 


raised well in the first place. 


troubles.”’ 


And 1929 is the third successive year 
that Mr. Lowry has brooded and reared 


his chicks under CEL-O-GLASS. 


BABA & 
00% 
ay 


Hundreds of thousands of poultrymen 


says 
Mr. Lowry, “if my pullets had not been 
I use 
CEL-O-GLASS in every window of 
my poultry houses. CEL-O-GLASS 
assures my chicks and pullets of the 
health-giving rays of sunlight even in 
the winter months. It insures a warmer 
house. It helps prevent the spread of 
disease. It keeps out drafts and damp- 
ness. It stops chick losses from colds, 
coccidiosis and other forms of chick 

















The champions are at home—behind 
the CEL-O-GLASS windows of this 
house on Mr,Lowry’sWillington Farm. 


CEL-O-GLASS in hog-house win- 
dows prevents stiff legs in swine. It 
brings the disinfecting qualities of sun- 
light into dairy barns and all other 
farm buildings. It makes a light, warm 
porch enclosure. Used on hot beds and 
cold frames. Keep an extra roll on 
hand. You will find many uses for it. 


Send for this booklet 


and farmers, like Mr. Lowry, now give 


their chicks and pullets summer sun- 
shine all through the winter and spring 
months with CEL-O-GLASS, For 
in the sun’s 
And 
these, authorities have proved, kill 
bacteria, increase egg production. They 
help your breeders store up energy and 
vitality—and insure normal bone and . 


CEL-O-GLASS lets 
health-giving ultra-violet rays. 


body growth in baby chicks. 


U. S. Poultry Farm 
Uses CEL-O0-GLASS 


Scientists endorse CEL-O-GLASS, 
The Poultry Farm of the U. S. Depart- 
CEL- 


the Experimental a. 


ment of Agriculture uses 
GLASS, so do 


——es 


REG. U.S. OAT. OFF 


CELO-GLAS 


US. PATENT 1,580,287 


A new book, “Health on the Farm,” 
tells how to increase poultry profits. 
Mail coupon now for free copy. 

If your dealer does not carry 
CEL-O-GLASS, write for name of 
mearest dealer who does. Acetol 
Products, Inc., 21 Spruce Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


ee — 
Make poultry profits sure with: | 


1 Pure bred 2 Balanced 
stock rations 


3 Good houses 


5 Ultra-Violet Rays Through 
CEL-O-GLASS 


4 Sanitation 


O- 
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Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York, N.Y. Gentlemen; 
me your book, ‘‘Health on the Farm,”’ postpaid and free of charge. 


Name 











Street or R. F. D. 





Town a 





__State__ 
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Evev, Weed. 
Oil- Coal’ Electric 


TWIN FLOAT 
SOL-HOT 


Catalog FREE 


By all means, write to- 
day for our New Big 
Catalog-Folder and see 
the wonderful Brooder 
offers we have for poul- 
try raisers this season. 
New improvements have 
been made on the wonder- 
ful Twin-Float Sol-Hot 
Wickless Brooder that 
makes the **World’s Best 
Brooder.’’ 


Better Than Ever 
Catalog also tells all about 
the Sol-Hot Air-Blast —a 
drumtype eopeder fot in 
brooder houses. Also 
famous Sol-Hot RED- HED 
Coa! Brooder, and Sol-Hot 
Electric Brooder. Don’t buy 
any brooder until you get 
our catalog and learn all 
about the Sol-Hot line—the 
brooders that are far ahe 
of all others for depend- 
ability, efficiency and ease 
of operation. Write today. 


H. M. SHEER CO. 


Dept.71 QUINCY, ILL. 


m5 “ SOL-HOT 


ELECTRIC 


SOL-HOT 


ee 
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The New Day in Hatching’ 
A new book otf tacts about raising poultry 
for profit. Sent Free. Tells you how to 
do your own hatching of chicks, turkeys, 
ducks, geese, and make it pay big with 
Champion Belle City 


Incubators—Brooders 
Hatch your own chicks. Makesureofa 
healthy start. Take no chance on losses. 
For over 29 years I have supplied poultry 
raisers the utmost in incubators and 
brooders. A million users prefer the | 
Champion Belle City. Double-walled, 
hot water or electric heated, self- regulat- 
ing, self-ventilating. Easiest to operate. 
Hatch every fertile egg. Completely 
equipped, ready to use. Get this New 
Free book. It pictures all sizes of in- 
cubators, 80 to 2700 eggs. Hot water, oil, 
coal, electric brooders—80 to 1000 chic ks. 
Alllow in price, Please mail coupon today. 


r:-----For Free Book-----, 
J. V. Rohan, President 

5 Belle City Inc ubator Co, bg 

Box 12, Racine, Wis. UJ 

Please send **The New Day in Hatching.” ¢ 
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S MONI-MAKER ( ‘MAKER 
Hog hoases designed and priced 
to meet every meed, McLean 

county system 

brought te its 

highest pere 

fection. 





Bere’s what yor have been 
looking for. A Heated house— 
properly oe and built, 


Guaranteed high quality 
We bave no superiors 


Amazing low 
prices 
a hell free a & hog 
and poultry arid 





s Fro San 
JW PRICES, FOR 


uD et mesend 
ne u My new catalog 
sty! g low prices for Old 


us! Incubators 
chicks —it's cheaper—save money “Nesureot rst east 
healthy chicks, Sever: ul styles and sizes—at prices you 
= cannot aftord 
to miss, Latest 
s up-to-the-min- 
ute features — 
: Money saving 
—work saving 
—time saving. 
Get Our 
Catalog 
Be showing Old 
Trusty Incuba- 
tors and Brooders and also giving the lat- 
est »fulinformation for poultry raisers. 
Jot n'slow factory-to-you prices save 
hundredsof thous: 
try raisers annu: 
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ds of dollars for poul- | 


Standardization Will Aid the 
Poultry Business 


An important factor in the market- 
ing of many lines of goods during re- 
cent years has been the standardiza- 
tion of the products. Standards have 
been necessary in order to establish 
public confidence in a product and 
they have also been necessary in es- 
tablishing trades or brands’ which 
could be successfully merchandised. 
Standards may also be used to en 
courage the development of general 
quality. 

As soon as eggs are 
they are sorted into different grades 
for resale on the eastern markets. 
Large produce firms have their own 
brands that are used on both eggs and 
poultry. Usually these brands are 
made up according to established trade 
requirements, altho there is often con- 
siderable variation in regard to the 
standards used, as the general poultry 
and egg trade have not established as 
clear cut grades as some other lines of 
farm produce. 

There are two essential problems 
in working out this problem of stand- 
ardization. One is to give the farmer 
the benefit of a graded or standardized 
basis of selling his product to the deal- 
is to work out stand- 
merchandis- 


sold by farmers 


er and the other 
ards that will help in the 
ing of the product to consumers, From 
the standpoint of the farmer, stand- 
ards are order to in- 
crease the general quality of the prod- 
uct by giving farmers who produce 
good and poultry the advantage 
in selling price. From the standpoint 
of the consumer standards are neces- 
sary in order to build up public conti- 
dence and thereby aid in increasing 
} consumption at satisfactory prices. 

In speaking of standardization be- 
fore the national association of mar- 
keting officials, Roy C. Potts, of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated, “Standardization is a 
means of making the process of mar- 
keting more efficient and more sat- 
isfactory. A proper relation between 
price and quality of any commodity is 
made more possible and is more eas- 
ily obtainable, thru standardization. 
This relation is desirable thruout the 
whole process of marketing; it is more 
desirable for the producer in the local 
market, offering his eggs or poultry 
for sale; it is more desirable when a 
shipper and a terminal market buyer 
are bartering over the sale of the com- 
modity; and it is more desirable when 
the consumer is making final purchase 
of the product in a retail store.” 

Iowa is gradually making progress 
in giving the producer a graded mar: 
ket upon which to sell his eggs. More 
dealers have been buying eggs on 
grade during the past year than ever 
before. This is essential in the de- 
velopment of a successful poultry in- 
dustry for there is no incentive for 
farmers to improve quality when a flat 
price is offered for all eggs regardless 
of whether they are fresh and palata- 
ble or whether they have been held 
around the home until they are stale 
and shrunken. 

We have not made much progress 
in selling eggs on grade to consumers. 
The bill which was passed by the last 
legislature defining a fresh egg has 
helped to prevent misrepresentation. 
However, there is a big need for fur- 
ther development of standardization 
in both buying and selling. 


Keep the Birds Healthy 


There is nothing more important, 
from the standpoint of poultry profits. 
than to keep the flock healthy. An ad- 
equate sanitation program is undoubt- 
edly the most important factor in 
maintaining good flock health. Sucha 
program should include the raising of 
young chicks on clean ground, keeping 


necessary in 


eggs 





| combined 








house is drafty, then there is more 
danger from colds, roup and’ similar 
troubles. If no ventilation is provid- 
ed, the house is apt to become damp 
and this will also cause weakened vi- 
tality and possibly colds. Warmth, 
with a dry, clean house, 
make ideal conditions. 

Feeding is also important for health 
as well as from the standpoint of pro- 
duction. Unless the birds are given 
a ration that supplies all of their 
needs they will become weakened and 
subject to diseases of all kinds. A 
proper mineral balance, some green 
feed as well as milk and packing 
house products are essential in sup- 
plying all of the nutritional needs of 
birds. 


Smaller Poultry Production 
in 1928 


The number of poultry raised on 
farms in 1928 is approximately 10 per 
cent less than in 1927, according to re- 
ports which have been received by the 
United States Department cf Agricul- 
ture from 22,000 farms, representing 
all of the different states. The returns 
showed the number of chicks and 
young chickens of this year’s hateh to 
be 9 per cent less than on July 1 of last 
year. The returns for June 1 showed 
12 per cent less; for May 1, 15 per cent 
and for April 1, 16 per cent less 
than for similar periods last vear. 

The reduction in the north-central 
states, which have more than half of 
the chickens in the United States, is 
about 7 per cent. The southern states 
show a decrease of 14 per cent, the 
northeast 12 per cent and the far west 
5 per cent. 

The decreased production has already 
affected the market, as shown by bet- 
ter egg and poultry prices this year as 
compared to last year. This should 
mean an improved outlet for breeding 
stock this fall and winter. 


less, 





New Iowa Poultry Bulletins 


Three new Iowa poultry bulletins, 
for which there has long been a de- 
mand, are just off the press and ready 
for public distribution. 

Extension bulletin No. 144 explains 
the construction and use of the Iowa 
model one-room brooder house. This 
brooder house is adapted to use on 
the average general farm and accom- 
modates about 250 chicks. 

Extension bulletin No. 145 takes up 
in detail the warm and cool room 
brooder house, which is designed to 
accommodate from 350 to 400 chicks 
in one unit. This house measures 12 
by 16 feet. Both bulletins 144 and 145 
are four pages in size. 

Extension bulletin No. 146, eight 
pages, discusses the straw loft poultry 
house, especially recommended for 
the maintenance of uniform tempera- 
ture resulting from a two-foot layer 
of straw in the loft. 

These bulletins may be obtained by 
writing to Agricultural Extension 
Service, Morrill Hall, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa 





“You Sometimes Want to Cuss” 


The other day when I walked into a 
tenant’s hen house I could smell the 
distinct odor of a dead bird. I looked 
around and under the dropping board, 
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———= 
almost covered with litter, I found the 
remains. 

Previous visits to the same farm oy 
other occasions caused me to know 
that this family had considerable log, 
from disease in poultry. Yet with 
such losses reminding them of the 
dangers of further disease trouble 
they had left this hen lie for days 
where she had dropped when she dieg 

Such carelessness in regard to minor 
problems of sanitation is one of the 
things that sometimes makes you want 
to cuss. 

Probably no other type of farm api. 
mals responds so much to proper sapi. 
tation as do poultry. In eliminating 
tuberculosis, cleanliness is of prime 
importance. In fighting worms, pre. 
vention is easier than continually 
using drugs. It is surprising what 
clean houses, clean fresh ground and 
clean drinking water will do to elimi. 
nate trouble in poultry.—C. N. K 





Grading Increases Canadian 
Egg Consumption 


The egg consumption of Canada ig 
now about 320 eggs per person per 
year, or practically double the amount 
consumed ten years ago when compul- 
sory egg grading was first started, ae 
cording to a recent report issued 
about the work. 

This work was started about ten 
years ago as a means of aiding farm. 
ers in securing a better market for 
eggs. At the same time it provided 
consumers with better eggs and they 
have responded by doubling their con- 
sumption. 

When the work was first started 
Canadian officials met with obstacles, 
the same as will be met in the United 
States if the work is started here, 
However, the results have been great 
enough so that the work is justified. 

Iowa now has a voluntary egg grad- 
ing law. This was preceded by an egg 
candling law. We are gradually mak- 
ing progress towards handling our egg 
business on a quality basis. 
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Sure do hatch chicks! 


Exceptionally high production—hatch your 
own healthy, strong chicks at smallest cost 
imaginable—no loss or stunting from ship- 
ping. Machine has 27-year-long successful 
record—thousands in use—100 to 900 egg 
sizes. Double redwood case; copper hot water 
heating system; chick tray. Complete fixtures, 
with moisture gauge and automatic egg-turn- 
ing tray. Full instructions and Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book with each machine. 
Write today for Free Book on 
Sure Hatch Incubators 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box59, Fremont, Nebr. 


Pure-Bred Poultry Book—Free 


A guide to profit and pleasure from Poultry. 
Bargain prices on famous Royal Strain Baby. 
Chicks, Poultry, Eggs, Brooder Stoves. 
Chicks guaranteed to live 21 days or re 
place at half price. Write today. 


Oskaloosa Poultry Farm, Boxia6, Oskaloosa, la 
Do_ Your r Own Hatching 


tried ‘and te Testes weeds 
“SUCCESSFUL” 
(ncubators and Brooders 


Used by the bis. money-makera 
in business year after 
pd se — free to 








































Our Baby Chicks Better than ever, 
requirements. Every bird banded with an 
prices will surprise you. Early Grier 
Send for catalog, it is a Wonder. 





BABY CHICKS “FREE BORN’ 


30,000 hens culled 
aluminum 
discount on 


ALBERT LEA HATCHERY, Desk 5, Albert = Minn. 















for production and standard 
sealed leg band. ur Quality and 
all Chicks booked before Feb. Ist. 
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CHICKS of 200 ESS € 


At outa tle of "ea og on ee orders. 


Parsee breed for eal Fee SEED MAR 
capacity 200 eggs | White, Brown, = ecenseto 


andup yearly. State | Anconas, Barred Rocks ................. 
Accredited. 1004 


— 
Barred Rocks 14. 00 W 
cer: Wh. Rocks, Reds, Wh. Wyandottes 
live free Cata- 
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the houses clean, proper care of wa- 

\ tering and feeding equipment and 

such other steps as the individual 
poultry house may indicate. 

Phocian Pee reeie | In addition to sanitation, the type 

inform: and arrangement of the house has a 

i great deal to do with health. If the 


» Cory te, Neb. 


~~ ‘ WONDERF UL POUL TRY BOOK 


Retion’ s Great Poultry Manual. | 
2 Pa es. Beautiful Pictures. | s 
8. So , Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons 16.00 f a lit 
log Free. 15.00 0 let 
feo Assorted 100: $10. Order from thie eA write f tal 
wy nig x 42 “COLU e eS ca! 1A, M0. com 
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Master Farmers Talk to 
Folks at Home 
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(Continued from page 6) 








pis life. Burrell C. Foster surprised 
everybody by telling how he took “the 
paseball course” at Iowa University 
and was a pitcher in professional base- 
pall for some years before he started 
curving ears of corn against the bang- 
poard. 

Bert Schuelke told of the problems 
of northwestern Iowa and the difficul- 
ties of successful community work 
where the percentage of tenancy was 
high. H. E. Barringer furnished the 
ynusual instance of a town boy who 
nad gone to the country and made 
good. Mr. Barringer lived in town un- 
til he was nineteen. Otto’ F. Schultz 
contrasted’ the farm of his early days 
with the farm of today and pointed 
out that we were not yet using to ca- 
pacity modern opportunities for better 
farming. Hervey E. Hazen, speaking 
of the increasing self reliance of the 
farmer and the increasing respect of 
other groups for him, said: “Twenty 
years ago it would have been nearly 
impossible for a group of farmers to 
speak to a gathering like this, and 
still more for business men to come to 
such a meeting or to listen if they did 
come.” 

In the closing greetings to the Mas- 
ter Farmers, Mark Thornburg, Iowa’s 
secretary of agriculture, toid how the 
efficiency of the modern farmer was 
underestimated. “In thirty years,” he 
declared, “the production of corn has 
been doubled, that of oats tripled, 
and the production of hogs, dairy prod- 
ucts and poultry products more than 
doubled. What other industries, oper- 
ating under similar conditions, can 
show as good a record?” 

A. J. Blakely, representing the older 
Master Farmers, pointed out the value 
of the Master Farmer movement in 
calling attention to the need of educa- 
tion that leads to well rounded devel- 
opment and to an easy adjustment to 
new conditions. President R.° M. 
Hughes of Iowa State College toid 
how he hoped to have the Master 
Farmers help keep the college close 
to the farm. 

It was getting late. As the crowd 
broke up, out in the country in each 
of thirteen households, there was 
probably some one to say or think: 
“We'll have to dig in tomorrow. He’ll 
think things have slipped a little while 
he was gone. And Jim called up about 
a board meeting; he’ll have to go to 
that. Must tell him about that steer 
that’s off feed.” 

The Master Farmers have no chance 
to rest on their*laurels. 





How Iowa Master Farmers 
7 Get That Way 


(Continued from page 8) 


church work. Always the activities of 
the women went hand in hand with 
those of the husband. 

Mrs. Frank Everett, of Mahaska 
county, has been very active in build- 
ing up Four-H club work in the county, 
as Well as taking an active part in the 
home project work. So busy has she 
been, in fact, that Mr. Everett accused 
her of winning a place for him on the 
Score card for “Right Living” thru her 
gigas activities, rather than his 

wn. 

I wish I could introduce all of the 
Master wives to you—but I can’t. 

Each wife, I know, will carry home 
@ memory of her first Master Farmer 
banquet—the music, the lights, the 
flowers, the inspirational talks and the 
fun. But the glow on each wife’s face 
when her own husband was introduced 
and spoke to us for a few minutes is 


one of the memories* that I carried 
home.—P, B. 
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When a glass stopper sticks, pour 
@ little glycerine around the neck and 
let it stand. The stopper will soon 

easily 


come out 
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BE ASSURED . fie 


FULLEST 
PROTECTION 


Think — Your Good Crop Nearly Matured—A Hail Storm Then Means Complete Ruin 


BUT YOU ARE SAFE if you are insured in the Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance Association. It 
gives you the fullest protection—a mutual, cooperative organization of farmers known for its honest and 


fair dealing. It offers you— 


(1) A policy with an assessment limit of 244% The 
lowest assessment limit in the State of lowa. 

(2) A policy with a farmers’ organization that gives hail 
insurance at cost. 


Every farmer would insure his crops against lowa’s increasing hailstorm hazard if 
he knew what it meant to have the protection offered by the Hawkeye Mutual. 


Compare a Hawkeye Policy with the ordinary hail insurance policy and judge for yourself, 


Hawkeye Mutual Hail Insurance Association 
FORT DODGE, IOWA 


CARVER BUILDING 


Sr 


(3) A policy with the only hail insurance association in 
lowa that has not or can not assess over 2!/2%, 

(4) A policy with a company that gives prompt and sat- 
isfactory settlements. 
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CHAMPION 
/s The SILO You Have 
Been Waiting For 
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Tank Heater 
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ever made in tank 

heaters. } pen Burns 14 to 16 hours 
on one gallon of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
e. Heating chambey entirely — 


EMPIRE NON-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 


F Empire Tank Heater Co. 
107 &.7th $t., Washington, le. 
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FEDERAL LAND BANK 


Loans 


Are made for 36 years—fully optional 
after five years—optional up to 1-5 of 
loan after first year. 


Are co-operative and share in profits— 
made to farmers at cost—the cheapest 
and best farm loans. 


See nearest Secretary-Treasurer, or write 


Federal Land Bank, Omaha, Neb. 





| Name 








your 
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BROOD SOWS 


Health 


Know About the Danger of 
Infection Which Is Always Present, 


Since a large part of your hog profits de- 
pends on raising strong, healthy litters, it 
1s only common sense to help your br 
sows keep as healthy as possible, 

The Drovers Veterinary Union, of Omaha, 
Nebraska, has published a 50-page book for 





hog raisers, which discusses this important 
subject in full detail. Every hog raiser should 
have a copy of this book, which will be sent 
free on request. It contains no advertising, 
but is a complete handbook of valuable infor- 
mation on hog raising. It tells about the 
various types of hog diseases, such as Hog 


Flu, Swine Plague, Hog Pneumonia, and de- 
scribes different types of Worm Infestation 
and many other things. Over fifty topics— 
each of vital importance to 
hog raisers—are taken up in 
this manual. It has been 
written by leading veterina- Sse: 
rians and is part of the serv- SSR it Ss 
ice which this large and ee: 
well known company is 
giving not only to its own 
customers, but to all hog 
raisers who desire to 
take advantage of it. 
Remember that there 
is no charge for the 
book. Just fill out the 
coupon below and mail 
it today. 


MAIL couson TODAY 


Drovers Veterinary Un 
Dept. C-22, Omaha, New 


0) Send me FREE your 5 p. hog manual. 











0 Send me information about 3RD DEGREE 


—the original and genuine 3-purpose liquid 
for hogs. 





Address 








Mail This Coupon to 


“DROVERS Janis" 022 62 








AmAnA Farm Light} 
Batteries 
$98.65 per set 


Guaranteed 5 Years. Write 
me SOCIETY 


Migh, lowe 
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' . Short 
Cuts fofarim 


PROFITS 


On the Dressen farm, Waverly, Minn., 
they pastured 85 hogs on 5 acres of 
alfalfa and still cut two big crops 
and had a third one left for the milk 
cows. D. W. Kremer, Wapello, Ia. 
refuses to sell any corn or hay and 
has doubled his land production by 
fertilizing on the hoof. G. W. Light- 
hall, Keldron, S. D., turned hogs 
into oats and barley in the Spring. 
They stayed right there until ten 
days before harvest. Oats made 60, 
barley 48 bushels per acre. Victor 
Fagerstrom, Radium, Minn., cleaned 
out ten acres of sow thistle with 50 
sheep and increased his next yield of 
flax from 8 to 14 bushels per acre— 
$120 extra profit. 


RED BRAND FENCE 
* *Galvannealed’ ’— Copper Bearing 


makes possible these short cuts to farm prof- 
its year after year because copper in the 
steel and extra heavy ‘“‘Galvannealed’”’ coat- 
ing of zinc outside keeps rust out far longer; 
erent stays, wavy strands, can’t-slip 

nots help keep this hog-tight, bull-proof 
fence straight, trim and tight. Ask your 
dealer to show you long lasting RED 
BRAND FENCE. 

What has been your experience with good 
fences? We will pay $5.00 or more for each 
letter we use. Write for details, catalog and 
3 interesting booklets that tell how others 
have made moremoney with hog-tight fences. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 





Peoples Savings Bank in Providence, an 
old, reliable Mutual Savings Bank, estab- 
lished in 1851, invites you to become one 
of its depositors and share in the liberal 
dividends of 444%. Continuous dividends 
have been paid for 77 years at the highest 
rates consistent with safety. 

Over 40,000 depositors (in New England 
and all over the country) enjoy the safety, 
convenience and profit that this bank 
offers. Banking by mail brings this oppor- 
tunity to you. 


Deposits or withdrawa's can be made 
easily and with absoiute satety. 


PEOPLES 
SAVINGS BANK 


PROVIDENCE R.I. 


A Mutual Bank Under State Supervision. 
Resources $35,000,000.00 


Peoples Savings Bank, Providence, R. I. 

Please explain to me how I can open and 
conduct an account at Peoples Savings 
Bank in Providence. 


Name 





Address _ 








caring 4 


If you ate bothered with deafness or 
head noises: or cannot enjoy the ra- 
dio, or sermons; or cannot talk sat- 
isfactorily with others, write us the 
extent of your hearing difficulties 
and we will send you, postage paid, 
a FREE BOOKLET on deafness, its 
eauses, and copies of letters from many of the 
thousands who tell how their_hearing has been 
restored by Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 127 Todd Bldg., Louisville, Ky., U.S. A. 


3.0.5. Farm Light Batteries 


New improved de- 








Are highest quality. 
sign. Give long life and = satisfactory 
service. Thousands in use. The ight 
replacement battery for your plant. Write 
for new low prices. 

VICTOR STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Dept. P. (Est. 1914) Rock Island, M. 


a 
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Farm Bureau Asks for State 
Income Tax 


HETUELATREOTOSUGETETER EEA PN LAY OPEN GT EL EHEOEETET TENTION NOTONNG 
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ad 


usm 
(Continued from page 10) 


We endorse the federal income and in- 
heritance or estate tax laws, believing 
that they constitute a fair method of col- 
lecting necessary revenue, and we oppos? 
any changes in these laws which might 
impair their effectiveness, 

We endorse the pi ples the fed- 
eral land 1 
influence in stabilizing land value thru 
est rates. 


in maintaining 


long-time loans and lowe 
No effort should be spa 
and improving its operat ‘ 

Beleving that the Federal Reserve 
Board has at times used its power of cre- 
ating inflation or deflation by eontrolling 
the value of money thru setting redis- 
count rates, in direct opposition to the 
welfare of agricultural interests, we de- 
mand a more sympathetic attitude toward 
our industry. 

Since Hoover has 
pledged to do everyth power .to 
agricultural equality, and ince, 
during the next years he 
intment of 


policy 


President-el 


restore 
further, 
will be responsible 
sufficient members 
of this board, we ins 
ing each appointme: vhich will seat a 
member of this boar certair 
that the man appoint 
stand for financial pol 
» equality to agri t 
our last annual 1eeting, we asked 
the appointment of a commission to 
“make a survey of the state, looking to a 
improvement of the farm-to- 
market roads.” In March, 1928, the as 
sembly passed a joint resolution authoriz- 
ing such a commission. In the latter part 
of August, 1928, the governor appointed 
this commission, which held its first 
meeting early in September. The recom- 
mendations of this commission have be- 
available for study only within the 
ecommenda- 
roads of 
boards of 


mak- 


make 
unfailingly 


tending to re- 


systematic 


come 
past few days. Their maj 
tion is that all the secondary 
the state be placed under the 
supervisors. 

The elimination of the whship trus- 
tees, affecting as it does > prin- 
ciple of local self-governmen pon which 
our civilization is founded, i 00 sWeep- 
ing a change to be adopted without ma- 
ture consideration and care 
our entire citizenry. 

1. We recommend t 
eral assembly proceed 
and that sufficient 


> present gen. 
extreme care 
permitted to 
elapse between the ligation of this 
plan and final : nm to permit a 
full consideration f its merits and de- 
merits. 

2. We recommend that each county 
Farm Bureau make a careful study of this 
proposal by committees appointed for that 
purpose, and thru township meetings, and 
make known to their emblymen their 
findings on this question. 

For the present general assembly, we 
make the following recommendations: 

1. That all tax money, except the regu- 
lar millage tax, gllocated to the secondary 
road systems be confined to permanent 
improvements only, and distributed to the 
local uniis on a basis of mileage of road 
plus the.estimated cost of improvements 
per mile. 

2. We are opposed to granting to any 
hoard or power to bond 
any taxing unit 
people 

3. In ease the new plan for secondary 
road control be not adopted, (a) that they 
provide by law for an annual county road 
meeting for which trileage and per diem 
should be allowed, whereat the 


trustees shall 


commission the 


without a vote of the 


supervis- 
ors, county engineer and 
plan and correlate the improv: 
the coming year: (b) that townships be 
not permitted to purchase 
huilding machinery; those tow} 
already possessing such equipment should 
be compelled to employ, for heavy grad- 
ing, the county equipment, or let the work 
by contract. 

Intelligently planned and efficiently op- 
erated cooperative marketing has proved 
to be the best method whereby the farmer 
can help himself to a better return for 
his products. 

We implore our membership to patron- 
ize all existing cooperatives and to in- 
crease efforts in extending our activities 
along these lines. We pledge our assist- 
ance and support to such efforts. 

We endorse the cooperative banking 
law passed by the forty-second general 
assembly, and urge that those communi- 
ties contemplating the organization of a 
bank give careful consideration to this 
cooperative plan. 

Since Iowa farmers pay two-thirds of 
the property taxes supporting Iowa 
schools, under the control of the State 
Board of Education, and since, of the 
nine members: of that board, only one is 
a farmer, we urge ‘that a farmer be ap- 
pointed to fill the present vacancy. 

We recommend to the’ Iowa assembly 
an amendment to the cooperative law 
which will provide a penalty for any per- 
son or firm found guilty of encouraging 
a member of a cooperative to violate his 
contract. 


ments for 


heavy road 
ships not 





Harry: “So you were out with a gold 
digger, eh? Get hurt?’ 
Larry: “Just a few miner injuries.” 





bank law, and a reciate its | 








ful study by | 











nother Great 
ail Insurance 
ecord = 


—84 1-6% of all 
assessments collected 


Be Sere Your Policy Boars Ti 
returned to members— pl vay tal A or 


Square Deal Trademark 





QUARE DEAL has again kept faith with the farmers of 


lowa. Facing the most severe hail losses in many seasons, 

Square Dail paid its members $272,553.42 this last year 

tLlone—$80,000 more than the largest total loss of any pre- 
In fact, Square Deal paid its members $30 for 
every $1,000 insurance in force, again making a larger re- 
turn to members, in proportion to insurance in force, than 
any other Iowa company. 


vious year. 











This year a loss payment check was sent to one mem- 
ber out of every three and a half insured with this asso- 
Of all assessments collected, 84 1/6 per cent was 
returned to members; and at the same time a reserve fund 
equal to the expenses of the past year has been set aside 
to meet the demands of the new year. This is one of the 
most amazing records ever made by a hail company in 
the midwest. 

Square Deal carried more than nine million dollars of 
during the past year. This growth is amply 
deserved, for Square Deal is in business to SERVE ITS 
MEMBERS; not for profit. Its overhead expense is nom- 
inal, its salaries small, its commissions moderate. It is 
operated by and for farmers, It is YOUR company. Let 
it protect your 1929 crops; take advantages of its savings. 
Keep in mind that the Square Deal is the only hail policy 
that limits its overhead to 1 per cent of the business in 
force. - 

Write for a copy of our latest hail insurance informa-= 
tion book before you insure for 1929. It’s worth money 
to you. = - - Free. 


quare Deal Mutual 


Hail Insurance Association 
400 Capital City Bank Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


ciation, 


insurance 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 

















Phosphate Fertilizer Pays 


Would You Like to Get 
The Following Crop Increases? 
8 to 10 bushels more Hard Dry Corn 
5 to 10 bushels more Grain 
80 te 45 bushels more Potatoes 
% to 1 ton more Alfalfa per acre. 
All in addition to 10 Days Kariier Maturity, Better Feed and 
Market Quality. + 
Many Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin and Dakota farmers are tnvesting 
$3.68 for one bag of Anaconda 46% Treble Superphosphate and are getting 
back #6 to $10 Better Crops In stx months time. 
That's big interest for Just A Bag An Acre Once in 4 Years. 
Better crops on fewer acres—more profit on land and labor. 
See your local dealer or write 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 


111 West Washington St. Chicago, Ill. 
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What Kind of MAE 


HARROW 
WILL YOU NEED 
This Spring? 


No matter what kind of harrow Horse Disc Hat- 
you may need, there's a Roderick t 2 rows for every 
Lean that will do the job easier and : purpose. 
better. It will cost no more than 
an ordinary harrow, and has 

* development back of it. 

Check the type of harrow that in- 
terests you, clip this out and send 
it to us so that we can send you 
our Complete Catalogue. 

C Spike Tooth Harrows. 
0 Spring Tooth Harrows. 
(0 Disc Harrows—Horse or Tractor. 


ACG, US. PAT OFF 


Spike Tooth Har- 
rows for all 
needs. 





Name 


Town 








State R. D 
THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 
Dept. 15, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Full stocks for prompt service at 
The T. G. Northwall Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 
The Hayes Pump & Planter Co, 
Galva, Ail. 
jj 


Automatic Tractor Harrows. 
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PFISTER'S KRUG SEED CORN, HIGHEST 


{LLACES’ FARMER, January 25, 1929 
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We Notice— 


that the classified advertisers 
who report the best results 
from their advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer_are those who 
follow the rule of 


Tell More 


Sell More 


Their ads are the ones that 
cover all important points and 
leave as little as possible in 
doubt. 


Successful classified adver- 
tisers write their ads from the 
standpoint of the buyer who 
is going to read them. They 
are not professional ad writ- 
ers; they just try to get the 
buyer’s viewpoint. 


This Is Our 
Idea Of A 
Well Written Ad 








yielding open pollinated corn in south cen- 


tral section of 1926 and 1927 Iowa State Yield 








wa Test. All seed guaranteed satisfactory to 
ts purchaser in every way. Ear crated; or 
ee Meipped, butted, shelled, graded and bagged; 
——— 985.0 per bushel. Lester Pfister, El Paso, Il). 
ad 
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Har- 
every 
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Notice that he has told you 
almost all of the important 
things that you would want to 
know about it. 


Here Are The 
Results This Ad 
Brought 


“T have sold about 1,000 
bushels of seed corn. Most of 
these orders were mail orders 
in answer to my classified ads. 
Altho these ads were run in 
another weekly farm paper 
and a local daily besides Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, I find that 
about two-thirds of the orders 
Should be credited to Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. My advertis- 
ing cost, per bushel of seed, is 
less than one-half as high in 
Wallaces’ Farmer as in the 
other papers. Naturally the 
Tesults have been entirely sat- 
isfactory.”? 

Very truly yours, 
Lester Pfister. 


Classified Advertising Department 


(8 Pentty seaweed foe mien y 


DES MOINES, IOWA 











“Horse Thief Town” 


(Continued from page | 7) 


saw a man start toward him out of the 


shadow of the shed. It was Buckskin 
White. He had a long bowie knife in his 
hand. 


Mark saw the plan at once. White had 
lain low, intending to get a horse and ride 
out in the confusion after the attack. 
Mark had spoiled that, and he was going 
to get rid of Mark before the alarm was 
given. 

White came forward at a crouching run. 
His knife was held low. Mark whirled 
up his rifle, butt foremost, and slashed 
down with it. White dodged away, then 
sprang in as the swing of the rifle pulled 
Mark off balance and left his side open. 
Reversing himself desperately, Mark 
pulled down the barrel to guard himself. 
He heard the clink of the knife against 
the metal, then something ripped his shirt, 
and he had the feeling of a hot iron being 
drawn across his ribs. 

He jumped away before White could 
strike again, brought the rifle down, and, 
holding it at the stock grip and by the 
trigger guard, jabbed the barrel at the 
bandit. White swore, struck it aside with 
his free hand, and then tried once more 
to close. Mark jabbed the end of the bar- 
rel against the man’s throat. The bandit 


gulped, clutched at his throat with his 
free hand, and stepped back. Dropping 
the rifle, Mark jumped at him, wrestled 


for the knife, felt White gripping him 
again, knew again that burning sensation 
on chest and rib, struck out with knees 
and feet, heaved again, and found the 
knife in his hand. Panting, blinded by 
blood and sweat, he lunged twice with it. 
The third thrust found air. 

Mark cleared his eyes. White was run- 
ning across the yard, and running slow. 
He had one hand to his side, and his head 
swung back and forth as he ran. He 
came out on the street, and headed 
straight for the river. 

Someone cried out. There were answer- 
ing yells. White kept straight on. 

A shot sounded. As at a signal, White 
stopped, whirled about, staggered.on. He 
went down at the edge of the embank- 
ment—stood up again. A crackle of rifle 
fire met him. He went over the edge like 
a bag of sand. 

Mark looked down at himself. His shirt 
was torn to pieces. There was a good 
deal of blood on him. The cuts on his 
chest and ribs and face were beginning to 
‘urn. : 

‘I’m going to get those horses,” he said 
to himself, and turned back to the shed. 


There was only a scratch across one 
horse’s back, where White’s bullet had 
gone. The other was sound enough. They 


took some gentling. Mark himself—per- 
haps it was the blood, he thought—seemed 
to smell strange to them. It was ten min- 
utes before he could get bridles on them 
and lead them out. 

He paused by the street. The sound of 
firing had died away. Half a dozen men, 


with four, with arms bound, in their 
midst, came by. 

“Hang ’em off-hand, I say,” one of 
their captors was urging. 

Mark turned toward the levee. People 


were scattered all over the road now. In- 
jured men were sitting on the ground; 
women were bringing water and strips of 
cloth. 


Mark led the horses around one body 
that was stretched out in the road. A 
woman, hurrying by with a length “Of 


cloth, cast a side glance at the dead man, 
stopped and screamed. 

“It’s Doc Farley!” she cried. ‘What- 
ever’ll we do now without no doctor. And 
Farley wasn’t a-fighting, anyway.” 


OME ONE came running. Mark felt 
warm arms around him, warm lips on 
his face. 


“Oh, Mark!” cried Sally. ‘‘You’re fair 
killed!”” 
Mark felt very tired and sick. He want- 


ed nothing so much as to put his head in 
the soft hollow of her neck and shoulder 
and cry. For that reason, he tried to keep 
his voice hard and bad tempered. 

“I’m all right,’’ he said; “I 
team.” 

She stepped back a little to look at him. 
Mark felt it was nice to have anyone care 
that much whether you were killed or 
not. 

“Let the team go,” she cried. “Come 
over here and let me wash that blood 
off you.” 

Mark shook his head. He had an ob- 
scure feeling that all his affairs ought 
to be wound up now. He had the tearm. 
Cassidy would be back soon. He would 
have the farm. All that remained 

“Down at Young’s Ferry,’”’ he reminded 
her, “you said that if you were real hard 
up, you might take up with me.” 

She smiled a little. 

“Any time you say, Mark,” 
“and now let me fix you up.” 

They were sitting down by the levee 
half an hour later when the steamboat 
from the south came in. The team, thor- 
oly talmed down now, nibbled at the 
secant grass a little way up the bank. 
Mark was a mass of bandages. He found 
that his hurts bothered him very little so 
long as Sally held his hand. 

Moss came by, on the run. 

“What'll they do with ’em?” Mark in- 
quired. 

He had learned that thirteen had been 


got the 





she said; 


| 


over the river and the 








caught. A few had escaped. The rest 
were dead. Poor old Burrit, victim of his 
friendship and loyalty to Brown, was 


among the number. 

“Whip ‘ent and send ’em down river,” 
Moss answered. “We've had enough 
killing.” 

That was the end of it, Mark thought. 
Bellevue was clean again. A fine little 
place, he thought, with his eves ranging 
settlement. Ina 
few years, now, it would be a town to be 
proud of—a good neighborhood to be in, 
to raise children 





“Mark!” cried some one. ‘Good heav- 
ens, boy, what have they been doing to 
you?” 

“Taming horse thieves,” murmured 
Mark, and looked up into the face of 
George Cassidy. 

The two shook hands. 

“I got the team back,” said Mark 


proudly, ‘and the cow’ll calve in a week 
or two, the spring wheat'’s in, and we're 
all ready to start plowing for corn.” 

Cassidy stared. An éxcited citizen, at 
his elbow, gave him the rest of the story. 

“T owe you a lot, Mark,” said Cassidy 
slowly. “If you want to start in mining 
at Galena, I'll outfit you. Or if you want 
to go back to Philadelphia i 

Mark held tight to Sally’s hand. 

“Help me with my cabin, and give me 
some corn husks for a bed,” said Mark. 
“I’m going to take up that land next to 
you. I guess T’'ll go to farming.” 

(The End) 








SOYBEANS FED TO ANIMALS 
INCREASE FERTILITY 

Since investigations at many experi- 
ment stations indicate that approximately 
three-fourths of the nitrogen fed in a bal- 
anced ration is excreted in the liquid and 
solid manure, proper handling of soy- 
beans on the farm should at least keep up 
the nitrogen supply in the soil and may 
even add to it, according to O. T. Cole- 
man, of the Missouri College of Agricul- 
ture. 

Soybeans take from the air one-half of 
the nitrogen required for growth; but, in 
order to do this, they must be well inoc- 
ulated when planted, so that they can 
make good use of the air nitrogen. If the 
manure produced from them is handled 
so that practically no loss results before 
it is spread, the soil fertility may even 
be increased. 

Assuming that 50 per cent of the nitro- 
gen used in the production of soybeans 
is taken from the air and that 70 per cent 
of the nitrogen in the soybean hay is 
voided in the manure when fed to live- 
stock, the extra 20 per cent returned to 
the soil will make the return to the soil 
greater than the removal by the soybean 
crop. 

A ton of soybean hay will average .fifty 
or more pounds of nitrogen, half, or twen- 
ty-five pounds, of which will come from 
the soil. By carefully handling this ma- 
nure so that little nitrogen is lost, the 
twenty-five pounds removed from the soil 
can be returned with an additional ten 
pounds of nitrogen originally secured by 
the crop from the air. About six per cent 
of the amount of nitrogen in the entire 
plant will be left in the roots at harvest 
time. As some of the nitrogen may have 
beem taken from the air, it would give 
the soil an additional increase. 

Where soybeans are removed from the 
field as hay or grain, and no manure re- 
turned to the soil, a real loss in nitrogen 
occurs, altho Coleman points out that this 
is less than would be removed by corn and 
other non-legume crops that must get all 
of their nitrogen from the soil. 

On sloping land, where soybeans have 
been planted in rows with the slope and 
the crop followed by a fall sowing of rye, 
erosion: has been greater than where corn 
was planted the same way and no cover 
crop used. Because of this, there is more 
of fertility than could be returned 
even with the soybeans properly handled 
and the manure spread. 

Losses from soil washing on sloping 
land can be partially controlled by drilling 
the beans solid with a grain drill. This 
takes three to four times as much. seed, 
however, and may result in trouble with 
weeds and grass. If the beans are to be 
drilled solid, the ground should be plowed 
early and worked at intervals before 
planting, in order to kill sprouting weeds 
and grass. Better seed-bed preparation, 
sowing broadcast, and harrowing a couple 
of times when the plants are four or five 
inches high will also help to reduce soil 
losses. 


loss 





MINNESOTA PORK PRODUCTION 
RACE 


J. H. Nahrgang, Master Farmer, class 
of 1927, is the winner of the annual pork 
production contest sponsored by the Min- 
nesota Livestock Breeders’ Association 
and organized and carried on by the farm 
extension service of the University of 
Minnesota. 

Awards are based on the average num- 
ber of pounds of pork produced per sow. 
Mr. Nahrgang raised 92 pigs from 10 sows. 
The average weight was 228 pounds per 
pig and 2,097.6 pounds per litter. A total 
of 20,976 pounds of pork was produced by 
Mr. Nahrgang, or more than ten tons 
from ten sows. 


Compare - It 
with any other hog house 
«then you'll see why 
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| HALL top House 
_ is Cleaner, Warmer, Stronger 


OMPARE it! That's all we ask. When 
you examine the Hall Hog House, you'll 
understand why thousands of mid-western 
hog raisers prefer it for use with the McLean 
County System. 

Go to your nearest Hall dealer. Have him 
show you how ventilators insure fresh air 
without drafts—how top and side swing up to 
make cleaning easy. Note the close fitted, 
tongued-and-grooved construction that keeps 
| little pigs warmer on cold nights. See how 

heavy creosoted lumber and reinforced con- 
struction give Hall Houses extra strength 
that makes them last years longer. 

And not only are Hall Hog Houses better, 
but cheaper to buy than to build. Volume 
production in our big wood-working plant, 

with lumber ught direct from the mills, 


makes Hall H jouses often cost you less 
than you would have to pay for materials 
alone. rite for name of nearest dealer, and 


for valuable Ames Booklet, ““Growing Healthy 


Hogs." Copy free on request. Send coupon 
today. 


HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DEPT. W. 6 CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Valuable Booklet Free 35°, 









Hall Mfg. Com . 
Dept. w. 6, Coder | Raptds, lowa. 
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HI-BRED CORN 


Our new system of picking seed 
ears only from detasseled plants 
produces a vigorous, high yielding, 
high grade, early maturing corn. 
Our customers say these things. 
Winner of 1925, 1926 and 1927 state 
corn yield test. Make more money. 
Find out about this Hi-Bred Corn 








now. 
Hi-Bred Corn is genuine only 
when it comes in our special Hi- 


Bred sacks with the diamond trade- 
mark as below. 





HI-BRED CORN CO. 
Grimes, lowa 
J.J. Newlin, Mer. R.F. Baker, Asst. 














WINTER-PROOF 
ALFALFA 


Again the past winter proved 
Grimm the hardiest of all alfaifa 
Strains. Winter-killing was 
widespread, but wherever vege- 


tation survived, Grimm was the 
one alfaifa to stand the test. 
In fog ond feed value; in soil fertility, ale 


falfa our biggest ing forage cro 

More witt be planted nis year than wae 

before, aon seed is scarce. der early 

and order GRIMM, the most dependabie 

variety. The Farmer Brand trademark 

qestenters you genuine, certified Grimm, 
trom noxious weeds. 


FREE CATALOG 


Our new catalog explains al- 
falfa’s money-making possi- 
bilities. Send for free copy! 


Farmer Seed & Nursery 
120 First Ave. Patho Mn 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 





when writing advertisers. 
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General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 
columns in the follow- 
of the most careful 
gives percentage 
pre-war, and the 
are of 


The percentage 
ing table are worthy 
study. The first colum: 
present prices are of 
second column percentag 
the corresponding week last 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 147 per cent of pre-war ane 102 per 
cent of the same time last year, Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the gerieral 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war bas will be noted 
that eattle, wool, lumber and the wages 
of city labor are above the general price 
level Hogs, oats, wheat, corn, timothy, 
eggs and copper are decidedly below the 
general price level. In most cases, the 
failure of these commodities to advanc?2 
as much as other products is Gue to over. 
production. 


prices 
year. 
out 


most benefit 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 


| 
| 
‘ 





| Perceritage 
present pric 
s of pre-wa 
| Percentage 
present price 
| is of last yr. 





S| 
te 


Fisher ‘s_ index number 


CATTLE—At a 
1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders 








leavy hogs Ss 
hogs 


Sou s (rough) 


SHEEP—At Chicago 








Lambs 





WOOL AND HIDES 


Quarter | blood woo!. at oBston 
Chicago. | 


Ligiit hi des at 


cow Va 
GRAIN 
~ At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 réd 
Wheat, No. 1 northern 
On lowa Farms— 


Cottonseed meal, 1, at Milw ‘kee 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas. City 

HAY 


No. 1 timothy, ¢ at Chicago 
No. 1 akaWa, at Kansas City. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 


Butter, at Chicago 
Clover seed, at 
Timothy 
Cotton, at 
Kegs, 





see d, i 
105 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
.eeel 109! +98 


124 
160 110 
128), 4 7 











Wheat— 
me y 
d July 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


e, at Connellsville 
ie iron, at Birming 
oppe r, at New Yor 
‘rude petrol um, at 
iber— 


Douglas fir (f. 0. | 


194} 
| 
186! 


llow pine 
1x6 and 





FINANCIAL 
3ank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of December | 243] 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, | | 
at New York 181) 188 
Industrial 396 146 
Railroad 139 112 


stocks 
RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal and on 
cattle and hogs 133 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now gettin 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, 
cent of pre-war normal. 
F/RM-HAND WAGES—Waeges of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 160 per cent 
of pre-war. At 160 per cent, farm-hand 








115 | 


146 | 


or about 236 per 


wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $9.04 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next May. May rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.60 next May. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
Jan. 5, 1929, of the 1924-1928 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coai and coke 92 per cent, grain 102 per 
cent, livestock 81 per cent, lumber 87 
per cent, ore 10@ per cent, and miscel- 
laneous merchandise 102 per cent 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 





Kansas Cit) 





Med. and heavy wt. beef | 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) | | } 
Choice and prime— | 
Last week y 25.14.50 
Week 3.00, 14.88 
Good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Common | 
Last week 9.75|10.38 
Week fore .. .B8 62) 
Light weight beef steers | 


0012.50 

13.00 
2.12/11.1 
2.88,11.3 


9.50 


(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Medium and good— 
Last week ° 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week .. 
Week before .. 
Cows— 
Last Week ..cecccccecee| 8.62) 9.1% 
Week before ..cccoes.| 8.78 8.75 
Bulls— | 
Last week -50/10.78 
Week before .. 9.62,10.62 
Canners and cutters— | 
Last week .-| 5.75} 6.38 
Week before . 
Stockers and fe eders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


5.88 15.00 


| | 

.75/10.3! 

88) 10.62 
| 


| 


masa 


ve eceeeees{11.00/11.00/11.00 
ES | 


seewerereee 








(250 Ibs. 
week 
before 
(200-250 lbs. ‘aa 
Last week 
Week before 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough 
heavy packing sows 
(250 Ibs. ap)— 
Last week ... 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
Last week 
Week before 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before 


Heavy 
Last 
Week 

Medium 








Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last 
Week | 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last Week 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, rm 
to prime 
Last week 
Week before 
Rwes, medium. to choice— | 
Last week 
Week be fore ‘ 
NOTE — Unless otherwise ‘ 
classes of livestock are quoted at 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


HAY 


.70!16.00 
.12/15.75 

2.32 
oo 


12. 
11. 








City 


| Kansas 





Mixed clover, No. 1— | 
eS eee eee 
Week before vevlenes 

Timothy, No. 1— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 2— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Oat straw— 
Last week 4.... 
Week before 


| 
118.25'23.25) 
/18125|23.25| 











Des Moines 





9.50 | 


5.00 ,15.00 | 


50,11.12/10.88 | 








2Y¥— 

week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week 
Week 

( ‘orn, 


Corn, No. 
Last 


szast week .. 
Week before 
Barley— 

Last week .. 
Week before 
Rye— 
last 

Veek 
Wheat, 
Last 
Week_ 


week 
before 
No. 2 hard 
week o. 
_be fore 


Minneapolis | 
Des Moines* 





Bran— 

Last peek 32.25 30.25 80.75 35.00 

Week before../32. $ 30 30. "7 35. 00) 
Shorts— | | 

Last week....(33.25/32.50/30. 50/37.00 

Week before../|32.2 50 29.7 "7 37. 60) 
Hominy feed— | 

Last week:.../35.25).... 136. 00| 

Week before..)84.75 7134. 00) 
Linseed meal 

(o. p.)— 

Last week..../58. 25) cereiaie 56.25 

Week before. ./58.25|.....|56.25 
Cottonseed (41 | ' 

per cent)— 

Last week..../47.40) 

Week before. .|47.40) i 
Tankage— | 

Last . 80.00 75.00 

180.00 75.00 

Gluten— | 


| 
Last week....| Re URS aes ee 
Week before. Lines was lepine 42.65 


*Quotdtions at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 








STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
TO CORN BELT STATES 

The following table shows the shipments 
of stocker and feeder cattle to the corm 
belt states, from the twelve leading mar- 
kets. The figures are furnished by Leslie 
M. Carl, Iowa agricultural statistician, 
and are in percentages of corresponding 
week for five-year average, 1923-27: 








Week end’g 
28, '28 
to Jan. P, 


| July 1, 1928, 
192 


| te 1a | 
ae De wWH se 


;| Dec. 


Iowa 
Illinois 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
Kansas E 
Indiana 9.4] 30.! 4! 
Ohio ee it) 


Ott a OTe 
ee 


Cte are 





| 


Total 7 corn | 

belt states..| 59.4 : 56.0] 56.0 

Week ending . January 4, 1929, as a “pe r- 
centage of receipts for the corresponding 
week ending January 6, 1928—Iowa, 86.2 
per cent; [linois, 115.7; Missouri, 151.7; 
Nebraska, 68.1; Kansas, 81.6; Indiana, 
86.4; Qhio, 11.2; total; seven corn belt 
Stetes, 83.0 per cent. 


aaieeonteneed Bet ICAGO PRODUCE 


extras, last week 
1614,c; cheddar cheese, 
before £ : 


Butter, creamery 
45loc, week before 
last week 23%c, week 
fresh: firsts, last week 3314c, week "pefore 
34c; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 29c, week be- 
fore 3c: broilers, last week 30c, week 
before 28c; last week 20c, week 
before 18c. 


geese, 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.00%. These bonds are par at 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 4.24 
per cent. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

week $12.99, week be- 
hlonie Lak week $11.70, 
$11.75. 


fore Sip 00. 
week before 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 

No. 2 February corn at Buenos 

sold last week for $1.004%, week 
99 %c, 


Aires 
before 





* OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
Quarter blood wool at Boston is 53c, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 16'%c, 
home gerewn' clover seed at Toledo $18.15, 
and cotton at New York 20.35c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 82% \c 
for No. shelled and 8063¢c for No. 4 
shelled, new oats 44c, and wheat $1.00. 


EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports. of wheat the second week in 
January were 4,769,400 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,659,000 bushels for the week 
before’ and 3,223,000 bushels for the same 
week last vear. Exports of — the second 
week in January were 2,884,000 bushels, 
as compared with 2.577, “000 al the 
week before and 17 74,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats the 
second week in January were 263,600 
bushels, as compared with 186,000 bushels 
for the week before and 19,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 











Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 85 per cent of the tep. 
gear average, as c ontrasted with 116 per 
cent for fat cattle, 104 per cent for sheep 
and 112 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data. as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevaileq 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thys 
eliminating all seasonal bias. 


ase 





Receipts at 





November 23 to 2 
November 39 t 

December 7 

December 14 

December 21 to 
December 28 to Jan, 3.... 
January 4 to 10 
January 11 to 18 








November 23 to 
November 30 to 
December 7 to 13 
December 14 to 
December 21 to 
December 28 to Jan. ce 
January 4 to 10 
January 11 to 18 








November 23 to 
November 30 to 
December 
December 
December 
December 2 
January 
January 11 to 18 








November 23 to 28 5% 65 
November 30 to 
December 7 to li |  g3 
December 14 to 106 
December 21 to 94 
December 28 to Jan. 3. 5 94 
January 4 to 10 |} 121 
January, 11 to 18 8 104 


*Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep, 
seven markets. 

‘Cattle prices are for fat beef steers, 

tSheep and lamb receipts are combined, 








CHICAGO HOG PRICES 








1927 


i as 
wind 1928 | L 








January ) 3e 2. 
Januany U2 ..cccc DG 45 1.9: 
January 4 1 
arv 4 4 > 
January Soren ne 9% 8.25 2. 
January 


: 25| 12.05 
January 17 9.20) 30] 11, 








CHICAGO N No. Qi CORN PRICES © 





| 

1928 | 
January | .89%|-.7 
January 18956| . 
January 9414! .91 
January | 90% 
January. 95 9014 
January 961%! .92 





CORN ¢ OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal 
in ton lots. 


EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the second week if 
January were 12,868,000 pounds, | as com 
pared with 20,294,000 pounds for the we 
before and 13,077,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in January were 3,684,004 
pounds, as compared with 3,493,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,036,000 pounds fot 
the same week last year. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION AND DE: 
MAND FOR AMERICAN FARM 
PRODUCTS 
Declaring that the United States De 
partment of Agriculture is hoping to de 
velop a more adequate foreign ( 
tion and market reporting service, : 
A. Olsen, chief of the Bureau of AgTr 
cultural Economics, emphasized the grow- 
ing importance of foreign competition an rd 
demand that affect American farm prod: 

ucts. He said that about 90 per cen 
the products marketed by American fat rm 
directly affected by foreign 
duction, marketed either in foreign 
kets to which we export, or. in dor 
markets into which we import som: 

of the products which we consume 
that “any national program for agr 
ture Must reckon with the- foreign demat 
for agricultural products, agricitl 
campetition in foreign countries, nd ag 


is $44 





ers 1s 


_Ticultural Imports into this ecuntry. 


ull out 
look {0 


somé 


“The producers of one- shalf of 
farm products,” he said, ‘‘must 
foreign markets for an outlet for : 
part of their products. Some of our great 
staple commpdities, such as wheat an@ 
cotton, are sold in all the principal mar 
kets of the world in competition W 
foreign products. We export on the 
age over 50 per cent of our cotton, 4 ‘hind 
of the tobacco and over 20 per cent of th 
wheat we produce. Even the pork pee 
ducers have a vital interest in forel 
markets, to which we ship about 34 P® 
cent of ‘the lard and 8 per cent of t 
pork produced. In recent years, we have 
exported nearly 50 per cent of the 
crop, nearly 15 per cent of the rice cro? 
® per cent of the orange crop, and 6 P 
cent of the apple crop.’ 
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. 
Prices 
the ten. 
1 116 per 
for Shee; 
ta as to 

for re. 
Drevaileq 
it Weeks 
ten-year 
ek, thus 





a Joshaway Crabapple says: 
= “The weather has been so cold 
of late, bootleggers have had to 





put alcohol in their goods to 
keep the bottles from freezing.” 
————— 








price 


NO DROWNING REPORTED 

Rastus, out in a boat with his best 
girl, Mandy, had been teasing for a kiss, 
put she refused again and again, Finally 
he became desperate. 

“Mandy,” he threatened, ‘‘effen yo’ 
don't lemme kiss yo’, I’se gwine to upset 
dis here boat.” 

a Getting home, Mandy told her mother 
all about it. 

“sn’ did yo’*let de gemman kiss yo'?” 


| Chicago 


x 
=o) GO BO GO GO GO GO GO 


87| 117 her mother asked. 

$1) 119 “Well, did you-all see anything in de 

oa 1§ Mi naper dis mawnin’ ‘bout two niggahs 

62 if drownin’?”’ 

95 119 a 

83) ls INTERESTED 

An undersized Italian was married to a 

65 ii strapping German woman. Recently, he 

94, w Mreceived a blackhand letter which read: 

83| $i ME “If you don’t give $1,000 to our messen- 


106, 97 fl cer, who will call Sunday for it, we will 
94 SB xidnap your wife.” 





121) 15 He replied promptly: oe don’t have the 
104) 19 $1,000, but your proposition interests me 
z: greatly.” 
65 8 SWEET, SWEET GERANIUM 
3, ME smith: “Can I see the secretary of ag- 
106) 103 |g riculture?”’ 
94 105 Clerk: ‘‘Well, he’s very busy, sir. What 
94. 1h Bi was it vou wanted to see him about?” 
121) Ii Smith: “About a geranium of mine that 
104 WIRE int doing very well.” 
nd sheep, a= 
ON FATHER’S MIND 
cone Teacher: ‘‘Willie, I hope you .are pre- 
pared to answer that question I put to 
you yesterday. Now, what is dew?’’ 
——__ Willie: “I asked pa, and he said the 
rent.” 
27 | 1925 illic ali 
2.00) 11.85 SHE CAUGHT HIM 
1.95! 11.65 A backwoods mountaineer one day 
1.95 1145 found a mirror which a tourist had lost. 
10 i “Well, if it ain’t my old dad,’ he said, 
95 1208 looking at it; “I never knowed he had his 
"=" @ pitcher took.” 
He was so pleased that he took the 
CES __ mirror home, stole into the attic and hid 
—— it. But his actions did not escape his 
27 | 192% MeSUspicious wife. That night,’ after he 
was asleep, she. slipped up to the attic 
71,) 83 egend found it. “Hm-m-m-,” she said, 
814| .$3 looking into the mirror, ‘‘so that is the 
91, $24 fold hag he’s been chasin’.” 
93,' 82 pe 
: 4 cn FOR KEEPS 
. : Nervous Young Man (after admittance 
to license clerk’s office, accompanied by 
= is $H4 blushing maiden): “We-—we want to 
” €-£-get vg 
Clerk (busily): “Sit down, please. I'll 
CTS join you in a moment.” 
week in 


After a visit to the city, a farmer told 
his friend: 
“Some of them bank fellers are pretty 


as com- 
the 
the s 














¢ for the slick with their fingers. I seen .a feller 

3,6840Min one o’ them banks, and blow me if he 

0 Pe didn’t have to keep a wet sponge along- 

junds "Eide to keep his fingers from getting red- 
mot. He told me so hisself.”’ 

ID DE pe LEDS 

.RM A POSER 


The teacher had been lecturing his class 
m the instinet displayed by animals and 
irds. He compared it with that of hu-. 
nan beings, to the latter’s disadvantage. 
At last he invited his pupils to ask 
a on the subject. Percy held up 
is Nand. 

“Well, Percy,” said the teacher, “what 
mit you want to know?” 

Ee? Want to know, sir,’’ replied Percy, 
What makes chickens know how big our 
&& cups are?’ 




















THE JUDGE WAS MARRIED, TOO 
_The Judge (sternly): “Well, what's 
Sur alibi for speeding sixty miles an hour 
thru the residence section?” 

The Victim: “I had just heard, your 
ees that the ladies of my wife’s church 
_ fiving a rummage sale, and I was 
a ring home to save my other pair of 
The Judge: “Case dismissed.” 


demané 
jeulturat 
nd age 





a SCOTCH ASSENT 

Visitors were present. 

hen ity, may I have a penny?” asked 
vor-fe © Georgia. 

a third Dad obliged with a smile. 
nt of the his time you won't make me give it 
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Ln a single minute 


“S$ Goodrich Giant 


pounds through 


N one stride, ten thousand steps! 
You could scrape your rubber 
boots or overshoes on concrete, stub 
them against rocks, walk miles in 
them, wade knee-deep through 
ditches—and do all this for months! 
Still you wouldn’t give them as 
hard treatment as testing machines 
in our factory give in a few minutes. 
One machine tests the sole rub- 
ber. It rubs it violently back and 
forth—one hundred times a minute! 
Another machine stretches the 
rubber used in the uppers. You 
would not yank it as much in a year. 
A third machine twists and bends 
and twists again the special rubber 
used in toe and instep. 
Goodrich rubber boots and over- 
shoes must pass all these tests be- 





TF es 


yo MEZA 


months of wear 


fore they are stamped with the 
Goodrich name. It’s as if a “giant 
farmer’’—working for your protec- 
tion—pulled on a pair of Goodrich 
boots and marched through a whole 
year’s wear in a single afternoon. 


These tests assure you of good 
value when you buy Goodrich foot- 
wear. Look for the name Goodrich. 
It is plainly stamped on all our 
boots, overshoes and rubbers—the 
honor mark of a great company. 


From sturdy boots, overshoes and 
work-rubbers for men and boys to 
dainty stylish Zippers and rubbers 
for women and girls, the Goodrich 
line of tested rubber footwear meets 
the needs of every member of your 
family. The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR FOR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 









lengths, knee to hip. 









A favorite with farmers—this 
brown Goodrich boot with white 
sole. Sizes, boys’ to men’s. All 
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black with white or brown sole. 
Unrivaled for heavy wear. 


shoes come in all sizes 
with 4, 5 or 6 buckles. 


These strong, comfort= 
able all-rubber over- 























Note the flexibility i 
which gives even, 
uniform depth 
cultivation 














WRITE 


for free literature on this 
Rotary Hoe, as well as 
Plows, Harrows, Corn 
Planters, Cultivators, Ma- 
nure Spreaders, etc. The 
low prices and high qual- 
ity will prove interesting 


t be 
ste Dept. 11 














Made in 2 and 3 Row Sizes 


The hoe that is stronger, more flexible, easier 
riding, better lubricated than any other hoe, 
and the only ONE that can be equipped with 
directly driven grass seeder. 
a perfect job—it’s the only tool that effectively 
cultivates soy beans; pulverizes the wheat field 
crust, kills weeds but does NOT injure plants. 
HUMMER PLOW WORKS 

ringfie 


The Hummer does 




















ork prol Baarter the company’s gone, will you, 
foreigl ng was little Georgia’s loud re- 
t 34 pe F 

t of th an 

we have DIFFERENT 

the Custo “I want a | 


omer (in drug store): 
ttle pink tablet.” 

meee st: “What's your trouble?’ 
@%stomer: “I want to write a letter.” i 





ice crop 
nd 6 pe 
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Safety First 


in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you Free on request Write today.” Free sii 
too, requested. 
want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to IOWA CONCRETE CRIB & SILO CO. 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 826 S. W. 9th DES MOINES, IOWA 
2ST ME 8 aS 


Do your buying from firms advertising in 
WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 














ETTER 


VILT 
HOG HOUSES 


Hog Yard Equipment 
Better Built. sturdy hog houses 
for warmth, dryness, good venti- 
lation, sanitation a: t 


Made in various sizes and types. 
Skids and floors creosoted, every 
thing for long service. Complete 
catalog also showing crates, hur 
dies, troughs, shade sheds. etc. 
Every artucle completely quaventesd 


IOWA MFG. CO. 











C 
he ‘/ruth About 
Storing Corn 
> what is the “best” way te 
store corn? What are the new- 
est improvements? When isa crib 
expensive?—when cheap? Read this 


valuable book answering vital storage ques- 
tions every farmer should know; frank, 
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Our Readers Market... 


Look for what you need 
























RATE 10c PER WORD IEE, NAME AND ADD 


of th 
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ge tieapoe ese words. Remittance ‘must a 
- eanergraclon oF ong Eo oe ly eight a4 fore’ date ot t rcomm plete 
ae 5 When wiiting your sdvertisement si nt eve full detai Tale Cc O 
. an - 4 SS) 
—_ — 1 = a Wy 
SCHEDULE OF R ATES FARMLANDS LIVESTOCK MISCELLANEOUS 
sang DAIRYING AND. MIXED FARMING. HOL- BROWN SWISS 10,000 ‘COMMON PIGEONS WANTED. R. 
: stein cows alfa ew buildings. ne- = LRM AL LP Elliott, 7500 Independ 2 
— Stamber ion tenth cash, balance half cream check. Write FOR SALE—A CHOICE TYPE PUREBRED Mo. ” nt ere ee City 0 | 
d oe = _ 1315 Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. young Brown Swiss bull from a high pro- = ——— a 
| 2 | 13 “LAND OPENING _ aaa — ducing dam. Emery Eigsti, Noble, Iowa. = —_ a ene sn POSTS, no ARl 0 
20 \s 2.00l$ 4.00'$ 600/g 6:00/$16.00)$26:00 ee PO nee 301 STEINS ae rices delivered your station. The Kan - 
21 2.10} 4.20, 6.30, 8.40, 16.80| 27.30 | LAND  OPENING—A NEW RAILROAD | ,....GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS | Post Company, Winfield, Kan. oer 
22 2.20| 4.40\ 6.60 8.80 17.60, 28:60 line has opened one of the best farming and CHOICE GUERNSEY AND HOLSTEIN | _CITROUS F F -RUIT. ae me 
23 2.30| 4.60| 6.90) 9.20) 18.40, 29.90 stock-raising sections of Montana. A new heifer calves, one to three months old, tu- eee I R as 
24 2.40) 4.80) 7.20; 9.60) 19.20) 31.20 | record in low cost production and high yields | berculin tested, shipped C. O. D. Edgewood | FLORIDA | F *RUIT BOX CONTAINING 
25 2.50; 5.00! 7.50) 10.00) 20.00| 32.50 | of wheat has been made. Good soil, water, | Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. . sweet, juicy oranges, 30 grapefruit, exprey ; 
26 2.60) 5.20 7.80) 10.40) 20.80 33.80 | climate, low prices. Thousands of acres for GUERNSEYS paid to your home, $4.50. Address, Russel es 
7 2.70, 5.40| 8.10) 10.80) 21.60) 35.10 | settlers. Write for New Line Book. Minne- TOA aa renner, | Groves, E Box _282, 1 Tampa, Florida, =y 
ex 2.80| 5.60/ 8.40) 11.20) 22.40! 36.40 | sota and North Dakota offer the best farm- | THREE CHOICE REGISTERED GUERNSEY ‘COFFEE a ue 
aD wa swsseenere| 2.90} 5.80! 8.70] 11.60) 23.20| 37.70 ing opportunities in many years. Profit- bull calves, one to nine months old, bred ee en i... eee jood 
lic adiventinamnant Gar Sean than @6 aocenaed, able diversified crops and livestock. Ask for for type and production. Geo. Nichols, Es- DELICIOUS COFFI be FROM  ROASTFE rent 
Check must be attached, Please type or print | lists of improved farms at a fraction of their | therville, Towa. Ss = to consumer. Pay no money. Send for ts ihe 
your advertisement. | real values, and farms for rent. Washington, HOLSTEINS — — and pay mail man $3.90 at . pounds ¢ af 
= Oregon and Idaho books tell about grain, live- 7OR SALE PT RED ) oO yest. coffee you ever tasted. Ground 
COMMISSION HOUSES stock and dairying, fruit, poultry and numer- : calves, ‘hei PUREBREDS. ” THIRTY COWS. whole. _ Money back if not satisfied. Play 
V He 3ANKE Sorry ous special lines, mild climate, excellent Princeton, Wis. e | tation Coffee Co., Dept. W.F., St. Paul, Ming 
' WHO, BA} KERS’ 1 LIFE, DES MOINES, schools, social and scenic attractions. Write = ———— "HER eT a = FARM EQUI PMENT _ ; 
' _ radio. station, broadcasts produce markets | for Free Zone of Plenty Book or special state | EFORD: DIAL LIAL A ~ ‘ 
; daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins Co., 1131- book. Low homeseekers rates. E. C. Leedy, HERE FORD STEERS FOR SALE. YEAR- FOR SALE—ONE USED HAMME R Mit MILi, a 
+ “8 Fulton Market, Chicago. Capons, chickens, Dept. 107, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, | lings and twos; good quality, even in size. with 30 H. P. Hart-Parr skid motor. Neg te 
5 ducks, geese, turkeys and veal wanted. iar Minn. Two loads oneal heifers, two loats Here- J. B. mills of all sizes at special prices. Delg - 
WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POULTRY, ee SE, SS TEE, NE ae ee C. | lighting plant, 4 elevators, 25 shredders, MM very 
w “ gem Highest ——— ee. HELP WANTED Peterson, Keosauqua, lo Ww: en threshers, 1 13 tractors, ‘2 steamers, 14 gas en say 8 
aoe - OF sain stage anc tags. rake ——— ————————— | POLLED HEREFORDS an SALE—TO RE- aoe silo fillers, 40 new spreaders, ety eoria 
Sor d, 40 Fulton St., Chicago. 5 AUTOMOTIVE duce herd, wish to sell 20 head, cows and Mielke, New He ampton, Towa. = oa SPEC! 
G — pe = ON Tr > Pannen N y ; = atc Tankee . 
y aden Eat aaaee ae ba aang NEN WANTED FOR GOOD JOUS AS Alm. | Miiert. Na Me. teomeet, Weak, See. FARM MACHINERY Oo you 
i. F. Fischer & Son, Englewood, Chicago. _ plane or auto mechanics, after taking train- __ JERSEYS BULL DOG DISC COULTER—FOR PLOWS 
Esta hiligtell 1890, | ped - = school. a _ mg oe 9g on FOR SALE—24 3 HY BRED TE RSEY COWS Cuts thru, turns under weeds, corn stalks, 
IOs "SFR CO” 72 ae - sqzy._—«|| «(Lincoln Auto and irplane School, 261 Auto- id heifers; 130 healthy, vigorous lambs. clovers, straw, trash without clogging. Fre 
. SEPH DUS , =~, cdl ne | motive Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. Or niethee business. Prices ri ight. Sam Hurli- literature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush 
keys, honey, hay, butter, eggs, feathers ‘want- AVIATION mann, 4 Coate sville, Mo. i eee Sees, | ville. Ind. 
} ed Premiums ‘paid. a YH? YY ea CTA” HAY 
: ace = AVIATION SALARY WHILE LEARNING, | PERCHERONS _ 
| $18 to $35 per week, while under instruc- FOR SALE 22 YEAR OLD WE RCHERON ALFALFA_FROM DAWSON COUNTY, NE 
‘ DOGS AND PET STOCK _ tion in our factory, and at our airport. Call | stallions, sired .by Jalap 167995, two Per- yraskz airy and feeding alfalfa. Guaran 
i SNOW WHITE ESKIMO SPITZ PUP? IES, or write for information without obligation. | cheron mares in foal to Grey Jalap. C. E. teed weigh ts. Uniform loading of cars. P 
ij beauties. Farm bred and healthy; everyone Weeks Aircraft Corporation, Department N, | Shawver, Pleasantville, Iowa. sonal inspection or federal inspection if ¢ 
; eames ml ae} presented. Plain-View, Law- | Plankin ton Building, Milw: aukee, _ Wis. | __. | FOR SALE DARK GRAY PERCHERON sired, Prompt shipment direct from the fi 
tn ay ee | _SALESMEN | stallion, three years old, weight 1,850; per- Cc H. Gin Hay” Raed oe “ are a oe : 
HIGH GRADE BLACK ENGLISH SHEP- | 2pe~3R3e°R77 ~S > ; manent certificate of soundness. John F. -_ Se. ns ay Company, Lexington, It 
herd pups, from the real heel driving par- SELL OUR FU LL “LINE OF STORE, OF- M 1 To SUP ." 
onen: Moaice > Rensics SA. Sinica Maier fice and garage brushes. All sizes and | Martens, Martendale, Towa. cep ne. PLIES 
“pee ee s pi ieee ‘ : kinds. Cover regular route and make $5 to | SHORTHORNS STOP POULTRY OSSES RESULTING : 
Hamburg, Minn. $15 on single call. Big sales easy. Line is | exexyyerey SCOTCH SHORT _—~ SWE AND AND from coccidiosis, giles diarrhea, choles ? 
FOX SAL E—PAIR WALKER FOX HOUNDS, flashy and prices well under competition. | SCOTCH SHORTH( S; COWS oo roup. etc. Chi¢asel aeed by voultcym : 
ire e olc , C heirs < = s es 4 Oo sale er J p 
three years old, $40; pair pups, six months Write. The Brush Works, 859 Fourth St., | heifers of best families for ~. a a pec pa $] Soman tpeate 00 motions Gall pr 
9 > gene: eae . M4 ; ms : z bs ’ ; Ss, “ wt., | , , 3 4 r 5 nere. h alle us ef 
will ship C, O, D. Ed. Fitzsimons, Fairfield, Iowa. | headed by Master Rodney, a wonderful bu Postage prepaid. Stockmen Supply Company, 





of modern type. Write for full information. 


delhi sess : eet See et 
Dethi, Towa. WANTED—FARMER OR FARMER’S SON | Jonn . Edson, Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, | Marion, Towa. 




















FARM LANDS —— _ m ee: ee | Towa. MANKATO INCUBATORS, 130-900 CAPAC 0 
-— a CALIFORNI a Brine alate McConnon & Co., Dept. Mi, —————— RNS” =a ity, $12.90 up; brooders and supplies, factory fmm 20.00 
Seren? inona, Minn. MILKING |SHORTHORNS direct; catalog free. Mankato Incubator Com n 

INTHE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY OF CALI. | | BOLLS “FROM ONE TO” TEN MONTHS, | pany, ’Mankato, Minn. 


Clay breeding, herd sire Dressers. Type, dam 


fornia general farming is a paying business, | SITUATION WANTED 


















































feeding millions of people in towns and cities, —— —_—— | and four granddams average 424.5 butterfat. Pe TN N 
Alfalfa combined with dairying, hogs and poul. | WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER OR | Farmers’ prices. Oscar Frandle, Buffalo | HAKD BURNED ~ SHALE DRAIN TILE ; 

ae try, yields a good imeoene. A small one-family had ‘ten yea ‘practical experi oar = ~_ Center, Iowa. building tile; special winter prices, direct 

| . r ence and col- - - peste 2 " asa ach : 
fara, with lisse tired tebor, iroures, suscens. | 10, ‘taigings abo two verte on one cf the PATENT ATTORNEYS fsctory to" fergmer. Standard Cy Protech 
ers welcome. The Santa Fe Railway has no le ading livestock markets, buying stock on || __ ee 2 = ee oe este 
land to sell, but offers a free service in help- order, also valuable knowledge in the han- PATENTS- —TIME COUNTS IN APPLYING | “TOBACCO ou! 

| ing you get right location. Write for illus- | dling of thoroughbred stock; able to furnish | for patents. Send sketch or model tor in- | O71 HOMESPUN TOBACCO, GUARAN > 
trated San Joaquin V alley folder and get our the highs st type of references; interested | structions or write for free book, “How. to feed” ectialactates Chea 5 It $1.50; . 
farm paper, “The Earth,” free for six months. only in position carrying responsibility and Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Invention” | ess Ih = $135. ‘Al i Pasta ce MATH 
C. L. Seagraves, General Colonization Agent, with a future, and in which hard work, hon- form. No charge for information on how to | ails pad 4 > pe sie sa & Pipe oe ers 
Santa Fe Ry., 910 Railway Exchange, Chicago. esty and inte grity will be appreciated. Reply | proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered | ned hed. : ln bi inaty ‘Fomeemh K pen ce! 

{ = —_ ‘CANADA to Box 12, Wallaces’ Farmer. _ | Patent Attorney, 149-H Security Bank Bldg., | : mined Waco be noes hl Men A <a 
SUMP TROP RY RCO aye | WANTED — POSITION AS MANAGER ( OF | Washington, TOBACC O: owe ETLE: AF SMOKING B 

I. aie Bag A on fe’ | large tract of land, by married man; reli- BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR. PATENT phe rege es ee = 3) ther 4 ind \ 

if 5] all ‘al “soil,” Ilet ite er- | able, ae, good references. Box 13, attorneys; patents and trade-marks. 802 | <' v Farmer’? sack smoking B. ang ‘K es de 

7 tle allavial sol, deli Loclimats | Waliaces" Farme "| eawitahie Bude, Bes Moines, lows sith karmers’ Teague, Watervalley, Ky. Bf 

( acres in the Sumas distri ict have been devel- PEP TT A TE IN 

i om ——. m ¥ oe “em hase . on —- INH | Mm Ty WH th {WTYEUDALUANDEDAUAAGRULE GALLI iliiit rm HE Wh HHA HH m mn {i HHA m IAUUSLEYASHREAUNY HIT mmm ATH UU BABY ‘CHICKS 

f erms, rood roads, [our ratiways an tine > af 

if i c ¢ ra ative di: airymen’ $s organization serve = ; "ETERS CERTIFIED GU bik AN TEED | 

\e ~ eg jhe < Vancouver and other cities nearby. ders—delivery when wanted. Small depost 

f Fo i particulars and free folder, apply to saves you money and assures prompt de 





livery. For the sixth year Peters- Certified 
chicks will be sent with a real guarantee 
live covering first two weeks. From strains 
of proved performance. Sold on guaranteed 
egg-production standards determined by flock 
average of our Peters-Certified strains. Leg: 


80-ACRE FARM FOR SALE. GOOD D IM- 


provements, electricty, all tiled, well fenced 








. Sumas Commissioner, Department Cl, Court =: 
i House, New Westminster, Canada. we 4 
AF IOWA | 
fh Ore 4 
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ro. I € ‘or prices and rms, ¢ re 

Pe ae ner, Roy r a ong Hay nl terms "Tow: = “ = Bernd, Reds, Ener gcd Or; ping tons, An 

é anne MISSOURI eee iernion = Beginning with the issue of February 1, 1929, the minimum Re penal cee ale Hy aver a 

300 WELL IMPROVED, MOSTLY VALLEY, = : ° = . ifying our egg-production standards, of 
it eater, close to’ school ‘and. church, | = charge of $2.00 will be dropped to $1.20. The rate will remain -markable livabitity, quick growth ee 

hes Ith; $4,000. Also small farms. 20 improved 2 maturity of these unusual chicks. P 

poultry farm, $350. Arthur, Mountain View, fs at 10 cents a word. — Fa the ‘ey ty. som, pags ange ac 

M ri | = ® know a the facts—the big differ 

4} Tri —_ sGnITRT©>Dnd 3" B = > = ° ° ° a P tween Peters- Certified chicks and the 
ppt Sg ortatied eypr p scan ge “4 This reduction in the minimum charge is for the purpose nary kind—read our catalog. Tell us what 

i] 1 ce ay Rihrits c To ac re sa — a sy S “f h : ° ° bree 1 you are particularly interested in, am 

i ee eee eae ee South of enabling those to advertise who have something that re- e will also send our special bulletin mn that 

"i ani prreet, Anicago, eee —_ : : ° sreed. Peters-Certified (Master-Control Far 

FOR SALE—i2) ACRE STOCK FARM, ALL | = quires little explanation. eng Pe eg og lg ys 

i} under cultivati Shelbi ° ear pave- | = FREE! NEW BAB BOOKLET? 

/ ment. Write owner, Fred J. Stoll, Chestnut, | = ope — 6c ready! par tc Jf “9 a joey an 

} Illinois, : oe 1 The rule for classified advertising of ‘‘Tell More-—Sell Master Breeders’ latest. baby chick 

4) ate i WISCONSIN Pia Por = ” : ° It’s free ells all about new, super 

P| AAAI NNT MOST PROSPER: | More,’’ should always be borne in mind, however. The ads oly ong Randy Fg “ 

‘ pons, farming aan. tn isconsin, | Ee that tell the most are the ads that pay the most. their genuine quality. Now you ca i ie 
pte BI : pecan Racer = your profits from your flock. Master sree k 
ful ; agg ae anes ond = : i ers’ chicks are triple certified, ce not Bend ey 

lf r ‘fish. Plenty game and : Ith 

| Seah x oe” ee ee | ae Invariably, the advertisers who report the best results from only for egg Production. but also | health 

: Si etal als. 1 Tinie ite avant : . hep . ype, color and size. ink wha ; = 

ee eee ee oe | their advertising are the ones who have been careful to tell for you. “Healthy, heavy meat birds 38 wi 

10gS, ties, tence sh, POT ane Pu : ae as famous layers that never worry at ae 
wood. Best new dz section in Wiseon- | the whole story. They look at their advertising from the weather. Fine broilers. And, in 

H = » root crops, berries | = ¥ now for the second year—with every 





Master Breeders’ chicks you receiv 
ten guarantee to live, covering the 
week! We know you want to take 4 


: cee Geka, “aes | = standpoint of the person who is going to buy. You, as a buyer, 
would take the product you knew most about, if you were 









cent of settl » farm owners—not renters antage 
























ay ° s 

f Re y more. Prices low, 2 at ad R fi of our early extra discount plan, an ideal wav 

terms years to pay. We help you choosing between similar ones. Write your ad so the buyer will to save on your chicks. Investigate at oe | 
bu x to $300 to start. We locate - Address, Iowa Master Breeders’ Dept. W. 
you on new land near neighbors and. roads. know as much as possible about what you want to sell. ioux City, Towa. 
Pirie wh oS ~ = BUY MILLER’S HEALTH CERTIFIED AC 
ligation. We own this land, no spatter sider credited baby chicks. 18 leading varictit® 
sh« 1 letters from settlers now : farming Shipped all charges prepaid. 100 per cent 
this Edward Hines Farm Land Co., live delivery. Catalog showing fowls in na 






ural colors free. The Miller Hatcheries, B® 
36, Lancaster, Mo. 
SEVERAL VARIETIES. HIGH QUALI 

healthy, purebred poultry; sold under @ 
usual Miller rose baby chicks, pulless 


Tell More—Sell More 


LM NNN |! ges. Be Miller Poultry Yards, Hamptoa, ® 


Zoom 2107 100 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 
FARM LANDS—GENERAL 














OWS Xd FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAROTA, 
Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 







y te Free literature; 
met.tion state H. W. By rly, 34 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minna, 
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RADIOPHONE 














| Our Readers Market 


BABY CHICKS 


CHOICE BUFF ROCKS COCKERELS F 
farm ange flock, $3. each. J. H. vat ior 


By RADIOPHAN 










vhere, either in quality .or price. 


























. ‘ 0: White Minorcas and Silver Wyan- 
J cites, $14.50; Mammoth White Pekin 
=D. R Rouen irge type) iy $24; Assorted 
nsas City ts, first choice, $10.80; cond choice, 
. Light Brahmas and Black Giants, 
— ce My valuable 32-Page book, “How W 
-ARIO Raise Your Baby Chicks,” 1s free with 
he Kan 7 You can succeed with my ehithe 
a vith any. _Prof. King’s lowa Chick 
Box’ W, Iowa Citv, Iowa, 
INING CHIX FOR SUCCESS—thousands 
it, expresd ed customers have found this true. 
, Russel The bigh egg production of Farrow Chix 
what brit Boar to raisers. This is be- 
—_——_ se Farrow Chix have long lines of pure 
, trains behind them. Years of careful 
ROASTER se fic culling and breeding by the world’s 





d for trig 
pounds ¢ 


_ 7 e going to get. All chicks are from 
aul, } ~ © state standard accredited flocks. Start 
aul, Mini: ht this year and order Farrow Chix. High 





de brooders at factory prices with 





aR MILG 
tor. Neg 
edders, if 
ders, ety 


Peoria, Ill. 












your one opportunity to buy these 





ire 


ilers. With every order you receive 


ten days. Send immedinxtely for free 


‘ellman, Towa. 






ymen hits 


; prices are right. Barred Rocks, or §S. 
ns water, 


Reds, $11.00 per hundred; $55.00 for 500; 





CAPAC. ® per hundred; $60.00 for five hundred: 
“s, factory—S 20.00 per thousand. White Leghorns 
ator Com- n Legherns, $10.00 hundred; $50.00 for 





es, direct avne N. Shinn, Box 27, Li Plata, Mo. 


Products WiCkS_ MISSOURI ACCREDITED, BLOOD 
tested, officially inspected stock. Special 
( on advance orders. Catalog free. 


pt. S., Sedalia Poultry Farms, 












+U ARAN- ; 

bs. $1Sige ue Mo. _ 

rades, ch(M@MATHIS QUALITY CHICKS, HEAVY LAY- 
Pipe in-— cts. Leading breeds $7.95 hundred up: 

cy. rer cent alive. Catalog free. Chicks guar- 

KING @ i. Mathis Farms, Box 150, Parsons, 

zars $1.50 * ee sae 

her kind, 3Y CHICKS BOUGHT NOW MEAN HIGH 
cy. broilers of early pullets laying high 








Clark’s Hatchery, W: ayne City, 








——BPELL CHIX ARE BETTER, COST ‘LESS. 
N TEEDR Write for free 1929 catalog and prices. Gil- 


ooked orfbert L. Bell Hatchery, Donneilson, Iowa. 














KING’S GUARANTEED CHICKS. 
acccredited. Challenge you to find os RHODE ISLAND REDS 
* COMB RHODE ISLAND RED COCK. 
, big boned, healthy, vigorous 
egg strain; April hatch, 8 pounds, $ $3.45; May. 


Tonight (Sunday) radio has been won- 
If everybody has enjoyed the re- 





its on orders booked before Febaustt 
very when you wish. Finest breeding 
fed balanced rations with complex 

and cod liver oil, assure sturdy, 
chicks that wilh be money makers. 
for my liberal 10-day guarantee, Order 
sow at these prices per 100, or send for com- 
sete price list. 25 per cent deposit, balance 
c. 0. D. if you prefer. Barred and White 
R 


much grumbling 


at. Cedar County Fair. the Columbia System is broadcast- 








ROSE COMB RHODE Ts AND RED COCE- It is reaching my loud-speaker via WCCO, 


Ri ufts Amundson, 





> what reception would be like this eve- 
ning, I tuned in KDKA, a station at Dal- 
las, one at Toronto, the Louisville station 
and a few others, and all were wonder- 


Anconas, S. C. Reds, $12.60; White 





vandottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, R. 
“Reds. $13.50; White and Buff Leghorns, 





PU RE BRE D ROSE COMB RHODE ISL. AND Last week, my article was crowded out, 
Red a from flock closely ree * for , 
‘ the spice cake was a great s 





peculiar grinding 


(ungrammatically) 
x huge slices of spice cake. 
week, of course, 


coming? 








It was ‘Watenban ite 


Be RED COCKE RELS, PEN B BRED. DARK 


» Some of them, at the 
lune h for the Master Farmers were 








begest state aceredited hatchery assures you 
ithese profits. Farrow Chix take the guess- 
rk out of poultry raising—you know what 





things [I particularly wanted to tell 
the editor had to 
go and cut out my stuff in favor of hogs 
and turnips, and I’m mad—not that it will 


weigh seven to eight aeaanes 4 
f fi . Frank Springer, Gow- 





order for these chix, Write for beautiful 

ge, five-color catalog free, showing 
ickens in natural colors. Get your order 
es. Delo. carly this yer and we will guarantee de- 
, bvery date on any breed of Farrow Chix you 
4 gas en yay select. D. ‘T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 47, 


T almost forgot what I was go- 


One of the features I wanted to mention 
comes from KFNF, § 
ly isn’t a feature, but a clever and charm.- 
i i I refer to Edythe Swartz. 





SPECIAL EARLY DISCOUNT, HERE | 


Toms ‘weighing from 
19 pounds, $10 em 
healthy birds to pic} k from. Sat- 
isfaction “guaranteed or birds may be chaperage 
A few extra good toms a 
Pecan shipment. 


igoreus chicks at a real bargain. 
rest guaranteed, blood-tested chicks 
ice unusual profits. W. D. Grove made 
$0,000 from egg sales alone. Mrs. Rensherger 
cot $1,813.25 from her $96 investment. _Every 
rd in every flock blood-tested for white 
jorrhea. Prevents disease. Steps losses. 
Finest flocks, heavy producers and early 


the best children’s 
, and she tells the s 


dren—just because Edythe 
credit for intelligence : 


ritten guarantee to live, covering the first the staff of any radio station 


atalog. Amazingly different. Describes 
Maplecrest farm and flocks. By booking your 
i lv, you get our special discount that 
you to order these chicks at unusu- 
rices. Manplecrest Farm Hatchery, 





PU REBRED MAMMO" TH is always welcome. 
ke their music seriously—so would 
who could play 
of these talented 
proof that Towa 
appreciate the best music. 


appears only once, 





3 ——— y 
SHINN CHICKS ARE SOLD BE- IAM MOTH beige 


e they are better. Our quality, service 


$110 
Company. fiver thousand. White Rocks, White Orping- 
is, Buff Orpingtons and Rose Comb Reds, 





TU REEY TOMS “AND. HENS, WLW is now broadcasting 


,’ which happens just now to be 
It is a very descriptive 
and as I listen I can ily 
imagine the aimless, jerky wandering here 
> of theelittle animal. i 
off now and then with 
tention of getting somewhere, then it sud- 


— Bourbon Reds. "B. Miller "pacdate 





my favorite tune. 


> hundred; $100.00 per thousand. Assorted, 
" per hundred; $40.00 per five hundred; 
wrens 8) per tho isand. Write for our free cata- 
N TILER: and instructive poultry book today. 





MAMMOTH BRONZ Ze 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ami and you will see what I 
CLOVER, $18 PER BUSHEL, 


have just been making some 
An aerial of light 








warned to be very careful. 
even approached it was bawled out. 
it aid got myself all 


Everybody who 


“Other Solan pons My 
ine saaiiee and circular matter. 
Box_ 404, Clarinda. 


eggs. Big profits. Hatching each > that I must have 
He also states that I should buy a 


complies with Iowa seed law. . 
: y decent radio set. 


Our price $2 to % per bushel below 
usual retail price. i i 





ll depost 


‘ompt de POULTRY 


fore a committee in Washington 





sc ARIFTE, ‘D. Sw FET Cl CLOVE R. 








s-Certified ne ign 
pages BRAHMAS 
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uarantetd E FARM” LIGHT BRAMMA COCK- 
d by flock ‘tra quality, standard bred, show 
ins. Ler Hatching eggs in season. Gladys 





bster City. Iowa. 


_._ JERSEY BLACK GIANTS _ 


BLACK GIANT COCKE 
nts with quality. Farm raised. 
for $20. W. S. At ustin, Dumont, 








LEGHORNS | 
TEG SHORN N COE ‘KERELS, TAN: 
strain, pureblood, Lowa State College 
50 each. Mrs. Mark Fred rick, 
1 lowa. 

he. | LARGE TANCRED ‘S. C. W. L EG 

os = ‘cockerels, some blood-tested, = t 
solienie unt on chicks. _ Write for ealons. 

;OOK LETRA ‘oultry Farm, Bancroft, tow: 2. 
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horn. cockerels, $1.75-$2.00. Reduction 
mobérs 








OR! PINGTONS 
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a. F . Farrar, R. 3, Ames, Fowa. 











erels. Extra large stock. 











__PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
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dio was worse than it was before Novem 
Lianne is sufficient answer 


SEEDS AND NURSEPY STOCK 


from quack grass, 








North Dakot a Grimm 
D. 








" Better price on quantity. 
:. Hol Isteen, taboo St im, 


cents per bushel. 





PRISTERS KRUG : 
open cambucaad corn in ” sou ith cen- 


a it e ° 
all her farm ay ds. "section of 1926 and 
A] 








SEE D ‘CORN- ERU G’ a 





Pookie ROLLY WOOD. & BARRON WHITE LEG- 


Mys. Myron Wilmarth, Corni ng, » B —G OL DE N “KING 





REF ORPINGTONS FOR WINTER ECCS. 
Cockerels 8 to 10 pounds, wonderful type 
ness of color. Big winners twenty 


corn ive. yet test for yield an 
\ 

ALE. ALFA, SE ED, SALE —ORIGER'S 
Ort ro as gh a 
turn. 1 seed ‘if not satisfied. corn, produces as high 
AND Ww HITE OEE ING TON PULLETS 
Pullets 
ring. Mrs. Effie Wilmarth, Corning, Towa. 








S: stisfaction n ‘guaranteed. 














BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, 
deep, narrow ba arring, 
$3.50 to $5.00 each. Satisfaction 
tee i. "Mes. Geo. Bartlett, Ireton, Iowa, 


worl: I's eaaaaa nichiia, 











HI- BRE D FOR NORTHE sRN IOWA. I 


want early Hi-Bred seed corn, write, fon 








Pullets, $2 






. “anett, Towa. 












|; in mPSHEL WHITE ROCK COCKERELS, 
tech hatched, very fine stock. 32.50 each. 








eries, 





rs, Clyde W. Cooper, Boone, lowa. 
















JUALITPARM RAISED DARK BARRED ROCK 

under th@@ teckerels, with deep, narrow barring. $3.00 

sed , Six for $15.00. W. S. Austin, Dumont, Ia. 
atc 





mptom, 








REERED BARRED ROCK HENS AND ~ GROWN FROM 
each; Thompson strain, geod 


Buality, cuaranteed. Richard E. Moeller, 


-BEST BY YIELD 


HI- HI-BRED, “SEED, CORN. YIEI 
1927. — for price-list. 








STRAWBERRIES 


i) MASTODON STRAWBERRIES, $2. 

have a complete line of nursery stock aa 
are in a position to save you from 25 to 50 
per cent on your order. 
Iowanna Nurseries, 


GENUINE GRIMM ALFALFA SEED, 
white and yellow 
Sem Bober. Newell. 





Cy and save money. 

DAKOTA _AL FALF A AND SWEE T 
T Free nursery catalog. 

Shenandoah, Iowa. 





Brookside Farm, Buitalo Gep, Ss. D. 


part of the letter. I have made tests on 
very expensive sets (there are four in my 
house), and my opinion is the same as 
that of the chairman of the Radio Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. W. Cochran, Gravity, Iowa, writes 
a very interesting letter. She shares my 
admiration for Jessica Dragonette. 

KFI is now coming in as clearly as if 
it were a local station. The “Meditation” 
from Thais has just been played. When- 
ever I get KFI, the dials are almost im- 
mediately turned to KNX, And nine tirnes 
out of ten it fails to come in. A neigh- 
bor has a set which constantly brings in 
KNX but will not touch KFI. The Salt 
Lake City station used to be very easy to 
find, but for two weeks it has avoided 
my loud-speaker. Now for KNX! No 
luck yet. Will pause for a slice of cake 


and try my luck again. 


No sign of the Hollywood station, altho 
in my wanderings WFAA, Dallas, was 
picked up for the first time in weeks. San 
Antonio has not come in for a week, and 
I certainly miss that Mexican music. 

Who tells the radio set that company is 
> Last night a friend phened that 
he was coming to hear one of my four 


sets about which I had boasted. Five min- 


utes before he came, the set went on 


strike. Five minutes after he left, it was 
doing splendidly. “Ain’t radio _ won- 
derful!”’ 





COUNTRY AIR 
I’ve just been reading Rolvaag’s “Giants 
n the Barth,” a story of Norwegian pio- 


neers in the Dakotas The monotony of 


their lives in winter must have been ter- 


rible. This was scarcely fifty years ago, 
yet men and wives passionately in love 
with one another, and working together 
in killing toil for the same vision of em- 
pire, were ready to curse, strike, even 
murder one another, all because of the 
nerve strain wrought by the monotony, 
the cold and the enforced idleness of life 
in their sod huts. What would have been 
the effect upon them and their families 
if they could have turned a little button 
and loosed within the confines of cabin 
or r dugout the strains of such lively music 
as the dinner orchestras have been put- 
ting out from WLW, or if they could have 
heard the inspiring words of a Doctor 
Cadman over any of the N. B. C. stations 
on a Sunday afternoon? It stirs the im- 
agination to think what radio might have 
meant in their bleak, brave lives. 


And while I’m in a critical mood, I'd like 





to register complaint against that “rural” 
dramatic comedy that came in over 
WENR last Sunday afternoon. ‘‘Heart 
Strings” was its name, I think. The same 
type of “never darken my doors again, 
you are no son of mine,” hypocritical dea- 
con and grasping banker out to foreclose 
the mortgage on the old farm—the type 
we used to witness in the day when the 
nickelodeon was just superseding little 
one-night stands. The penitent son and 
the “‘square-shootin’ ” little dancer at the 
night club miraculously appear upon the 
scene just in time to save everything. 
Hang that stuff onto the city, if the city 
will let you, but never can I let that line 
be hung onto the farm without protest. 
Why pass up the truly dramatic incidents 
of farm life—ecomie or tragic—for that an- 
ecient line? To say the least, it isn’t 
typical . 


But then I got all over being mad by 


the next afternoon. What a pleasant ac. 
companiment to patching overalls the 
WLS Homemakers’ Hour is! I especially 
enjoyed that sextette from Berea College. 
I like the way they are keeping their tra- 
ditional mountain musie alive. 


No, no, I haven’t a bad cold. IT have 


cri (pronounced cree). Maybe you have, 
too, if vou listened to the talk from she 


tadio Flousehold Institute, several days 


ago, over the network. It’s not so bad to 
have, apparently, but it’s terrible to give. 
Just don’t sneeze or cough, whatever you 
do. No doubt the man knew his stuff} 
but IL didn’t like to hear him say such 
dreadful things about public health de- 
partments. On the wholes, it seems to me 
they do as well as we Jet them. 


I interrupted this talk on colds (I mean 


cri) to run to the window to watch the 
eleven bobsieds that were taking our 
neighbor's hegs to market. An imposing 
looking parade! Oh, I do hope he made a 
fair profit on them. The cri man was 
gone when I came back. Anyway, I was 
out of his “spray area.” We may have 
to take to radio communication as a con- 
tagion preventive, eventually. 


One night when static made the Chicago 


stations (which are our standbys) almost 
impossible, we were surprised to find that 
many southern stations, KTHS, KPRC, 
WHPI WOAI, KSL, and, of course, 
Shreveport, came in very clearly. 


I need a name. A friend of mine sug- 


gested Radiophanny. But that doesn’t 
seem to fit exactly. I am a radio fan(ny), 
but I’m a fan for farm home radio, and I 
need a name that says so. What have 
you? 


The Democratic party has regained 


consciousness from the knockout, accoréd- 
ing to Mr. Smith, over the “raddio,” and 
will be on the job the next four years to 
observe the Republican administration— 
and other things. It might be a pretty 
good plan to keep both sides of the ques- 
tion before us all the time. 
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A Complete Service Station 
AT YOUR HOME 








underground tank 
es you 


The piston pump, 


aifd all necessary equipment, giv 


all the gasoline service you cam get in 

a city. The large 119 gallon under- 
ground tank, reduces the fire hazard | 
and permits you to buy your gasoline 

in large quantities at a real saving. 

The complete outfit as shown above 
gives you a city service station on 


sour own farm. Equipment is the. best 
of materials a the way. through. | 
Write us today for price and complete | 
description of this mode! home service 
station. , 
Morrison Brothers, Dubuque, Iowa 
ESTABLISHED 1855 
“Oil Equipment Headquarters” 

















HY pay high prices for prepared 
commercial feeds when you can 
grow and grind your own feed at 
greatly reduced costs? 
Let a Rowell Hammer-Mill cut your feed 
bills as well as earn money grinding feed 
for your neighbors. Grinds with swinging 
hammers — produces excellent, easily di- 
estible feed superior to any you can buy. 
© evaporation loss through heating. No 
steel plates or stone burrs to wear or ree 
quire adjustment. Light running — oper- 
ates on New Departure Ball Bearings. 
Your 2- or 3-plow tractor will run it. 
Built in three practical sizes, priced within 
your reach pel gon on easy terms. Small- 
est size (Whip-It Mill) designed for oper- 
ation by 3 to 4 H. P. electric motor. 


Write for descriptive folder 
and prices. District repre- 
sentatives wanted. 


THE I. B. ROWELL COMPANY 
1306 LincolnAve. Waukesha, Wis. 














WORLDS GREATEST 
FARM HARNESS 





Year after year increasing 
thousands say Harness Bill's 
Harness is the World's Great- 
est Farm Harness. They judge 
from the use they have given 
it on their farms. 

You want good harness, 
Now, get the best. My way 
direct to the farmer and the 
enormous number I sell make 
possible such harness at my 
astoundingly low prices. 

EXAMINE AND TEST AT 

MY RISK——you will be 
pleased with the big —, 
You will be especially please 
with the eae: 1 guarantee that. T will send 
sou any set you select from my catalog, for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for my new catalog. Harness Bild 
Kalash, Pres, 


OMAHATANNING CO, *45,5:27thSt 


ee 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


im car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
at right prices. 


Acme Hay & Mill Feed Co., Sioux City, lowa 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 




















Fresh From the Country 

















IOWA 
Central—Hardin County, Jan. 18—The 
weather has moderated from our ten days 
of zero winter. Stock stood the cold 
where they had plenty to eat and good 
shelter, The cold and stormy weather 
sent lots of hogs to market. Sales nearly 
every day, and prices good. Corn prices 
higher, and not as much shelling as 
earlier, The cold has frozen the flu 
germ and not as many cases reported. 
Corn 77 cents, oats 40% cents, top hogs 
$8.20, chickens 18 to 23 cents, cream 46 to 
52 cents at produce station, 61 cents at 

creamery.—A. R. Calkins. 


Southwestern—Montgomery County, Jan. 
15—The weather today has gone into cold 
storage. There is a fair covering of snow. 


There has. been one severe freeze on the 
wheat so far, that came after a mild 
spell and caught it bare, and the plants 
became very brittle and the high wind 
resulted in badly broken plants. This 


undoubtedly affected alfalfa as well. Hog 
are held in readiness for market 
Not a great cattle or sheep sur- 


reserves 


advance. 


plus.—Arthur Nelson. 

Eastern—Johnson County, Jan. 17—We 
are having real winter weather the last 
two weeks. Temperatures have reached 
as far as 15 and 20 below zero. We have 
more snow at present than we have had 
for a number of years. Many roads are 
drifted. Conditions were favorable, how- 
ever, to store the ice crop. I have not 


heard of any serious diseases among cat- 
tle.—Omar J. Rhodes. 


Northwestern—Sioux County, Jan. 11— 
Weather coldest of the winter during the 
last week. Registered 20 degrees below 
zero some days. Much high wind. Very 
little snow. Clear and cold today. Hens 
laying well. Eggs sell for 30 cents. Steps 
are being taken to organize a cow testing 
association among the farmers hear here 


and Ireton. Roy H. Searl has been elect- 
ed president of the temporary organiza- 
tion. Good livestock and well kept ma- 


chinery are selling at high prices at the 


farm sales.—Mrs. A. B. Maynard. 
Southwestern—Cass County, Jan. 17— 
We have been having plenty of winter 
and snow. The roads were all blocked, 
but are mostly opened up at present. 
Much corn is being shelled and going to 
market. Some have not finished picking 


yet, because the snow is so deep. Corn is 
selling at around 75 to 80 cents, depend- 
ing on quality. It has been a hard winter 
on hogs; the flu has been bad, and there 
has been some cholera. Hogs are selling 
for from $8 to $8.50. Stock looks good, 
and is bringing good prices. Cream is not 
so high—about 46 cents, and eggs 26 cents. 


—L. W. Martin. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, Jan. 
18—Lots of snow: main roads are open, 
but side roads are pretty well blocked. 


Snow is too deep in fields for stock to get 


much feed. There is not going to be an 
oversupply of rough feed or corn in the 
country. A few have a little corn left in 


the fields; there are also some corn shocks, 
Lots of spring pigs’ are going to market. 
About the, usual number of sows being 
bred for spring* farrow. Hogs $8.40, but- 
ter cents, eggs 20 to 30 cents.—C. 
Laydon. 

Central—Hamilton County, Jan. 18—We 
are having real winter, somewhat like we 
used to have back in the eighties, when 
the snow drifted over the stake and rider 
rail fences. No sickness reported among 
hogs. A great many hogs going to mar- 
ket. Stock all doing well. Lots of corn 
on the way to market now. Very few 
public sales.—J. N. 

Southeastern—Lee County, Jan. 18—We 
have some snow and ice. Some farmers 
think the ice is smothering their wheat. 
Farmers are busy earing for stock. Corn 
is 75 cents, if a farmer must buy a few 
bushels. Oats sell at 40 cents and wheat 
at $1.10. Eggs are down, and dairy prod- 
ucts are going down. Stock, for the most 
pert, looks good. Some good-looking hogs 
going fo market.—V. Y. H. 

Northern—Butler County, Jan. 19—We 
are having some pretty cold weather late- 
ly, but livestock is coming along pretty 
well in spite of it. The temperature is go- 
ing up today, and it looks as tho we were 
in for some more snow. It’s better to get 
it now than next spring, when we start 
to work in the field.—Geo. J. Mayer. 


oo 





ILLINOIS 

Southeastern—Wabash County, Jan. 15 
—Winter is here for the first time—real, 
old-fashioned winter, with a good snow 
and sleigh-bells jingling. Cold, too, of 
nights; around zero. Until now, we have 
had little snow, but some hard freezes. 
But little stock feeding. Very little doing 
on the farms.—X. Y. Z. 

Bastern—Vermilion County, Jan. 16—We 
are having cold weather, with some snow. 
age all husked; some yet to shred. Wheat 
s not very good; too thin a stand. Has 
been lots of flu among the people. A sale 
every day, with almost everything selling 
well. Corn is 77 cents, hogs $8.50, eggs 32 
cents, cream 46 cents, chickens 24 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Northeastern—Cook County, Jan, 12— 
For the last few weeks we have had a real 
spell of cold winter weather; from zero to 
12 below. The ground is covered with 
about one inch of snow. The great Chi- 





| 


cago milk strike, of which the daily pa- 
pers were full, has been abandoned, at 
least for the present. There is quite a 
surplus of milk around here. On account 
of a wet fall, much corn is yet in shoeks 
out in the field. Quite a few winter auc- 
tions. Tools and cattle selling sky-high. 
Timothy hay $24 a ton, oats 60 cents a 
bushel.—D. F. -Tegtmeier. 
Southern—Wayne County, Jan. 18—The 
weather has been blustery and cold, with 
a few days of sunshine. First blanket of 
snow on New Year’s Day. Lots of sleet, 
rain and snow since, with zero weather 
Sunday and Monday. Lots of sickness 
among people, mostly flu and pneumonia. 
Few public sales. Cattle and grain sell 
well: hogs only fair.—Mrs. M. R. Vaughan. 
Central—Shelby County, Jan. 18—Corn 
prices still on advance; paying from 83 to 
85 cents; oats, 43 cents. Quite a few farm 
With good prices reported. We have 
had a good, long cold spell, but our Janu- 
ary thaw started yesterday. Roads get- 
ting bad, both dirt and oiled. Wheat 
pretty well covered with snow during: cold 
spell. Soybean seed scarce.—S. M. Harper. 


sales, 


NEBRASKA 

Eastern—Sarpy County, Jan. 18—This 
has been a cold week; in fact, ever since 
New Year’s; 7 to 10 below zero, and the 
ground is covered with snow. Corn about 
all husked. Some are shelling. Feeders 
paying 81 to 83 cents. Not much ice cut 
by farmers; some use artificial ice.—H. E. 

Southeastern—Otoe County, Jan. 18— 
Real zero weather with us now; lowest 


to date is 5 below. Good ice weather, and 
many are putting it up. Many are mar- 
keting their corn now. Stock looking good. 
Markets steady, as follows: Corn 78 cents, 
wheat $1.05, oats 38 cents, cream 45 cents, 
eggs 25 cents, butter 30 cents. Stock mar- 


ket changeable.—L. D. McKay. 
MISSOURI 
Central—Pettis County, Jan. 18—Snow, 
rain, deep snow-drifts, ice and _ typical 
January weather. Mereury dances be- 
tween zero and 56 above. Ice is six or 
eight inches thick, depending on the lo- 
cation. Caring for livestock and keeping 
the ‘“‘thome fires burning’? furnish em- 


ployment for the average farmer.—W. D. 
Wade. 

Western—Carroil County, Jan. 12—The 
wheat looked good; some ice on it now. 
Corn not all gathered yet; too much mud 
and snow. Noi many cattle on feed, 
where there were thousands fed a few 
years ago. More dairy cattle now. Lots 
of hogs going to market. Corn selling for 
80 cents a bushel.—John H. Hudson. 

Northwestern—Andrew County, Jan. 18 
—Farmers are snowbound by drifts four 
to six feet deep, and some corn out yet. 
However, most of the corn is in the crib. 
The weather is gloomy and very little 
sunshine. It snows and sleets part of the 
time and is zero nearly every morning. 
Plenty of roughage, and stock wintering 
well where it has shelter; but the ones out 
in the stalk fields are getting thin. A few 
winter sales and stock selling well. Hens 
20 cents, springs 20 cents, eggs 28 cents, 
corn 75 to 85 cents, oats 50 cents.—J. W. 
Griggs. 


Northern—Randolph County, Jan. 18— 
Weather changing every day. Our big 


snow is leaving fast. Lots of ice in the 
roads. Wheat looks green where the 
snow has left. No corn has been gath- 
ered this month. Quite a lot still in the 
fields. All stock looking well. Eggs 28 
cents, cream 42 cents, hens 21 cents.—W. 
H. Bagby. 
KANSAS 
Northern—Smith County, Jan. 16—Some 
real snappy winter weather the last few 
days. Kafir and cane nearly all threshed. 
Quite a lot of corn’ going to market, Plen- 
ty of feed, and all stock doing well. Hogs 
and cattle scarce. All public sales are 
going at good prices. Corn 72 cents, cream 
40 cents, eggs 28 cents.—Harry Saunders. 


INDIANA 

South-Central—Lawrence County, Jan. 
17—Several days of zero weather; three 
days of snow and sleet; all off to- 
night with one day of warm south wind. 
Some severe freezes have hurt late sown 
wheat. Most of the hogs sold; price now 
around -$8.75, Indianapolis, net, by truck. 
Poultry higher. Eggs scarce but low, 30 
cents a dozen. No stock diseases, but had 
an epidemic of flu among the people, with 
many deaths. Butchering all done. Roads 
good until sleet came. Nearly all roads 
of gravel, stone or concrete; very few of 
mud.—Clarence Scoggan. 

Northeastern—La Grange County, Jan. 
18—Have been having some real winter 
weather: 10 below zero. During this week 
we had a snowfall of about 6 inches. Rain- 
ing today and snow practically gone. The 
annual report of our shippers’ association 
gives 7,320 hogs handled, 2,566 sheep, 965 
ewes and 50 cattle—1,817,630 pounds. 
Twenty thousand head of lambs on feed 
in this county now, more than in any 
other county in the state. Stock looking 
good. Good prospects for winter wheat. 
Milk $2.63 (4 per cent test), eggs 26 cents, 
peppermint oil $2.95 per pound.—E. W. 
Armstrong. 
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December, 1928, Pig Survey 


A decrease of about 5 per cent in the’ 
total fall pig crop of 1928 from the fajj 























crop of 1927, for the United States, ig 
shown by the December pig survey of the 
— ee Fe 
United States Department of Agriculture, x 
About 100,000 farmers reported, the sur. ji 
vey being made in cooperation with the 
‘Post Office Department, thru the ruraj 
mail carriers. The decrease in the fajj 
pig crop in the eleven corn belt states 






was only about 1.5 per cent, but large de, 
creases were shown in the southern stites, 
The total decrease in the fall pig crop of 
1928 as compared to 1927 is 1,400,000. 
The number of sows farrowed in the fall 
of 1928 was 7 per cent smaller than in the 















fall of 1927 for the United States a. , @p. 
whole, and 4 per cent less for the cory I 
belt states. An increase in the average | 
number of pigs saved per litter in the 
corn belt states offset in part these de. 






creases in the number of sows farrowing, 

The reported decrease in the fall pig 
crop of 1928 follows the reperted decrease 
in the spring pig crop of 4,000,000, making 
a total decrease in pigs saved in 1928, as 
compared to 1927, of 5,400,000 head. The 
decrease in the corn belt states would be 
about 3,200,000 head. 

If farrowings next spring are as much 
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below breeding intentions reported in De. si 
cember as the average of past years, the t 
decrease in farrowings next spring will 9 % 
be about 7 per cent from those of last “i 
spring for the United States and 6 per t 






cent for the corn belt. If they are as much 
below as the smallest of past vears, the 
decreases will be about 4 per cent for both 
the United States and the corn belt. 

The reports from farmers as of Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, show ‘increases of sows bred 
or to be bred for spring farrowing of 
about 5 per cent for the United States an 
3 per cent for the corn belt states over 
the number’ actually farrowed in the 

















spring of 1928. But’ in other years the 
number of sows farrowed in the spring, 
as reported in June, have always been 






below the breeding intentions reported in 
December, due to changes in plans and 
other causes. If this relationship holds 
this spring, the decrease in the spring pig 
crop of 1929 will be 4 to 7 per cent lower 













than the comparatively smaller spring n 
crop of 1928. ¢ 
Since hog production during 1928 is 






estimated as 5,400,000 less than in 1927, 
marketings from November 1, 1928, to No- 
vember 1, 1929, should be approximately 
the same amount less than during the 
period from November 1, 1927, to Novem- 
ber 1, 1928. Six hundred packers and 
slaughterers, whose slaughterings equal 
nearly 75 per cent of the total slaughtered 
under federal inspection, report slaughter- 
ings from November 1, 1927, to November 
1, 1928, of approximately 47,900,000. 
Slaughterings by these packers from No- 
vember 1, 1928, to November 1, 192%, 
should, therefore, run between 43,000,000 
and 44,000,000, about the same as the pe- 
riod from November 1, 1926, to November 
1, 1927. 

During the year, November 1, 1927. to 
November 1, 1928, receipts at eleven prin- 
cipal stockyvards totaled about 31,150,000. 
About two-thirds of the hogs slaughtered 
under federal inspection are obtained from 
public markets, so that it seems probable, 
if the same relation between public stock- 
yard market receipts and slaughter main- 
tains next year as it did last year, that 






























































receipts at public stockyards markets 
from November 1, 1928, to November 1, 


1929, will be two-thirds of the 5.400,000 
head decrease in production less than the 
previous year. Total receipts, therefore, 





at public stockyards markets from No- 
vember 1, 1928, to November 1, 1929 ; 
should run around 3,000,000 or 4,000,00@rHE 


less than last year, or between 27,000,000 
and 28,000,000. 

Hog marketings at eleven public stock- 
yards markets from November 1 to De- 
cember 27, 1928, were approximately 5,- 
660,000, as compared to 5,100,000 for the 
corresponding period a year ago, an in- 
crease of 560,000 head. Thus, with total) 
marketings from November 1, 1928, to 
November 1, 1929, estimated as around 
5,400,000 less than the corresponding pe- 
riod last year, receipts at public stock- 
yards markets alone are already 560,000 in 
advance of last year. This means, if pro- 
duction estimates are correct, that we can 
expect a decrease (as compared to last 
year) of about 6,000,000 in hog marketings 
from now until November 1. * This makes 
a very favorable outlook for hog prices 
during this period. 


Because marketings in November and 
December, 1928, have been unusually 


heavy when considered in relation to the 
total hog crop, hog prices have ranged 
somewhat lower during these two months 
than might have been expected. With de- 
creased marketings in prospect, prices for 
the remaining winter months should risé 
more rapidly than usual. This advance % 
however, will be slowed up somewhat by 
the unusually large amount of hog prod- 
ucts in storage. Cold storage holdings of 
pork December 1, 1928, were 461,490,000 
pounds, as compared to 419,822,000 pounds 
December 1, 1927, and a December 1 fivé- 
year average of 439,619,000 pounds. Moré 
lard was in storage December 1, 1928, thal 
December 1, 1927, and more than one-ha 
as much again as the five-year average— 
the figures being 67,015,000 pounds [% 
December 1, 1928; 46,154,000 for Decem 

1, 1927, and a five-year average of 39,534 
000 pounds.—Agricultural Economics See 
tion, Iowa State College. 
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pATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 

Feb. 1 18—Blair Bros., Dayton, Towa. 
18—Interstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 

“‘assn., bull sale at Sioux City; Jos. F. 
Brenner, Mgr. 

HEREFORDS 
reb. 5 and 6—Polled Hereford Week sale, 
* February 6; B. O. Gammon, secretary, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

DUROC JERSEYS 


n. R. L. Pemberton, Legrand, Iowa. 
San. 31—Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

lowa. 
ed 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

Jowa. 

CHESTER WHITES 
Feb. 7—F. W. La Doux, Spirit Lake, Ia. 


POLAND CHINAS 
Jan. 30—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
t 2—W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, 


b, 12—O0. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
eb. 22—John T. Edson, Storm Lake, Ia. 














LIVESTOCK SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


This department, under the man- 
agement of Guy Bush, is main- 
tained as a service to our subscribers. 
Mr. Bush’s services are available to 
our readers without charge, for the 
purpose of helping them find what 
they want in purebred animals of any 
kind. If you wish to enlist his as- 
sistance in finding what you want in 
the way of a purebred sire or foun- 
dution stock of any kind, write us. All 
communications should be addreased to 
Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa. 











pecial Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discou- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
ater than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
pf issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
hove also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
fication or specia) position. Our pagesbegin to go 
9 the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
banges can be made after pages are made up. New 
dvertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
eceived as late ag Monday morning of the week of 
ue. 

















Field Notes 


_—_ HEREFORD SHOW AND SALE 

of the high spots in the Polled 
£01 d breed is their annual show and 
held at Des Moines. Mr. B. 0. Gam- 
1, their able secretary, announces that 
he re will be over 150 animals entered in 
he show, held Tuesday, February 5. The 
how starts at 9:00 a. m. Every one in- 
rested in good cattle should. be on hand 
» osee Robert Mousel tie the ribbons. 
‘ednesday, February 6, seventy-five head 
ll be sold—sixty bulls and fifteen fe- 
males. ‘The sale starts at 9:00 a. m. This 
xceptionally high-class offering has been 
naigned from Ohio, Imdiana, IHlinois, 

Missouri, Nebraska and South Da- 

If you need a beef bull, attend this 
ale. Catalogs are ready for ‘distribution. 
Vrite Mr. B. O. Gammon, 711 Old Colony 
uilding, Des Moines, lowa, for yours.— 
dvertising Notices, 

BOYERS CHESTERS 

Mr. B. M. Boyer, of Farmington, Iowa, 
rites that he has for sale seventy head 
f bred gilts. These gilts are not fat at 
ll, as fat is a detriment to a brood sow 
nd adds to the express charges; but they 
e good, big, strong, rugged gilts that 
ave been fed and eared for with the com- 
ig litters in mind. They are bred to Mr. 
oyer’s prize-winning herd bears, Lake- 
vod Lad, King of Pathfinders, Star Lake, 
ig Ben and Buds Lad, and guaranteed 
fein pig, due to farrow from the middle 








March to the middle of May. Mr. Boyer 
ver uses his boars heavily; therefore, 
gilts should all produce and raise 


’ big r litters of pigs. 


e, If people writing 
ill just describe 

id 

ve 


the build of gilt wanted 
when they want her, Mr. Boyer can 
them an exact price, laid down at 
eir express office.—Advertising Notice. 
HE SILVERMAN BRED OFFERING 
0. J. Hess, of Worthington, lowa, will 
ld his annual bred sew sale on February 


In one way, this will probably be the 
st offering Hess ever sold. In so far 
fat in this young boar, The Silverman, 
J. Hess has the best boar he has owned 
nce | have known him. I will not at- 
mpt to describe him, but will just say 
-is a big, rugged, well grown he-boar, 
ithout any holes that should be covered 

I believe this: You men who read 


attend the sale will like the boar 
| you will want a sow or two bred to 
Frank O. Storrs. 
AST CALL FOR G. P. KLEIN’S SALE 
Don't forget that G. P. Klein sells Jan- 
ry of, on his farm, just Des 
! Klein’s winnings in the Poland 
are well known to every Poland 
1 breeder. There’s a reason, and it is 
Sow foundation and the boars used. 
€ is selling the reproducing kind in his 
&, bred to two new boars that look as 
would hold up the standards of 
Pork producers will find what 
nt here.—Advertising Notice. 
n W. C. ANDERSON’S SALE 
W. C. Anderson, of West Liberty, 
us one of the best offerings of the 
n, February 2. They are bred to boars 
at if they are shown should be able to 
e competition very keen for the cham- 
nship ribbons. Plan to attend this sale 
ou need improvement in Polands.— 
NVertising Notice. 
: MANLEY & ANGEReON 
Man |¢ & Anderson, of Bondurant 
wa, re offering a choice lot of bred 
oc SOWS, January 30. They are bred to 
xy ireworks, world’s 1928 champion 
the junior class. This boar is one of 
e largest for his age we have ever seen, 
aSuring 52 inches high at the present 
me. The sows represent popular ,blood- 
"Ss, are well grown and fed for produc- 
not being over-fitted. Plan to at- 
Md the sale, which will be held on the 





east of 











Iowa, 


sea- 





You will find the location in their 
~—Advertising Notice. 
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PEMBERTON’S HAMPSHIRES 
Rawleigh Pemberton, of Legrand, Iowa, 
sells a large offering of the Hampshire 
breed's choicest, January 29. This herd 


was a consistent winner during the 1928 
season. Three state champions will be 


sold as well as others equally as good. The 
care used in developing this herd should 


be an incentive to those needing Hamp- 
shires to attend this sale.—Advertising | 


Notiee 


DUROC JERSEYS 


2 Known wherever Durocs 

irewo Ss are. If you haven’t used 

a Firewerks let your 

next berd boar be one. Breeding steck for sale 
at all times. 


é. L. Harper and Sen, 





Ames, tewa 


FANCY STILTS, Sire of Sires 


fameus for producing Duroes of size, with depth, 
length and bone. Breeding steek for sale. 


MNOTEK BROS., Riverside, lowa 





I unoc BRED SOWS. We are not holding 

asalie. We offer for private sale sows bred to 
Golden Gleam. These sows are seleeted for rep 
id growth and mated to Golden Gleam wii! make va!- 
uable additions to any herd. Buy the best, it pays in 
the feed lot. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write or come 
and make your selec tion, M McKee Beos., Creston, Ta. 











\HOICR DUROC BO BOARS of excellent type 

/ and feeding quality by soas ef Fancy Stilts, 
Lueky Strike and Super Colonel. Will sell my Jr. 
yearling boar by Lucky Strike. Also real good big 
gilts bred te sons of Lucky Strike and Fireworks. For 
March, April and May farrow. Immune. Priced right. 
wit ship C.0.D. G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Ra. 


pines BOABS spring farrow, big streteby 
fellows, $36 to 840 each. Immune. Write er call. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. H.8. Fain, Emmetsburg. la. 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
SPOTTED POLAND fran, cur: 


fer March and 
tarrow. These gilts are sired by The 
| olen and Beau Geste and are bred to Omar. 
There are many outatanding individuals among these 
gilts and they are priced very reasonable. Write fer 
description and price. WM.0O. NOTZ, Creston, lowa. 


POLAND CHINAS a 
Sale Feb.2—Anderson’s Polands 


As uniform an offering as will be sold this year goes 
through my sale ring Feb. 2nd. Sired and bred to 3 
outstanding boars— Silver Key, Liberty Lad and 
Scoutmaster. If you can’t attend send a mall order. 
Write for catalogue. W.C. Anderson, West Liberty, la. 























15 = READ of choice Poland China March Gilts. 
o Cho.eiatmmune. Sired by Chotce Pride. Re- 
decmer Boy, King of Diamonds, and bred to Slicker 
Boy and Silver Top by Silver King for Feb., March 
and April farrow. Real good, choice gtits #40 each, 
shipped on approval. Also fall piga, cholera immune. 
#20 each. Elmer G@. Olson, Rt. 2, Radcliffe, Iowa. 


| gg tye + Poland Chinas. Good 
feeders, big litters, size for age. (Official Perform- 
ance Records. 70 bred sews, gilts. 
Shipped everywhere. 





Also fail pigs. 
J.J. Feidman, Breda, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 
CHESTER WHITE BRED GiLTS | 


Boars all seid but we have some ig rugged gilts bred 
for March and April farrew. Go individuals rep- 
resenting best of bleod lines. Ship C. O. D. on appro- 
val. Write for description and prices. 

McMinley Bros. & ‘Sons, Melrose, iowa 








CHESTER WHITE BRED GILTS 


70 head of big. rugged, immune gilts. Sired by or 
br dto prize-winning bears ‘Lhe big, easy-feeding 
kind, We pay express and ship ©. O. D. on appreval, 
th + same as we have for 28 years. and no unsatisfied 
custu..cre. B. M. Boyer & Bons, R. 2, Farmington, a. 


TAMWORTHS 
TAMWORTHS (attic. Ai choirs tn 


mune. March and April farrow. Also 1928 fall ptgs. 
Satisfaction guxranteed. Golden Hod Stock 
Farm, Box att, K.R. No.1,Davenport, fa. 




















,AMmW on HMS— Boars ready for service. bred 
gtits, fall pigs. This herd produced two champions 

in 1948. Ask for herd a i 
J.J. Newlin, Grimes, Tows. 





HAMPSHIRES ; 
HAMPSHIRES 


50 head of bred sows will be offered tn our January 
31 sale. They include prize winners and the get «f 
prize winners. Many of our best preducing sows wil! 
b+ seld. Write for cataiox. Fall gilts and boars for sale 

at private treaty. Big F Four Farms, Brooklyn. Iowa. 





HAMPSHIRES 0 tod "(oo biot'bon 
oa Gilts. Will ship C. O. D. 


€. A. PRENTICE, Sae e City, leowa 


oa BRS, Purebred Hampshire boars ready for 
immediate use. Priced at $25.00 up. Also some 
Bice fall gilts. Hem. Selma, Iowa. 





HEREFORDS 


EKKEFORD BULL for sale—19 months old. 

Grandson of Prince Domino, sire Director Dom- 
ino, dam by Repeater 161. This caif ts a splendid 
prospect. well marked, dark color, a good, smeoth, 
thick heavy-honed fellow; gentle disposition, ready 
for heavy service. If in need of a herd bui! look this 
one over or write. Joe Donohue, Shangon U ity, lows. 


ee HOLSTEINS ae 


gue ERAL splendid young SMolstein 
Bulls for sale sired by King Pietertje Piebe De 
Kol. He has a record ef 1200 lbs. of butterfat on his 
yearly test and bis nine nearest dame have a record 
of 1230 lbs. of butter on their yearly test. He is a 
double Grandson of K.P.O.P. Priced reasenbie, from 
Ste8 mos. ofage. Ed. Rensink, Beospers, ia. 


HORSES 


eer 


FOR SALE 


Four Percheron Stallions, two years old 
One Belgian Stallion. two years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, five years old. 
One Clydesdale Stallion, two years old. 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 


AUCTIONEERS 
H.S.and W.B. DUNCAN, Creston, lowa. 


We sell ali breeds. Sales made everywhere. Write 
is for dates. Rates satisfactory. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL 


POLLED HEREFORD WEE 


Des Moines, lowa, February 4-5-6, 1929 
159 Cattle Entered for the Show 


THREE BIG DAYS 


Monday—Preparation Day. 
Cattle ready for inspection. 
Tuesday—Show Day. 
Breed Show, 9:00 a. m. 
Annual Dinner, 6:30 p. m. 
Asseciation Gueinees "meeting, 8:00 
p. m, 
Wednesday—Sale Day. 
Sale Starts 9:00 a. m. 


National Polled Hereford Show 


Tuesday, February 5—9 a. m. 


Cattle from many of the most widely known herds in An 
ted he this competition. Here, under the critical a 
Mousel, the well known Hereford breeder and shoy, 
will vie for national honors, cash premiums and valuable trephies. Come and 
enjoy the thrill of watching these hard fought battles. There will be big rings 
and close decisions in many classes. Add to your knowledge of breed type, fit- 





being fit- 
of Robert 


1erica are 
nd experienced eye 
man of Cambridge, Neb., they 


ting and showmanship by seeing this veteran cattle judge make the awards. 
$800.00 CASH PRIZES 
Annual Auction Sale 
Wednesday, February 6—9 a. m. 
Each year since 1914, leading breeders of Polled Herefords, all over America, 


have reserved a few of their very choicest productions for a national consignme nt 
auction sale, held at thee time of their annual convention at Des Moines, the 
home of the breed asseciation. No animal is cataloBed unless a competent in- 
Shector finds upon personal examination that it is a worthy representative of 
the breed. Beeause of these restrictions, this sale has come to be the classic 
vendue of the year—the place where those in search of the best and those hav- 
ing the best meet to buy and to sell. 


THE 1929 SALE WILL INCLUDE 


from twelve months to three vearg old. Individual 
merit was the first test applied by the inspector. 
Modern beef type, good- conformation, plenty of 


“quality,” ample bone, rugged constitution, masculinity, good color and mark- 
ings; good size for age, in short the sort of bulls that will impreve the herds where 
they are used. Pedigrees, likewise, that will fit into almost any breeder's plans. 


chosen with especial care that the buyer may veason- 
1 ably expect real results from his investment. Thes=> 
are the kind of young cows and heifers that give 
promise of making genuine brood cows, soamey makers year after year. If you 
need a few extra choice females, this will be your opportunity to buy something 


that will strengthen your herd and pay a dividend during the coming. years. 


Under the management of the 


AMERICAN POLLED HEREFORD BREEDERS ASSN. 


711 OLD COLONY BLDG., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Auctioneers—COL. FRED REPPERT and COL. H. L. HULL. 


Write for catalog. 
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JANUARY 30, 1929 


KLEIN’S POLANDS 


The Conqueror and Majestic, two outstanding boars of the breed, are 
mated to this year's offering. Majestic is a son of The Peacock. The 
Conqueror is the top selling son of Dress Parade. We have steadily de- 
veloped this herd for the past ten years. Farmers and breeders will find 
sows here that will improve their herds. We have not forgotten the fat 
lot. If you want animals that put on the meat, buy a Klein bred sow, 
raise your own boar and keep the gilts for your herd. Write for catalog. 
Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. W. J. Murphy, Auctioneer. 


G. P. KLEIN, ALTOONA, IOWA 




















Q. J. HESS POLAND SALE—FEBRUARY (2, 1928 


Featuring litters by THE SILVERMAN, a boar of 
lieve the best boar [ ever owned. He is sired by The Orangeman, 
bred boar, and out of Wall Street’s Queen, the dam ef Silver 

OFFERING WILL STAND THE CLOSEST INSPECTION- 
farrow and 18 bred for April farrow. Not a poor footed or a poor 
coated gilt in the offering. I have a catalog for you; write for it. 


OTTO. J. HESS, WORTHINGTON, IOWA 


unusual merit. le be- 
a AL tly Orange 
King. THE GILT 
24 gilts bred for March 
backed or a poor 











JAN. 29—PEMBERTON’S HAMPSHIRES 


We have developed our herd by careful select on a ting until this year’s 
offering will include choice a ‘“oup as will go thru any sale ring. They are 
mated to two of the best boars it was possible to find. Three state junior chat 
pions will be sold, as we!l as other prospective show animals. Be our guest sale day 





see why we such consistent ‘rs in 1928. 


R. L. PEMBERTON, - 


were 


LEGRAND, IOWA 











DUROC BRED SOW ‘SALE—January 30, 1 P. M. 


Entire offering bred to Foxy Fireworks, orld’s champion. ve offer you 
high-class group of richly bred sows. They will make valuable additions to the 
breeding herd for farmer or breeder. Farm locate d three miles east of Altoona, on 


No. 32, two and one-half miles north on gravel. 


MANLEY AND ANDERSON, BONDURANT, IOWA 














HOLSTEINS FOR PROFIT / 
More Dollars per Cow per Year 


Holsteins average highest in yearly butterfat 
@), More Butterfat yield and predominate in the leading dairy 
states, 80% of the cows which have produced more than. 1,000 lbs. butterfat 
in a year are Holsteins. Extension Service 


The HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF eee 
230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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When writing to advertisers. please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Changing to 















Murphy’s a Good 
Investment 


“IT had three sows which farrowed dead pigs and did not seem 
able to nurse the few pigs that lived. I had them bred the sec- 
ond time with the same results. I asked the advice of your rep- 
resentative, Mr. McNeill, whois an experienced livestock man. 
He advised me to feed them Murphy’s Mineral Feed. I did not 
think it would help because these sows had access to another 
well advertised mineral feed all this time. I finally changed to 
Murphy’s and the sows farrowed good litters and both sows and 
pigs have done fine. I am thoroughly satisfied with Murphy’s 
Minerals and know they are a good investment.”” 

ROBT. F. EADS, Chandlerville, Ill. 






















You'll Get Better Results Too, If You Feed Murphy’s 


Here is what Murphy’s Mineral Feed will do for you. When added to an otherwise good ration 
it will keep the worm problem on your farm under control—worms can’t thrive in stock that are 
fed Murphy’s. You don’t have to worm your pigs when you feed Murphy’s Mineral Feeds. Mur- 
phy’s will help you cut feed costs by making faster gains and cheaper gains. Murphy’s Mineral 
Feed will help you overcome most of your feed lot troubles such as necrotic enteritis, scours, 
thumps, worms, sterility and other troubles caused by unbalanced rations and improper nutrition. 
Murphy’s Mineral Feed will assure you bigger, healthier litters. Murphy’s Mineral Feed will 
give you BETTER results and BIGGER profits. We Guarantee it or your money back. 


There Is No “Guesswork” About Murphy’s 


We not only tell you that Murphy’s Minerals will produce better results for you at a lower cost 
but we are willing to let you PROVE it on your own hogs, right on your own farm at our risk. 
We KNOW Murphy’s Minerals will do all we claim for them—just give them a trial—that’s all 
we ask and if they don’t make MORE money for you, we’ll give your money back. That’s the 
kind of a SQUARE DEAL Guarantee you get when you buy and feed Murphy’s. No wonder 


thousands of farmers are changing to Murphy’s! No wonder we get hundreds of letters every week from hog raisers 
thanking us for giving them a mineral feed that is made so good that it enables them to make more money from theif 
hogs than they have ever been able to make before. : 


W7LLA Veith sds 


FREE 
MURPHYS 


(TPs 


Minerals 
= SAMPLE 
BAG 





Send for this 
Sample Bag 
and see the 
big difference 
in Murphy’s 
Minerals. 


eget 





Mail This Coupon 


& Murphy Products Co., 
Dept. 404 Burlington, Wis. 

& I would like to have you send me free sample bag 
of your Minerals and Dr. Evvard's book,‘‘Minerals 


z and Feeding.”’ @ 
g Name... ses ladaseiaaspancacieni cacao este nae mens Cones ees g 
a IIR scrips ca ie asses ig ee ee & 


a County State. 








URPHY’S MINERAL FEED 
M is made so good that it is sold 

with the unconditional guar- 
antee that it must make more money 
for you or you'll get your money back. 
That’s why thousands of farmers are 
changing to Murphy’s—they are find- 
ing that Murphy’s Mineral Feed 
does make more money for them. 


W.S. Gillespie of Illinois says, ‘‘ There 
isn’t any mineral I have ever fed 
that can comparewith Murphy’s.’’ 


L. C. Bates of Illinois says, ‘‘Mur- 
phy’s is the best mineral feed I’ve 
ever used regardless of price.’’ 


E. Peterson of Iowa says, ‘‘Murphy’s 
ended my feed lot troubles—it has 
been a money-maker for me.’’ 


W. D. Osborne of Iowa says, ‘‘Mur- 
phy’s Mineral Feed will make 
anyone’s livestock pay.’’ 


We want every farmer who reads this paper to get acquainted with Murphy’s 
MORE PROFIT Minerals. Let the Murphy Representative in your locality 
deliver you some—Remember, you take no risk—Every day you put off feed- 
ing it you are losing profits that should be yours. Call up or drop acard to your 
local Murphy Man now. Also fill out and mail the coupon in this ad and we 
will send you free and postpaid a small sample bag of Murphy’s Minerals and 
Dr. John M. Evvard’s great book ‘Minerals and Feeding.” 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Dept. 404 Burlington, Wis. 


your qualifications, etc, 
(oe SS OR Ne ER 
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More Results 
Per Dollar Invested 


“TI have been feeding Murphy’s Minerals for about 
a year and have found it more than satisfactory. I 
have fed several different kinds of minerals but 
havenever used any that can compare with Murphy’s 
—I get more results per dollar invested in Murphy’s 
Minerals than with any other product.” 

H. W. WHITEHEAD, Stewartsville, Ind. 

















Would You Like 
to Work for Us? 


We have desirable territories for Mincral 
Feed Salesmen and a few good openings 
for District Sales Managers. You can make 
More Money Selling Murphy’s because !t 
is the only mineral sold with a Moncy 
Back Guarantee Murphy users are 
big repeat buyers. If you are interested '0 
a position of this kind, write us, giviné 
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